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INTRODUCTION, 

I. History defined. 

The blank knowledge of facts which is all that most 
readers gather from their historical studies, is a mere deposi- 
tion of rubbish without cohesion, resting upon no basis of 
theory applied to the political development of nations, and 
accounting for the great stages of their internal movements. 
To such persons history is "an old almanac" merely. It is 
because of this estimate placed upon the past efforts of the 
human family that an intelligent man could be led to say 
that "he thanked God that he had never charged his mem- 
ory with a single historical fact; that, on the contrary, he had, 
out of profound contempt for a sort of knowledge so utterly 
without value in his eyes, anxiously sought to extirpate 
from his memory any relics of historical records which might 
happen to survive from his youthful studies; that the whole 
vast series of history had become a wilderness, and his mind, 
as touching aU such absurd knowledge, under the blessing 
of Heaven, a tabula ram" Outside of a somewhat doubtful 
self-congratulation upon the extent of his own ignorance, 
and an almost too credulous thankfulness to God as the 
author of it, there is here a sort of truth which is only 
grasped by a strong mind trained to look on but one side of 
a subject. 

But this view of history is only a libel upon human under- 
standing. It is a parallel with the conclusion reached by 
the ancient philosopher, when walking over a battlefield 
where the skeletons of the slaughtered whitened the plain, 
that " the men who fought in that conflict were all bone." 

Rightly and profitably to understand history it must be 
studied in three separate arrangements, obeying three laws 
and addressing itself to three distinct objects; 
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Flraiy the dry facts must be gathered, and to the accom- 
plishment of this there is no royal road. 

In the second place, these facts must be classified, arranged, 
and clothed in the trappings of the life to which they be- 
longed, forming in this way groups of national, just as the 
scientist forms groups of animal life. It would be just as 
incongruous for the historian to dress father Abraham in 
the garments of the nineteenth century and crown him with 
a Derby hat, or to associate his actions and the institutions 
of his age with those of Abraham Lincoln, as for the scien- 
tist to place in the same category clam shells and elephant 
tusks. 

MncUli/, comes the investigation of the true moving forces 
in every great train and sequence of national events, and an 
exhibition of the motives and the moral consequences in 
their largest extent, which have concurred with these events. 
Such a scheme as this is absolutely necessary in order to 
reach an historic insight beyond tliat of a Child. To sum- 
marize, the data of history must be gathered, classified, and 
arranged; upon this skeleton, so to speak, must be placed the* 
flesh, the nerves, the sinews, in proper place and order; this 
symmetrical body must be vitalized, made conscious, with 
its own time, place, and circumstances. Any of these ele- 
ments lacking, we have not history. Pursued upon this 
comprehensive scale, the study of history is the study of 
humaji nature in all its varied and multiform 'aspects. 
Viewed in this light history becomes the crystallization of 
the endeavor of man to control his environment. No longer 
will it seem a dull record of facts, a mere follower of time, a 
biography of society. 

Again let us disabuse our minds of the commonly repeated 
statement that the public and political transactions such as 
compose the matter of history, proceed by cycles of endless 
repetition without variety save in name and incidents non- 
essential and trivial; that in fact Solomon told the whole 
truth when he said, ^* there is nothing new under the sun.'* 
In point of fact this is nothing but the statement of a jaded 
voluptuary who found no new pleasure for the simple reason 
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that he had worn out his power to enjoy. Leibnitz comes 
far nearer the truth when he says that there is nothing old 
under the sun. Indeed there is no fact in history which does 
not involve circumstances capable to a skilled eye, without 
any external aid from chronology, of referring it to its own 
age. No intelligent person would mistake a bust of one of 
Cassar's legionaries for a soldier of Charlemagne, or a soldier 
of Charlemagne for one of Otho the Great. And it is pre- 
cisely by reason of this wonderful variety in unity that the 
study of history becomes at once dignified and in a most 
practical sense profitable. One of the most profound of Eng- 
land's philosophers has said that a true knowledge of history 
confers the gift of prophecy ; or th.at intelligently and saga- 
ciously to have looked backward is potentially to have looked 
forward. Perhaps this may be conceded, and that too with- 
out prejudice to the statement just made of endless diversity 
in political events. The politiciil events of nations obey ever- 
lasting laws and travel through the stages of known cycles, 
which thus assure enough of resemblance to guarantee the 
general outline ; while the times, the people, and the heroic 
characters which in such eras soon reveal themselves, never 
fail to produce their appropriate and characteristic results of 
difference. This principle will be strikingly illustrated in 
the periods of history outlined in this little book. 

II. Reasons for following the method of analysis 
here used. 

If we keep in mind the summary of histor}' given above, 
it will become apparent that the study of certain phases of 
history, merely, will never give anyone a knowledge of his- 
tory, any more than the study of honey-comb will produce 
a knowledge of bees. General histories, political histories, 
constitutional histories, histories of civilization, and philoso- 
phies of history, are all exceedingly useful, in fact, vitally in- 
dispensable, but no one need expect to glean history from any 
one of these. It is the purpose of this Syllabus to suggest, 
as it is my duty as a teacher continually to enforce and il- 
lustrate, this fundamental law. References are, therefore, 
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made in every lecture to hooks of all classes, special and gen- 
eral, social, constitutional, and ]>olitical, and such sugges- 
tions and notes are made as will stimulate the widest kind 
of reading. 

III. Method followed. 

Three instrumentalities are here made use of in teaching; 

1. base-booka: — Every le<*ture» in fact almost every section, 
has specific references to one or more base-books. These ref- 
erences have always a definite purpose, viz.: to furnish a spe- 
cific guide to the fundamental facts which are to be further 
exemplified and illustrate<l by lectures and collateral read- 
ings, as indicated below. I most earnestly recommend, and, 
in my own classes rigidly insist upon, a careful study of the 
facts as stated in at least one base-book before any lectures 
are given or collateral reading allowed. Right here let me 
recognize the danger of reading without a puipose and of 
listening to lectures, however good, without any previous 
knowledge of the subject-matter in hand. Unless this rule is 
enforced, many students even in our graduate institutions 
will waste their time. The best books for this purpose in 
English are: Emerton, Inh-oihiction to the Middle Ages; Emer- 
ton, Mediwcal Europe; Duruy, Middle Ages; Thatcher and 
Schwill, Euroj)e in the Middle Age; Lodge, History of Modem 
Europe; Duruy, Ilhdo^ry of Modern Times, 

2. Lectures: — Xo instructor should take the time of a class 
from recitations and reports unless he knows, from his own 
preparation and spirit, that he can use the time to better 
advantage either in imparting information or, by his own 
enthusiasm, inspiring others. 

On the other hand, if the teacher is prepared for his work 
and really alive, he can, generally speaking, make a better use 
of the hour with his class than to consume it in the life-taking 
"question and answer," or listening to reports from fresh- 
men. The real teacher always asks himself as he looks into 
the eyes of his class, " What seed can I sow to-day that will 
spring up and bear fruit forty-fold?" . 

3. CoIlatei-cU readings: — After the base-facts have been mas- 
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tered and lectures given, read broadly, and learn to read rap- 
idly, and, at the same time, retain what you read. To ac- 
complish this care must be taken from the first. Reading 
must be done topically. It is here that this Syllabus will 
prove of most value. It is purposely arranged so that the 
outline can not be filled in without the use of many books. 
How shall these books be read? I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the rarest accomplishment of the undergraduate, 
or graduate, for that matter, is the art of reading. I have 
seen a junior bending over his table with his coat off, his 
book open before him, his fingers mechanically turning a 
leaf now and then. He was in the attitude of reading, but 
when questioned, it was found that he was not so doing. He 
was conning words, watching the autumn leaves, or, mayhap, 
dreaming of brown eyes that flashed with subtle, changeful 
meaning.* Next morning I know that he reported to his 
professor three hours of history reading. He was not a fool, 
and yet he had not one idea in history from his evening's 
mental exercise. What he lacked was concentration of his 
energies upon the subject in hand. He had no mind con- 
trol. 

Reading aloud or listening to some one else read from a 
book, the main facts of which are familiar to you, and, at 
the end of five or ten minutes, giving the gist of what you 
have heard, will soon teach any well equipped mind to read 
and retain the subject-matter of forty or fifty. ordinary pages 
of history per hour, providing the reading be upon one main 
topic. 

IV. Note-taking. 

The lectures follow and explain, or exi)and and illustrate 
the Syllabus, so that the student having a copy of this before 
him is furnished a topical analysis of the subject being dis- 
cussed. The student should take as ample notes as possible 
upon the lectures without any attempt to get the words of 
the lecturer. This matter should be expanded, while still 
fresh in the memory, and all references to authorities proved 
and contents noted. 
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yote-bffok: — For this purpose a large stiff-backed note-book 
with a page at least 8x10 inches, is the best. Take notes 
on the right hand page only, leaving the left-hand one free 
for making further notes, quotations, etc., from the books 
referred to. Notes should be taken in ink, in neat and plain 
form, with analysis clearly indicated. In taking these notes 
from books, however, care should be taken not to spend too 
much time in changing printed matter into poor penman- 
ship. I often find students wasting time in this. Forceful 
statements of principles should be taken, and catchwords to 
aid the mind used, rather than transcripts made of whole 
pages. The practice of associating the statements of the 
chief authorities with the outline in hand will prove better 
than over-copying. On the other hand, the student should 
always read with note-book in hand and Syllabus by his side, 
the one to receive the sparks and suggestions, the other to 
aid in classifying the knowledge gained. 

V. Use of political geography and outline maps. 

This is usually neglected at a cost of all accurate knowl- 
edge. Xo one should ever attempt the serious study of 
history without some great Historical Atlas like Sprooner's 
at his elbow. This work presumes the constant use of out- 
line maps and requires the ability on the part of the student 
to trace from memory the political results of any period in 
discussion. D. C. Heath & Co. publish good outline maps of 
Europe at 2^ cents apiece. 

VI. Memory tests. 

History is by no means a matter of memory, as some have 
said, but there are certain conveniences in the measurement 
of time and place not to be lost sight of, and which, simply 
as conveniences, should be at the tongue's end. At the risk 
of being laughed at by some of the wise, I recommend and 
practice the following: Commit to memory by means of 
daily practice; 

(1) Genealogical Table of English Kings, with dates, com- 
plete. 
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(2) Genealogical Table of French Kings, with dates, com- 

plete. 

(3) Genealogical Table of Spanish Kings, with dates, com- 

plete. 

(4) A list of German Emperors, with dates, complete. 

(5) Name and time of the chief Popes. 

(6) Cases illustrating the establishment of Parliamentary 

Privileges. 

(7) Names of the chief historians for the different periods. 

(8) Name of at least one historical novel or other illustra- 

tive writing for each period. 
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NOTE AND ERRATA. 

Since there are numerous editions of many of the works 
referred to in the l)0(ly of the text it is suggested that refer- 
ence be had continually to the indexes and tables of con- 
tents of the individual books when working upon a subject. 
The great number of page references to be verified has made 
it practically impossible to avoid errors. 

Page 1. Fifth line from foot, read StWe instead of StiJle. 

Page 1<S. Third line of authorities, read Durcau instead 
of Diirean. 

Page 55. In table, read Louis III, instead of Lohk III. 

Page 04. Sixteenth line from foot, read uninientioncdly 
instead of intentionally. 

Page 152. Second line from top, read WycUf instead of 
WcMiJ. 

Page 152. First line of authorities, read Jamesi instead of 
Richard. 

Page 152. Third line of authorities, read Gardiner in- 
stead of Gairdnerr. 

Page 157. Third line of authorities, read jjages 81 to 86 
instead of outlines 19-JL 
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LECTURE I 



THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION FROM AUGUSTUS TO 
DIOCLETIAN SO B. 0.-284 A. D. 

Authorities: Mommsen, History of Borne, IV; Ihne^ HiMory of RoTne, 
V; Seelet/j J. R.^ Roman Imperialmii ; Bryce^ Tfie Holy Roman 
Empire^ cc. LII; Oman, Chas.y The Dark Agm, 1-89; Thatcher 
and Sdiwill, Europe in the Middle Age, Introduction and c. I; Pel- 
haniy H, F., Oidlines of Roman History ^ Bks. IV-VI; Bury, J. 
B.y Hiatory of the Later Roman Empire, J, 1-68; Gibho)i, De- 
cline and Fall of the Ro?nan Empire, cc. Ill- V; Hodgkin, Italy 
and Her Invaders, J, cc. I-IV. 

1. The Roman idea of groTemment, even during^ the Re- 

publfcy was that of a limited monarchy ; 

Power resided in the populus but goveniment, in the last 
resort, was administered by one man. When the Republic 
was established the powers of the old-time king were but 
divided, his religious functions being given to the rex 
sacrorum, his civil, to the two consuls. All other republican 
oflGices were obtained by the differentiation of consular pow- 
ers, while in time of danger these powers were constitution- 
ally vested in the hands of one man, the dictator. The 
Roman populus was constantly familiar, therefore, wdth one- 
man administration. 

2. The latter days of the Republic revealed a gri'adiial 

passing: over of power from the populm, where 
it was thougrht to reside, to one man ; 

This is easily seen in the disturbances under the Gracchi 
and the party struggles between the Optimates and Demo- 
crats under the leadership of Sylla and Marius. It culmi- 
nates in the struggle between Octavius and Antony. 
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3. Transformation of Republican into Imperial insti- 

tntions under Augustus ; Pelham, S97-409, 

(a) Retained military imperium^ 27 B. C. 

(b) Received title of Augustus. 

(c) Had bestowed upon him tribunician, pro-con- 

sular, and consular powers for life, 23 B. C. 

(d) Given supervision of the laws, 19 B. C. 

(e) Made Pantifex Mdximus^ 12 B. C. 

This is almost an exact reversal of the Republican process. 

4. Completed Imperial power; 

The emperor by becoming a multiple magistrate and su- 
preme leader in all matters of state, arrogated to himself all 
state function. He was, indeed, the state personified. 

^. New law-making power; 

(a) Forms of popular legislation ceased to be ob- 

served. 

(b) Popular assemblies, Comitia Centuriata and (hmr 

itia TribiUa, lost all power save that of election. 

(c) The senate became the single and supreme law- 

making authority of the state, and the senate 
was the creature of the emperor. 

46. The legralization of GaBsarism; 

(a) By the time of Hadrian, Ceesarism had become 

a permanent and legal institution. 

(b) The whole theory of government had changed 

and the emperor, and not the populua, was 
looked upon as the fountain of power and of 
justice, — himself divine. 

7. The unification of the Empire; 

(a) Old idea of federation abandoned. 

(b) Franchise extended and finally made universal 

by Caracalla. 
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LECTURE II 



REFORMS OF DIOCLETIAN AND CONSTANTINE 

Bury, I., 87-50 • 

1. Augrusti and Csesares ; 

Two-fold object of this arrangement; 

(1) Divided the burdens and the responsibility 

of government. 

(2) Established the succession. 

2. Established the complete emancipation of imperial au« 
thority even from the forms of republicanism. 

3. Lfevelliiigr down of all privilegres; 

(a) Old local and national distinctions, privileges, and 

liberties removed, and the taxing powers 
placed in the hands of imperial oflBcers. 

(b) Italy and Rome reduced to the condition of prov- 

inces. 

4. New administrative system. 

5. Took the capital from Rome. 

6. Made final the division between East and West in pol- 
itics as well as administration. — Wilson, The State, 9^-124^ 

In the constitutional review, the main thing to be seen is 
the complete change in constitutional theory which has 
taken place. The old Roman ideals are all gone. Patrician 
and pleb, optimate and democmt, have alike been swallowed 
up. The all-powerful Patrician popuhis has given place to 
the all-powerful Plebeian populus, and this, in turn, to the 
all-powerful P]mperor. The new idea is very nearly a "Res- 
ident Theocracy," or government of God present on earth. 
Unity of administration displaced variety; general princi- 
ples, applicable to the whole Empire, supplanted local pecu- 
liarities. 

From a superficial view we might conclude that the Ro- 
man State had not only escaped the danger of collapse which 
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threatened during the last century of the Republic; but 
had secured permanent supremacy. It held elements, how- 
ever, which doomed it to certain destruction. These we 
shall consider. 



LECTURE III 



THE NEW SPIRITUAL ELEMENT; THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH 

I. The Condition of the World at the Birth 
of Christ ; 

AuTHOBiTiEs : Fishery Hist, of the Christian Church, c. /; Fisher, The 
Beginnings of ChristmnitiL cc. I- VII; Conyheare and Howson, 
Life of St. Paulf c. II; Moeller, Hist, of the Christian Church, 
26-49; Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, J, cc, 
VIIIX; Stilli, Studies in Mediseval Hist., c. I, ^5-89; Emer- 
ton. Introduction to the Hist, of the Middle Ages, c. IX, 93-96 ; 
Miiman, The Hist, of Christianity {the best account), c. I, S-48; 
Eusebius, EcclesioMical History {one of the earliest authorities). 
Book I, c, I, SSO; Moscheim, Church History, I, c, I, (an 
old hook but a good one) ; Baur, Church Hist., vol. I, c, I, 1-44; 
Strauss, Life of Jesus, I, 226-241; Stalker, Life of Christ, c. II, 
27-46; Edermeim, Life and Times of Jesus, /, Book I; Pres- 
sensi, The Ancient World and Christianity, Book V, c. II, 419- 
461; Kurtz, Church Hist, to the Reformation, 41-66 ; Neander, 
Hist, of the Church, 1,5-36; Gieseler, Ecclesiastical Hist., 1,30-69. 

!• The Grseco-Boman World ; 

(a) Emjnre of Alexander, its rapid ruse and fall; results. 

(b) The various SchooU of Greek Philosophy. 

Fislier, Beginnings of Christianity ; see also the several arti- 
des in Erne. Brit.; Draper, he. cit. 

(1) Pythagoras and philosophy before the time of 

Socrates. 

(2) Socrates, the founder of moral science, taught; 

(a) Moral improvement of the soul. 

(b) The doctrine of Theism and spiritual na- 

ture of religioi). 
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(c) Held and taught in a. guarded manner 

future life and immortality of the souL 

(d) Identity of virtue and knowledge. 

See Xenaphon^f Memorabilia, hlV^ 

(3) Plato; See Plato's Dialogues, 

(a) Plato's conception of God nearly that of 

Christianity; a person. 

(b) Discards the infirmities and crimes attrib- 

uted to the Gods, by the Greek poets. 

(c) Providence, a care over man desiring to be 

like God. 

(d) Plato teaches the super-terrestrial proper- 

ties and destinies of the soul. The soul 
is immortal. 

(e) Plato insists on the need of redemption, 

but that only in an imperfect way. 

(f) Christian ideas at the bottom of Plato's 

system. 

(4) Aristotle; 

(a) A theist who tries to prove the existence of 

a supreme intelligent being as the first 
cause of motion. 

(b) Believes in an immaterial intelligent prin- 

ciple in man. 

(c) Philosophy of Aristotle is intellectualism. 

(5) Epicurus taught; 

(a) Mortality of the soul, and consequent fool- 

ishness of any dread of the hereafter. 

(b) Gods stand aloof from men and, therefore, 

fear of the Gods is irrational. 

(c) Pleasure the aim of life. 

(6) Stoic Philosophers; (Different schools.) 

(a) Nothing in existence but matter. 

(b) Deity the creative force in matter. 

(c) This deity or Destiny works blindly and 

rules all as a Fate. 

(d) Taught the ethics of the pre-Socratic 

schools; 
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(1) Self-preservation the original impulse. 

(2) Live according to nature. 

(3) Reason guides all; emotions are un- 

reasonable. 

(e) Roman School modified these views; 

(1) Personality of God recognized. 

(2) Soul made distinct from the body. 

(Seneca sets this forth the best.) 
FUher, 167-167, 

(3) World-citizenship. Marcus Aurelius 

says: "My nature is rational and 
social ; and my city and country, so 
far as I am Antoninus, is Rome; 
but so far as I am a man, it is the 
world." 

(f ) Resemblances between Stoicism and Chris- 

tianity. 

(g) Difference between Stoicism and Chris- 

tianity. 

(7) New Platonism. 

(8) The practical influence of Philosophy, 
(c) Rome, the vxyrld^ider; 

(1) Central ideas of the Roman State. 

(2) Roman Laws. 

(3) Religion of the Romans and its decay. 

(4) Influence of Greek philosophy on Roman 

thought and morals. 

2. Jewry and the Jews; 

Edenheim gives the best disaMion of this topic, J, Bk. J, cc. I- VIII; Ne- 
ander, J, 5-S6; MoeUer, S£-47 ; AfUmariy J, ^9-1 18; Stratus, /, 
^5-S41; Gieseler, 1,30-59; Fisher, Begin, of ChristianUy, en- 
iS68. 

(a) Race characteristics. 

(b) Government and religion. 

(c) Diaspora. 

(d) Jewish centers of religion wherever Jews go. 

(e) Sects or parties among the Jews. — See BrU. on this 

subject. 
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II. The Foundingr of the Church ; 

AiTTHORiTiBB : Fisher^ 17-37; MUman, 7, entire; Stalker, Ufeof Chrut 
{be9t short account), 

1. The rise of the community of Jewish believers in 

the Messiali; 

(a) Origin of the Messianic Faith. 

(b) Christ as the Messiah (Stalker). 

John the Baptist, the fore-runner of Christ. 
Was Jesus a disciple of John ? 

(c) Life of Jesus; 

AuTHORiTiBS : Art. in Brii.; Stalker; Farrar; Milnian, /, 
59-118 (ejcceUerU); Straiiss {destructive in tendency , 
but proiKHxUli^ of thmtghi); other aiUhorities as given 
in outline — read at leant one. 

(1) Heathen authorities. 

(2) Jewish authorities. 

(3) Christian authorities. 

(4) Childhood, youth and manhood of Jesus as 

seen in the Gospels. 

(5) Ministry of Jesus; 

(a) To what extent do we know his words? 

(b) What did he represent himself to be? 

(c) Death; resurrection; historic basis of this. 

(d) Christ's apostles — trace expressly the history of Peter. 

(e) Organization of the church. 

(f) Early church communities. 

(g) Stephen's martyrdom ; results. 

Mueller, 53-56. 

2. Paulas preacldng to the Gentiles ; 

Sources : Luke's account in AcUif and the mriom EpMes of St. Paul. 

(Make a careful tUudy of these for the history.) 
Authorities : Stalker; Art. in Brit.; Conybeare ami Hoxrson; Baur 

{rationalistic^ but very valuable); others as mentioned in outline L 

(a) Paul's birth and early training; conversion the re- 

sult of Stephen's preaching; preparation for his 
new work. 

(b) Various missionary journeys. 

(c) Conference at Jerusalem, 52 A. D. 

(d) Dispute with Peter and its results. 
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3. Persecutions ; 

(a) By Jews. 

(b) By heathens. 

(c) By Nero. 

4. The Jewish War ; 

(a) Removal of John and others to Asia Minor. 

(b) Fall of Jerusalem; results of these movements. 

5. Circumstances of the Gentile communities; 

Fisher; Moeller, 62-12, 

(a) Jewish synagogues formed centres of Jewish life 

and local government. (<Sec Hatch.) 

(b) Churches founded by Paul were organized after this 

pattern and had officers of the same name; 

(1) Elders (Presbyters). 

(2) Bishops (same as Elders at first). 
(8) Deacons (how chosen). 

(c) Life of these communities. 

(d) Churches bound together only by ties of sympathy. 

III. Christian Doctrine; 

AuTHORrriES : Neander, J, 3S6-723; Geiseier, /, 188-231; MoeHer, 97-166; 
Fisher, 63-86; 

"Christianity * * * did not deliver a new 
law in a distinct set of formal precepts, nor found a new 
society, organized from without in certain fixed and inev- 
itable external forms; * * * j^ jid not com- 
municate a rigid system of doctrines, settled and determined 
once for all, in certain ready-made conceptions." 

1. The several main doctrines of the Church ; 

Fiither, 78-86. 

(a) Ancient version; anti-legomena; authority of Scrip- 

ture. 

(b) Defense of Christianity. 

(e) Doctrine concerning God. 

(d) The freedom of the will. 

(e) Divinity of Christ. — Fisher, 80-81. 

<f) The Holy Spirit. 

Hamnckj History of Dogma. 
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(g) Angels and Demons. 

(h) The Human Soul. 

(i) The Doctrine of Sin. 

(j) The Person of Christ. 

(k) The Atonement. 

(1) Faith and Obedience. 

(m) Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

(n) The Resurrection. 

(o) Hades, judgment and retribution. 

IV. Spread of the Christian Faith; 

1. Conversion of Constantine ; 

(a) Birth (274), youth and early training. 

(b) Contest with Maxentius in Italy for the rulership 

of the West. 

(c) Conversion. — ^Read Gibbon's account. 

2. £dict of Milan, 313, ^rranted toleration to Chris- 

tians. 

3. Christianity hecomes the state relisrion. 

4. The clergy hecomes powerful ; 

5. The Arian controversy ; 

QvxUkin {E, C. IT. ), The Arian Controrergy ( Written with a gtrong bias 
toward the Trinitarian belief ); Enc, Brit. , art. on Arius, 

(a) Birth and early training of Arius. 

(b) Various reasons given for the advocacy of his doc- 

trines. 

(c) Description of him given by Epiphanius. 

(d) Views first attracted attention in 319, in a contro- 

versy with Alexander. 

(e) Views maintained hy Arius ; 

(1) Son not unoriginate, not part of the unorigin- 

ate. 

(2) Not made of any previously existing substance. 

(3) By the will of God in being before time, perfect 

God, the only begotten. 

(4) Before this generation he was not. 

(5) God made the world through him. 
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(f ) Council of Nicssa, summoned by Ckmstantine in 325 , de- 
cided against Arms and in favor of the views set forth 
by AthanasiiLS. This fixed the doctrine of the Church 
as to the Trinity. 

6. Division of the Church into East and West ; due to; 

(a) Difference of civilization. 

(b) Political division. 

(c) Doctrinal differences. 

7. Growth of the Roman papacy ; 

(a) Political headship of Rome; Emerton, 103 ; 
(b) Doctrinal moderation. 

(c) Gaining a temporal power by the removal of the 

seat of government to Constantinople. 

(d) The name Pope. 

(e) Influence of Pope Leo in the Council of Chalcedony 

451, raised the importance of Rome as the authori- 
tative voice of the Western Church. 

(f) The " Petrine Supremacy; " Emerton, 107. 

8. Resume of points of contrast hetween the Roman 

and the Christian Religion ; 

(a) In the devoutness of Christian worship. 

(b) In the novelty of Christian economic and moral 

teachings ; 

(1) Christians put a new estimate on labor. 

(2) Christians became teachers of a benevolence which 

the ancient world had never known. 

9. Conilict of Christianity with the Imperial theory of 

grovemment; 

(a) Created an imperium in imperio. 

(b) Christians declined to pay divine honors to the Em- 

peror. 

(c) Christians became objects of suspicion because they 

affected to despise the civic virtues. 

10« Christianity and the laws. 
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LECTURE IV 



THE GERMANIC ELEMENT 

SouRCBs: C«aar^8 CommetUaries ; Tncitm^ Germania. 

AuTHcfRiTiBS : StubbSj CoiiMiiutioiuil Higtffry of Eng., /, cc. I-III; 
Grmij Hint, of Erw. People, J, 7-70;^ Green, Tlie Making of Eng- 
land, ec. I-IV; Dahn, Konige der Germanen; Emerton, Iniro- 
duction to the Middle Ages, c. I; Menzel, Hist of Germany, I, 
1-11'2 (In some, respects tlie beM aecoiuU); Kitchin, History of 
France, Bk. I, 8-67 ; Ornan, The Dark Ages, 1-110; Mr. Free- 
man^ s article on the Germans in Enc. Brit.; Duruy, Hist, of the 
Middle Ages, c. I. 

The second new element of importance in European so- 
ciety was the Germanic. This factor was the immediate 
agency of destruction to the Imperial systeih of Rome. 

I. The Barbarians; 

"When Rome called herself the Mistress of the World, she 
knew well enough it was an exaggeration, and that her bounds 
were not of the earth also. Cruel experience had taught her 
that she had not one frontier that was not threatened by 
tribes hidden in the depths of the North, the South or the 
WesV— Duruy, 10. 

If we turn our attention to the country lying north of the 
Danube and east of the Rhine, we will there find three great 
races, or more properly speaking, belts of people, (1) the 
Germans, (2) the Slavs, north and east of the Germans, and 
(3) the Huns, Lapps and Finns, north and east of the Slavs. 
At this point we are only interested with the Germans. 

II. The Germans; 

Shepjmrd, Fall of Rome and /?*> of Xetc Xationalities, cc. Ill- VIII. 

Of these three "belts of peoples," the Germans are of spe- 
cial interest to us. We have already been introduced to 
them as an immediate agency of destruction to the Roman 
government. We shall never again be able to lose sight of 
them, as they soon became and have since remained the cen- 
tre of gravity in Europe. The people whom we call the 
Germans, and who call themselves ^^die Deutschen,^^ are a 
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branch of the Teutonic race which belongs to the great Ar- 
yan family. They first came into history in the fourth cen- 
tury, B. C, at which time we find them settling along the 
shores of the Baltic Sea. At the time of Tacitus, who is the 
chief authority as to the condition of ancient Germany, 
central Europe was in the possession of a large number of 
German tribes. 

1. DiTisions of the Germans into tri1>es; Menzel^ 1, 1-16. 

This was the outgrowth of common migration and settle- 
ment. All Germans looked upon Mannus, the first man and 
son of the god Tuisco, as their common father. From the 
three sons of Mannus sprang the three grand divisions or 
groups which embrace: (1) htscvones^ (2) Ingae^vones, and (3) 
Herminones. These groups were without political signifi- 
cance, but the distinctions marked by them are worth re- 
membering as a sort of geographical key; 

(a) Istaevones; 

Dwellers on either bank of the Rhine, most in con- 
tact with the Germans, embraced ; 

(1) Ubii. I I EiW. Brit., article on 

(2) Usipites. J ( Germany. 

(3) Sicambri. 

(4) Tencteri. 

(5) Bructeri. 

(b) Ingaevones ; 

Dwelt along the shores of the North Sea and inland 
along the banks of the Weser and the Ems; con- 
tained; 

(1) Frisii. C Forming the Saxon 

(2) Chauci. < confederacy of the 

(3) Cherusci. ( third century. 

(c) Herminones*; 

Occupied central and eastern Germany and em- 

braced ; « 

/iN G„«„;,- f Marcomani. 
(1) Suevn. I g^^nones. 
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(2) Herraunduri. 

(3) Lombards. 

(4) Vandals. 

(5) Heruli— West of the Vistula. 

(6) Quadi — In Moravia. 

(7) Goths. 

(8) Burgundians. 

2. Germanic Culture ; 

AuTHORiTiBS: Gibbon, cc. IX-X; Guizotj CivUizaiion in France, Lec- 
ture V-VI; Green, I, cc, land II; Maine, Villuge Communities, 
65-101 ; Menzel, I, 16-47. 

(a) As pictured by Tacitus the Germans were taking 

the first steps in civilization. 

(b) Comparison between the German and the Indian. 

KiTkgdey, The Roman and the Teuton, c. L 
{c) German, a rapidly increasing race. 

(d) Had some culture at the time of migration. 

(e) Taught swimming, wrestling, endurance of heat and 

cold, and the use of weapons. 

{f) Composed legends and songs which recorded the 
deeds of their heroes. 

(g) Knew something of the art of writing. 

(h) German individualism seen in their private rela- 
tions and political institutions. There was never 
a pan-Germanic nation, nor, indeed, was there 
national feeling. Division, not unity, was the 
order of life. 

3. Beligrion of the Germans; 

Menzel, II, 47-58; Grimm, Teutonic MyUiology ; Milman, Latin Chris- 
tianity, III, c. IV; Gibbon, Ifjc. cU., Duruy, c. L 

(a) The Germans were a deeply religious race, but for 

barbarians were not very superstitious. 

(b) Public worship in a sacred grove where human sac- 

rifices were offered ; sometimes worship was con- 
ducted under gigantic and solitary trees. 

(c) Gods were also worshipped on holy mountains. 

d) They worshipped a moral being, **Gott," thus dif- 
fering from other heathen nations. 
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(e) No idols. 

(f) Religious festivals held for purposes of sacrifice. 

(g) Gods were!; Menzel, J, 6^-57, 

(1) Woden. 

(2) Thor, or Donar, the German Hercules, 
(h) Goddesses were ; 

(1) Freya, the northern Venus. 

(2) Hulda, the northern Diana. 

(3) Herthe, the goddess of the earth. 

(i) Ideas of paradise — ^as a man's heaven is, so is he. 

4. Milttary^ysteiu of the Ck^rmans ; 

y. Freeman, Growth of Eng, Con«tiMion, 40-46; Stnbbs, CotiMUutioiial Hu- 
tory of England, J, cc, II-III. 

(a) Every freeman was a soldier and a citizen. There 

was no citizenship separated from military ser- 
vice. 

(b) Their warfare partook of their individual independ- 

ence ; 

(1) Each warrior attached himself to some chief of 

renown, whom he followed with others re- 
cruited in the same way, thus composing the 
gefolge or coviUatus of the leader. 

(2) The nature of the bond between the warrior 

and the leader was purely personal, severable 
at the option of either party. 

•5. The Social Organization ; Meiud, loc. cit. 

(a) Division of the people into cla^sses; 

(1) The leading or prominent class called Earls, 

Edelinge, or Noblemen; a sort of blood no- 
bility having no special rights before the law. 

(2) The Freemen, Frilinge, or Ceorles ; making the 

substance of the nation or tribe. Their 
privileges were; 

(a) To come and go at will. 

(b) To bear arms. 

(c) To avenge personal injuries. 

(d) To hold property as freehold (allod). 
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(e) To participate in public assemblies. 

(f ) The right of compurgation or payment 

of a fine, instead of submitting to 
other infliction, as penalty for cer- 
tain crimes. 

(3) The Liti; Saxon Lazzi, whence comes the Ger- 

man Leute, people; they were attached to the 
soil and owed service to the lord whose land 
they occupied, but had no voice in commu- 
nity affairs. Their property was called a 
Feod (transferable property) from fe or vieh, 
cattle, the only transferable property; hence 
Feodales, VasaUi, and feudal system. 

(4) Slaves; not considered as persons, but property. 

This class was replenished from; 

(a) Prisoners of war. 

(b) Gamblers who staked their liberty 

and lost. 
* 
6. Government of the Oermans ; Duruy, c. L 

The civil administration of the Germans may be divided 
into (a) Central or General Administration and (b) Local 
Administration. 

(a) The Central or Creneral Administration consisted 

of; 

(1) The chief J if the tribe were not monarchial, 

elected by the people as magistrate or mili- 
tary leader. He was a presiding oflicer w^ith 
rather complete executive power. 

(2) The king, if the tribe were a monarchy. He 

had power very similar to the chief above. 

(3) A popular assemhly, or folk-moot, consisting of 

the whole body of freemen ; 

Wallace, Hist of Russia, J, c. VII; Tacitm, Ger- 
mania, c. IX. 

(a) A sacred institution. 

(b) Met twice a year in the open air. 

(c) Powers of the Assembly; 
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(1) Legislative, as touching all matters of 

national import. 

(2) Judicial, in matters of appeal or of 

great importance. 
(4) Hundreds or divisions of the whole body of 
freemen for minor judicial matters such as 
the ownership of property, the cognizance of 
matters pertaining to rnerea and guilds; 

(a) Presided over by a reeve or hundred- 

ealdor. 

(b) Times of meeting. 

(c) Place of meeting. 

(b) Local Aduiiuifltration ; 

This was vested in the village community, the 
lowest unit of democracy, which consisted of a 
community of kindred, holding their lands either 
wholly or partially in common. This community 
made its own local laws, elected its own officers, 
and arranged for its own police. 

7. Resume; JJW/r, Verfammg den Deut^chen VolWii, Band I. 

The most obvious contrast between Roman and Germanic 
civilization appears in the fact that while the former was 
urban/ the latter was rifral. It was probably Montesquieu 
who first clearly stated the fact that modern liberty has its 
roots in the forests of (lermany. The feeling of personal, as 
distinguished from political or corporation independence, was 
unknown to the Romans, and early Christians. The Ger- 
mans brought the passion for personal independence into soci- 
ety irrationally civilized, because civilized without reference 
to that element in human nature. This new element soon 
proved itself too strong for its Roman environment. After 
this spirit of liberty had dedroijed the Empire, the Germanic peo- 
ples assimilated, in some measure, the principles of lihertj/ derived 
from the gospel, and became the fountain of mmlern society, 

"The Sages of the East were teaching wisdom beneath the 
palms; the merchants of Tyre and Carthage were weighing 
their heavy anchors, and spreading their purple sails for far 
2 
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seas; the Greek was making the earth fair by his art, and the 
Roman founding his colossal empire of force, while the Ger- 
man sat yet a child, unknown and naked among the forest 
beasts; and yet unharmed and in his sport he lorded it over 
them; for the child was of a royal race and destined to win 
glory for all time to come." — Menzel, as quoted by Kingsley. 



LECTURE V 



THE ROMAN WORLD AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTH CENTURY 

Authorities : Gihbcm, Decline and Fall of tJie Roman Empire^ cc, XXX- 
XXXVIII; Hodgkin, Mly and her Invaders, II, 54S-SS8; Qui- 
zot, Civilizaiion in France, Lectures II- VII; Durean de la Malle, 
Econornie politique de» romains, S wlnmes; Montesipxieu, E^pri dr 
Lois, cc, IX-XVI; Kingsley, TJie Roman and the Teuton, c. I; 
Guhl and Kohiier, Life of the Greeks and Romans; Enierton, Irir 
troduction to tfte Middle Ages, cc, I-III; Duruy, Hist, of the 
Middle Ages, 2-16; Thatcher and Schwill, Eutvj}e in the Middle 
Age, 1-15, 72-88; Oman, The Dark Ages, 1-89, 

I. Boundaries of the Empire ; 

Le Compte, Franz de Champa^ny, Les Chars, Tom. II, Appendijc, Maps; 
See Lahberton, Historical Atlas, Plates XIX-XX. 

"The Empire was about two thousand miles in breadth, 
from the wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia 
to Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; that it extended in 
length more than three thousand miles, from the Western 
Ocean to the Euphrates; that it was situated in the finest 
part of the Temperate Zone, between the twenty-fourth and 
fifty-sixth degree of northern latitude, and that it was sup- 
posed to contain above sixteen hundred thousand square 
miles, for the most part of fertile and well cultivated land." 
— Gibbon J c. /, 18. 

II. Civil and Military Government; 

Civil and military government were incorporated in one 
man, the emperor. He was raised to a mysterious height, 
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and sheltered his power under the doctrine of divine right. 
There grew up beneath him a series of civil and military 
offices, at the head of which sat the seven great officers of 
fitate ; . 

1. The count of the sacred chamber. Duties? 

2. The master of the offices (Duruy, 2-4), Duties? 

3. The quaestor of the palace. Duties ? 

4. The count of the sacred largesses. Duties? 

5. The count of the private estate. Duties? 

6. The count of the domestic cavalry. Duties? 

7. The count of the domestic infantry. Duties? 

III. Municipal Government; 

1. The distinctive characteristics of municipal toions did not 
rest upon the basis of origin or geographical position but 
upon the peculiar constitution of the city to which the term 
was applied. Thus, in Latium and Italy there were certain 
■cities erected into municipia. As Rome's conquests increased, 
these municipia extended beyond Italy. The word municipi- 
um has not at all times been identical. The dominant idea 
of a municipal town, however, is a town to which liberty of 
legislation and freedom of internal administration have been 
accorded. The greater number of municipia^ although they 
enjoyed the free exercise of their own institutions, had, like 
the colonies, a political system, somewhat analagous to that 
of Rome. They usually had; 

(a) A species of senate under the name of curia. 

(b) Under the name of'decurians or curiales, they had 

orders answering to senators, patriciuns, and, 
below these, ])lebians. 

(c) Their duumviri, quatuorviri, were a species of consuls. 

(d) They also had aediles, censors, and quaestors for 

their i)olice and local finance, offices designed to 
maintain the balance of power in the state just 
as they did at Rome. These differed in some de- 
tails owing to local peculiarities. Their legal 
systems, like their institutions, were a close copy 
of Rome, 
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2. Their Golden Age; 

(a) While the Emperor was gradually monopoluing the 
authority that belonged to the comitiaj the lead~ 
ing citizens of the municipia discovered that they 
were powerless in national politics, and transferred 
their attention to local administration. The 
municipia, unmolested by the central government, 
flourished. Membership of the curiay the govern- 
ing body, was a coveted honor. This was spec- 
ially true from Augustus to Constantine. 

3. Their Decline; 

(a) From Constantine to the fall of the Western Em- 

pire the resources of the central power had di- 
minished, while its wants steadily increased. 
The despotism of the Roman Emperors lived in 
the presence of three constantly threatening dan- 
gers, (1) The barbarians, (2) The populace, (3) 
The soldiers. 

To raise the necessary revenue, the emperor be- 
gan to inflict frightful taxes upon the municipia, 
and the cur inks were held responsible for the col- 
lection of the same. (A close parallel of this 
system is seen in De TocqneviUe, France Before the 
Revolution^ c. XII.) The tK:)sition of the decurion 
became unbearable, but was nevertheless incum- 
bent on all citizens holding not less than twenty- 
five acres of land. 

(b) In the fourth century the class exempted from cu- 

rial duties consisted of; 

(1) All who held senatorial rank. 

(2) All officers of the imperial government. 

(3) All officers of the army. 

(4) All the clergy. 

((•) Under this regime thecurial class steadily declined 
in numbers and wealth, leaving society divided 
between the two distant and hostile sections ; 
(1) The privileged class. 
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(2) The masses with no rights. 

IV. The Various Reasons Given for the Fall 
of Rome Classified Under Four Heads ; 

1. Economic Vices; 

Guizot, Civ. in Frmwey LecL II; Blanqviy HiM. of Political Economy ^ 
cc. V and X; Durenu de la Malic; Hodgkin, II, c, IX, 632-611; Ste- 
phetisatif Public LandM ami Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic, 62-17. 

(a) Roman civilization despised the eminent law of la- 

bor. Rome consumed what should have been its 
capital. • 

A society of which the above is true can not main- 
tain itself against the shock of pestilence or war. 
Both of these came. — Seeley^ Roman Imperialismj 
p. 59. 

(b) Industrial condition of Rome and other large cities 

— SisTnondi, 1-10. 

(c) Industrial condition of the smaller Italian cities. 

(d) Industrial condition of rural Italy. 

(e) Ostentation of Italian wealth. The industrial pros- 

perity of peoples depends not on the mass of 
national wealth, but on its distribution. 

(f ) Bad taxation and restriction upon legitimate occu- 

pation were methods by which enterprise was 
systematically fettered and discouraged. The 
Lex Claudia^ forbidding senatorial houses to en- 
gage in commerce, forced capital into land worked 
by gangs of slaves on a large scale, and thus 
tended directly to the debauching of the plebeian 
class. 

2. Vices of the Roman Civil System ; 

Rome committed the fatal blunder of allowing the politic- 
ally active citizens to become separated into two classes: the 
-one concerned solely with general rights and interests, the 
•other debarred from all influence on general politics, and 
limited to participation in local government solely. A con- 
■dition of things proved by history inconsistent with either a 
free state or a strong state. 
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8. Vices of the Roman Military System ; 

HodgUn, IT, 63^; Gibbon, cc, /, //, \VII, XVII ; Mwxif^quiev^ 
Effpri de Lois, cc. JA", XVL 

(a) Indisposition to military duty. 

(b) Unfitness therefore of such as did enter the army. 

(c) Helplessness against invaders, in case the army was^ 

beaten. 

(d) Gift of military education to officers and soldiers 

who used it against Rome. 

4. Moral Deaay; 

Gibf)on, cc. 11- VII; Merhnle, XX; IltKlgkin, foe. cit. 

(a) The sturdy virtue of the early Romans quickly gave 

way before Greek skepticism. 

(b) Evil influences were brought in from the East 

along with the wealth which was gathered by 
conquest. Debasing religious ceremonies of the 
Greek cult corrupted the youth of the nobility. 

(c) Luxury continued to breed vice. 

(d) Depravity spread from city to country till the whole 

population became contaminated, and so un- 
nerved. One great mad rush for wealth and 
amusement had crushed all else. The Roman 
noble had become a soft and pampered dilettante 
who sought in vain for some new form of vice; 
the Roman pleb, a lustful beast. 



LECTURE VI 



THE BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 

I. First Period of Invasion; Goths. Burgrun- 
dlans. Vandals and Huns; 

General Authorities : Ilodgkin, Giblton^ Shejyimrdy MUman, DaJiv,. 
Frcewmij StlJle^ EmerUm, Dunuj^ (Jman^ nml Thatcher and 
SchiriU (la pn'rionfili^ meutupued. 
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I. Steps in Germanic History precedinir the Great Mi- 
gration; 

(a) Settlement on the Baltic Sea, mentioned by Pytheas 

of Massilia, who was contemporaneous with Alex- 
ander the Great. — Elton, Origins of English His- 
tory, 23-74. 

(b) (113 B. C.) Cimri and Teutones cross the Alps 

and come in contact with Rome ; are destroyed 
by Marius at Aquae Sextiae and Vercellae. — 
Barin{/-Gould, c. I. 

(c) (58 B. C.) Ariovistus leads his Suevian followers 

across the Rhine and takes possession of a large 
part of Gaul and the Roman frontier; is defeated 
and driven back by Caesar. — Gallic War, Bks. 
XLI-LIV, 

(d) (31 B. C.-14 A. D.) Augustus undertakes to sub- 

due the Germans; 

(1) By sending Drusus against them to extend the 

Roman frontier from the Rhine to the Elbe; 
some success, 9 B. C. 

(2) By an expedition under Tiberius which aimed 

at the organization of a Roman province be- 
tween the Rhine and Elbe ; 

(a) Forts on the Elbe. 

(b) Bridges, roads and canals in process of 

construction. • 

(c) Roman administration and Roman 

taxes introduced. 

(3) By an expedition under Varus, which resulted 

in the diglastrous battle of the " Teutoberger 
Wald," near Paderbom, or Dietmold, in 
Miinster, where the Roman army was utterly 
destroyed. Hermann, the German hero of 
this exploit, now has a monument overlook- 
ing the battlefield. 
Men rale f HMcmf of the Romam undei- the Empire, 
Vol IV, 267-27 4. 

(e) The Marcomani cross the upper Danube into Panno- 
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nia and are beaten back by Marcus Aurelius at 
Vindobona, 180 A. D. 
' SeeJey, Roman Imperialmn^ loc, cii.; Pelham^ 4^0-4^1, 

2. The Goths ; 

Sources : Jordmiej^j De Eebiis Getki» {550); ZosimuXf Hourijtfi^d in the 
latter jmrt of tfie fifth century and v:mif a hijdonj of Rome from the 
death of Commodus to 410; Dexip^v^ {£54-!378Jy Scifthica, contain- 
ing an account o/[ the Gothic \\ar; Petma Patricu* [534-56^) f a 
continuation of Dion CasaiuSj hw* an account of the iKxrbarian em- 
basifien. 

Authorities: Hodqkiny J, (the best account in Engliuli); Gibbonf cc. V, 
Xly XXVl, XXX, and XXXI; Enc. Brit,, ati. on Goth^; Free- 
man, The Goths at Ravenna; Kingsletf, Lecture III; Stilli, c, II; 
Oman, 1-32, 65-105, 

(a) Their origin; 

Ihxlgkin, I, 94-102, 

The origin of the Goths is not definitely known 
— tradition points to Scandinavia. Says Freeman : 
"The name has been used as one of contempt, as 
designating anything mediaeval or romantic, in 
the stead of Teutonic as a wide term of designa- 
tion, applied to a style of architecture which has 
nothing Gothic save the name." All must be dis- 
tinguished from the history of the national Goths; 
play a great part in Europe from the third to the 
eighth century of our era. 

(b) Associated with the Vandals and Gepids. 

(c) Located on the Black Sea, 170 A. D. 

(d) Settlement outside the Empire upon either bank 

of the Dneiper, and by this latter fact divided 
into the two great tribes of Ostrogoths and Vis- 
igoths (170-274) ; 

(1) Struggle with the Romans during the reign of 

Antoninus Caracalla (211-217). 

(2) Excursion into Dasia during the reign of Alex- 

ander Severus (217-222). 

(3) Pass the Danube and ravage Moisia. 

(4) Emperor Decius defeated and slain in 251. 

(5) Emperor Claudius defeats them in 269. 

(e) Ostrogoths move across the Dneiper into the ter- 
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ritory of the Visigoths while the latter move 
into Dacia from which the Roman legions were 
withdrawn by Aurelian in 274 ; treaty made with- 
the Goths lasts ninety years (274-376) ; 

(1) Visigoths, and, to a certain extent, the Ostro- 

goths, became Arian Christians. 

(2) Visigoths became rapidly civilized through 

their dwelling in Dacia; Ostrogoths are 
slower in their advancement. 

(3) Ermaneric, the Ostrogoth, builds a vast Empire, 

becoming over-lord of most of the German 
peoples; unites the two branches of the 
Goths. 

(4) Ulfilas (311-381) was largely instrumental in 

the conversion of the Goths and translated 
the Bible into Gothic, thus producing the 
oldest writing in the Germanic language. 

(5) First impact with the Huns; Ermaneric de- 

feated; Ostrogoths pass under the rule of the 
Huns; Visigoths seek alliance with the Em- 
pire, 37B. 
Through the next two periods of Gothic history, Ostro- 
rgoth and Visigoth must be treated separately. The Ostro- 
goths receive attention in the second division of the Ger- 
manic invasions. Following is an outline of Vistgothic history. 

3. The VIsigroths ; 

(a) Wanderingrs witliiu the Eantern Empire ; 

(1) Cross the Danube into the Empire under Frith- 

igern in 376. 

(2) Battle of Adrianople and defeat of the Romans; 

the emperor, Valens, slain, 378. 

(3) Theodosius the Greatsucceeds Valensand makes 

peace with the Visigoths, giving them Moisia 
and Thrace; death of Theodosius, in 395, 
ends this truce. 

(4) Alaric chosen king {395-4^10); 
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(a) Birth and early training. 

(b) Expeditions into Greece. 

(c) Made master of Illyricum. 

(d ) Passes into Italy. 

(e) Battle of Polentia, 402 ; defeated and turned 

back by Stilicho. 

(f ) Death of Stilicho and return of Alaric into* 

Italy. 
(gr)^Sack of Rome in 410. 
(h) Death of Alaric. 

(5) Ataulf, brother-in-law of Alaric; 

(a) Early training. 

(b) Treaty with Rome. 

(c) Marries Placidia, the daughter of Theo- 

dosius the Great. 

(d) Leads his forces into Spain. 

(e) Murdered in 415. 

(f ) Singeric rules for seven days. 

(6) Walia is made king {^15-^18). 

(b) State-buUdiiig^; 

(1) When Walia became king, in 415, he made a 
treaty with Rome by which he received 
Spain and the southern part of Gaul in re- 
turn for aid against the enemies of the Em- 
pire. Here he established the Visigothic 
kingdom with its capital at Toulouse. 

{2) Theodaric succeeds Walia {518-^51) ; 

(a) Visigoths emerge from barbarism and adopt 

the manners and laws of Rome. 

(b) Take sides with the Romans in the struggle- 

with the Huns. 

(c) Theodoric is killed in the battle of Chal- 

ons, 451. 
(J) Eunc, tlie eldest son of Theodork {^5 1-^85), 
{4) Alaric 11. {i85-o07); 

(a) Is compelled to enter into a struggle with 

the ambitious Franks under Clovis ; is. 
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killed by him in battle and his people 
driven beyond the Apennines, where 
they continue to rule. 

(5) Amalric, infant son of Alaric II., and the 

daughter of Theodoric the Great, king under 
the protection of his grandfather (507-531); 

(a) Visigoths divided into two parties; 

(1) One party stood by Amalric. 

(2) One party elected Gesalic, an illegiti-^ 

mate son of Alaric II. 

(b) X Gesalic overthrown. 

(c) Visigothic kingdom established in Spain 
- by the aid of Theodoric. 

(d) Amalric slain by the Franks; end of the 

Bait dynasty. 

(6) Theiidis chosen king (531-548) ; 

(a) Contest with the Franks, 541-542. 

(b) Weakness of the Visigoths. 

(c) Killed by an assassin in 548. 

(7) Twenty-three elective Visigothic kings between 

Theudis and Roderick, having little power 
and reigning on an average, less than eight 
years. 

(8) In the reign of Reccared (586-601) the Visigoths 

were converted from Arianism to the Cath- 
olic faith and became faithful children of the 
Church; became demoralized and weak; 
never granted civic rights to the provincials. 

(9) Conquered by the Saracens in 711. 

(10) A remnant still maintained their independence 
in the mountains of Asturias, and formed a 
basis for the present Spanish nation. 

(c) €k)veminent of the Visigrotliic Kingdom ; 

(1) An Elective King, 

Who was distinguished from his fellows 
only by a larger following of saixmes. 

(2) An Assembly, 

Which was a shrunken form of the old 
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Germanic folk-moot, now consisting of 
the dukes or large land .owners; this 
assembly 

(a) Elected the king. 

(b) Made all the laws with his sanction. 

(c) Formed a judiciary for the consideration 

of all cases of importance, civil and 
criminal. 
(3) All local powers were absorbed by the nobility, 
each noble having his own court. 

(d) Classes of the People ; 

(1) The whole territory was divided into districts 

along the lines of the old Roman provinces 
and civitates and these were governed by 
dukes. 

(2) Each duke kept a body of personal dependents 

called saiones whom he could trust even 
against the king. 

(3) A small body of lesser free-holders or ceorls, 

(4) A large servile population of Hispano-Roman 

blood held down by a sprinkling of Gothic 
men-at-arms, each bound by an oath to fol- 
low some Gothic noble who considered him- 
self the equal of the king. Is not this feud- 
alism ? 

(e) Relationship hetween conqueror and snhject; 

(1) Diflference emphasized. 

(2) Visigoth governed by customary Germanic law. 

(3) Subjects governed by Roman law. 

(4) Marriage between the two peoples forbidden. 

4. The Burgundians ; Enc, BHt. 

The Burgundians were a German race settled between the 
Oder and the Vistula; they early came in conflict 
with the Alemanni, whom they defeated; crossed 
into Roman Gaul in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, under Gundicar. 
(a) The Romans gave them one-half of their houses and 
two-thirds of their cultivated land. 
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(b) Thus was formed the first kingdom of Burgundy 

between the Aar and the Rhone, with its capital 
at Worms. (413-443.) 

(c) Extended their power to the south of Lake Geneva 

on both sides of the Rhone till they reached the 
sea; changed their capital to Lyons. 

(d) Gunderic, (436-470); 

(1) Extended his power somewhat. 

(2) Divided his territory among his sons. 

(e) Gundibald, Second son of Gunderic (470-516) ; 

(1) Reunited the kingdom under his sway. 

(2) An Arian, but patronized the Catholics. 

(3) Codified the Burgundian law. 

(f) SigriHmuiid, son of Gundibald (516-524) ; 

(1) Married the daughter of Theodoric the Great. 

(2) Murdered his own son and was for this reason 

overthrown by the Franks and Ostrogoths. 

(3) Territory between Durane and Drome, with the 

cities of Avignon, Orange, and Vivicus, given 
to Theodoric. 

(g) Gundlmar (524-534); 

(1) Is engaged in a struggle for existence with the 

Franks. 

(2) Is finally conquered and driven out of the king- 

dom in 534. 
(h) Burgundy becomes a part of the Frankish kingdom 
till 875, when Boso I. of Provence, who married 
Ermengarde, the only child of Louis II., the Em- 
peror, erected the kingdom of Lower Burgundy. 
(i) In 888, Rudolph, a Swiss count, erected the king- 
dom of Transjuran, or Tpper, Burgundy. 
The Burgundians were at first Arians but, after the Frank- 
ish conquest, were gradually won over to Catholicism. 

5. The Vandals; 

SorRCBS : Idaiim is the fffnt authority for the Vandah in Spain; Proco- 
pim [500-660) in the authority for the overthroir of the Vandal 
kingdom by Iielimriun; Victor VitenM9, 4^6 ; Victor ( \1rtenenxi9. 

AuTHORiTiBB : Dahu^ Konige der (iermancu^ Part I; Hodgkin, 11^ ^ilO- 
606 (Ih'M account in EngJinh); (iitilHm, cc. XXXI, XXXII J, 



1 
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XXXVI; Thtnit/y c. II; Emerton, c. Ill; Enc. Br'U. AH, on 
Vmidah ; Thatcher and iSchinll, Se-SS, 55-57; Oman, 7-17, 

(a) Early home of the Vandals ; Tacituft, c. XL 

{ 1) Central and eastern Part of Prussia. 

(2) Move southward (167-175). 

(3) Conquered by Aurelian and settled in Dasia 

and Bohemia. 

(4) Defeated by the Goths (331-337). 

(0) Settlement by Constantine in Pannonia (337 

406). 

(b) Conversion to Arian Christianity (337-406) ; 

(1) Due to Ulfilas and the Goths. 

(2) Took Bible with them into Spain. 

(c) Language and customs at one with the Goths. 

(d) In 406, Stilicho withdrew the Roman garrisons from 

the forts along the Rhine frontier in order to mass 
them against the threatened invasion of Alaric 
with his Visigoths. The Vandals taking advan- 
tage of this fact recross the Danube, march 
through their old home and, in 406, pass the 
Rhine and overrun Gaul. 

(1) They are attacked and driven southward by 

the Franks. 

(2) Cross the Pyrenees into Spain in 409. 

(3; Fight for i)ossession of Spain with Suevi and 
Visigoths and are gradually driven south- 
ward. 

(4) On the invitation of Count Boniface, they cross 
into Africa under the leadership of their 
famous king Gaeseric. 

(e) Gaeseric, king: (427-447); Oman, 7-11. 

(1) Character of Gaeseric, //oc?^/://i //., 5^5-^^^. 
(2; Outward api)earance. 

(3) Ilis creed, Arian. Says Hodgkin: "The re- 

sources wielded by this iron will and re- 
morseless heart were i)ertinaciously directed 
to two great objects, the humiliation of the 
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Roman Empire and the extirpation of the 
Catholic faith/' 

(4) Crosses into Africa with his whole people num- 

bering 80,000 all told, in 429. 

(5) In 430, has possession of all of Africa save 

Hippo, Cirta, and Carthage. 

(6) Makes a treaty with Valentinian III. by which 

he receives all of Roman Africa belonging to 
the western Empire, save Carthage and the 
surrounding territory, promising in turn to ab- 
stain from this city and pay a tribute to Rome, 

(7) Captured Carthage in 439. 

(8) Administration of Gaeseric ; 

(a) Divided his people into thousands for pur- 

poses of war. 

(b) Land settlement ; 

( 1 ) Took all the large estates of the African 

landowners and turned them into 
domain lands worked by bailiffs. 

(2) Of the remainder he made two parts, 

(i) the best in the province proper 
and beyond, he gave to his follow- 
ers; (ii) the poorer portions, he 
left in possession of the original 
holders, but taxed them for the en- 
tire royal revenue. 

(3) The small holders, or curiales were left 

in possession and untaxed. 

(c) Enslavement of the provincials. 

(d) Persecution of the Catholics!; 

(1) Party strife among the provincials. 

(2) Gaeseric's plan of repression. 

(3) Not many martyrs. 

(9) Vandals become a naval power. 

(10) Vandals invited to Rome by the widow of 

Valentinian III., Eudoxia, sacked the city, 
in 455, and carried the widow and her two 
daughters to Carthage. 
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(11) Vandals rapidly became Romanized. 

(12) Gaeseric dies in 477. 

(f) Hunneiic, eldest son of Gaeseric (477-484); 

(1) Carried on no wars. 

(2) Killed all his brothers and their families save 

the two children of Ginzo, in order to secure 
the succession to his own son. 

(3) Engaged in persecutions of the Catholics. 

(4) War with the Moorish subjects. 

(g) Reign of Gunthamund (484-496). 
(h) Reign of Thrasamund (496-523). 

(i) Hilderic, son of Hunneric and Eudocia (523-530). 

(J) Geilamir (530-534). 

(k) Vamlal kingdom goes to pieces before the onslaught of 

Belisarius, the famous general of JuMinian, SS^. 
(1) Vandal is lost to history. 

6. The Huns; 

Authorities: Hodgkin, II, 1-^S^ (beM); Gibbon, cc. XXXIV, XXXV; 
EmertoHy c. Ill; De(iium'ey, Thi Flight of a Tartar Horde; Enc, 
Brit. J art. on tfie Ham. 

(a) Home in Northwestern Asia, Turanian stock. 

(b) They move toward the West and cross the Tanais 

into Europe in 375. 

(c) Defeat Ermaneric, the Goth, and break up his em- 

pire ; subdue the Ostrogoths and force the Visi- 
goths across the Danube, 376. 

(d) Take possession of Pannonia. 

(ej Description of the Huns and their method of life. 

(f) Auxiliaries of Rome. 

(g) Wander over the greater part of Central and East- 

ern Europe and some seem to have gone back to 
Asia. 

(h) Attiki, the in*eat Hunnic Lieader ; 

(1) Compare the estimate of Attila given by Gibbon 

with that of Hodgkin. 

(2) Description of Attila. 

(3) Sources of his power. 
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(4) Extent of his empire. 

(5) Break with Rome. 

(6) Line of march; forces gathered under his ban- 

ner; siege of Orleans; arrival of the allied 
Roman and Visigothic armies; battle of 
Chalons, 451; result, 
(i) Attila marches southward into Pannonia; crosses 

into Italy, 452; destroys Aquileia; marches on 

Rome; met by Pope Leo; death. 
( j) His numerous sons quarrel over the division of the 

empire. 
Qi) Battle of Neda results in all the subject Teutonic 

nations gaining their independence from the 

Huns ; Hunnish power destroyed. 
(1 ) Portion of the Huns under Ernak goes back to Asia ; 

others settle along the lower Danube and the 

north shore of the Black Sea; others still pass 

into the Eastern Empire, 
(m) R6sum^. 

II. Second Period of Invasion; Ostrogoths, 
Lombards, Anglo-Saxons and Franks. 

1. The Ostrogoths; 

Sources: Jordanes (»t*e article in Enc. Brit. onJordanes by Hodgkin). 

Authorities: Dahn, IHe Kmiije der Germanen^ Abtt, 1-5; CiibboUf cc, 
A'A'AXY, XLI; Hodgkin, III, 1-721, 1\\ entire; Kirmley, 
Lectures IV- VI; Stille, Durny, Emertoti, Thatcher and iSchwillf 
loc, cit.; Oman, 1-3^% 80-88, 96-106 (an exceUent n^iort account). 

For the history of the Goths before their division see 

previous lecture. 

(a) Wanderings within tlie Empire ; 

(1) When the Hunnish power broke in pieces after 
the death of Attila, the Ostrogoths regained 
their independence in conflict with his sons, 
and, after various wanderings to the north of 
the Alps, settled in Pannonia and the valley 
of the upper Danube. Here they played the 
same part which the Visigoths had played a 
century before. 
3 
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(2) They march to the west in a body, in 488, at 

the instigation of Zeno, led by their young 
king, Theodoric. Henceforth their history 
is little else than the biography of one man, 
in this respect similar to that of the Vandals. 

(3) Had attained a higher degree of civilization 

than any other of the Germanic tribes. 

(4) Dress, manner and armor showed traces of Ro- 

man influence. 

(5) They had been Christian for nearly a hundred 

years. 

(b) Stiite building:; 

(1) Theodoric (455-526) ;—A7/j/78/f>y, Lectures IV- V. 

(a) Born in 454. Sent to Constantinople as a 

hostage when eight years old. "He re- 
mains in the emperor's court for some 
ten years; learns little of books; returns 
to his father at the age of 17, a fine spec- 
imen of the physical man. 

(b) He succeeds his father in 475, when but 

twenty years old; lives for a time at 
Constantinople. 

(c) In 488 leads his peo])le into Italy. 

(d) Meets Odoacer and the Heruli at Verona 

and defeats them in a terrible battle. 
IMgkin, III, 214-2^0. 

(e) Captures Ravenna, 493, and slays Odoacer 

while at a banquet. 

(f ) By this act he becomes the sole ruler of the 

Western Roman Empire, 493. 

(g) Partition of lands; 

(1) Confiscated one-third of the lands, 

chiefly that previously held by Odo- 
acer and his followers, for his Gothic 
soldiers. 

(2) Recognized the claims of a nobility 

and a plebian class, but left all 
Crothic holdings free from taxation. 
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(Similar to the Visigothic and Van- 
dal plan.) 
(h) Separation of the Goths and Italians; 

(1) Goths held lands and benefices as 

military stipend and had to keep 
themselves prepared for war at a 
moment^s notice. 

(2) Italian population was freed from all 

military service, but had to bear all 
fiscal burdens, 
(i) Foreign policy ; 

(1) Relations with Gaul ; 

(a) He himself married Augafleda, 

the sister of Clovis ; he gave a 
sister in marriage to the king 
of the Vandals ; a daughter to 
the king of the Burgundians, 
and a second daughter to the 
king of the Visigoths. 

(b) Relations with the East. 

Hodgkin, III, cc. IX-X. 
(j) Domestic policy; 

(1) Relations with the church; 

(a) An Arian, he tolerated the Cath- 
olics. "Religion," said he, "is 
a thing which the king can not 
command, because no man can 
be compelled to believe against 
his will." 

(2) Gave full protection to the Jews. 

"The benefits of justice," he said, 
"must not be denied even to those 
who err from the faith." 

(3) Civil government of Theodoric; 

(a) In accordance with the Roman 

laws so far as Roman popula- 
tion was concerned. 

(b) Goths followed their own cus- 

toms. 
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* (c) Theodoric held the position of 
mediator and in reality gov- 
erned all by an absolute will, 
(k) Prosperity of Rome. 
Gibboji, c. XXXIX. 
(1) Flourishing condition of Italy, 
(m) Ostrogothic and Visigothic union during 
the reign of Theodoric ; 

(1) Alaric II. killed in battle against the 

Franks (507) ; his infant son, the 
grandchild of Theodoric, declared 
King with Theodoric as overlord. 

(2) Becomes the overlord of nearly all the 

German nations. 

(n) Difference between the dominion of Er- 
maneric and Theodoric; the one barbar- 
ian, the other civilized. 

(o) Death of Theodoric, 526. 

(p) His character, Hodgkin, III^ 577-683, 

(2) Athalaricj grandson of Theodoric, king of the 

Ostrogoths (526-534) ; 

(a) Only ten years old ; his mother made re- 

gent in his minority. 

(b) A poor sickly boy, wholly unfitted to rule ; 

the Kingdom goes rapidly to pieces. 

(3) Arrudasuntha succeeds her son, 534 ; 

(a) Associates her nephew,Theodohad,with her. 
Hodgkin, III, 713, 

(4) Theodohad (535-536) ; murders Amalasuntha 

and assumes the sole power; is involved with 
the Eastern Empire; killed, in 536, at the 
instigation of Witigis. 

(5) WitigiB is made king by the Ostrogoths (536-* 

541); 

(a) Character. 

(b) Territory invaded by the Franks whom he 

buys off* with the cession of Provence 
and the donation of £80,000. 
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(c) Tries with 100,000 men to re-take Rome 

from Belisarius; fails in this attempt. 

(d) Really accomplishes nothing in his reign. 

(e) Taken prisoner at Ravenna, 540, and 

carried to Constantinople by Belisarius. 

(f ) Dies a patrician in 541. 

(6) Totila (541-552) succeeds Witigris; 

" Though almost the last, he was quite the 
noblest flower that bloomed upon the Ostro- 
gothic stem, gentle, just and generous, as well 
as a valiant soldier and able statesman." 
Hixlgkin, IV, 4S9, 

(7) Justinian, Emperor of the East (525-565). 

Belisarius and Narses are sent to conquer 
the Western Empire. 
Hodgkin, III, a\ U, 15; IV. 

(8) Struggle for supremacy in Italy. 

(9) Ostrogoths vantjuished by Xarses. Finis Goth- 

Oram. 
"They disappeared, those brave Teutons, out of whom, 
welded with the Latin race, so noble a people might have 
been made to cultivate and to defend the Italian peninsula. 
They were swallowed up in we know not what morass of 
Gepid, of Herulian, of Slavonic barbarism." — Hodgkhij JF, 

2. Lombards; 

Authorities: GibhmyCc. XLIIand XLV; Eju\ Brit., art. on Ijnnharth; 
Duruy, c. Ill; EmerUm, c. VI, 57-69 ; Kitifjaleify Ij^rtnrfi^ VII, 
X, XI; Ilmff/khi, Vol^i. V ami Vlcomplde; Oman, 181-J03, '27 ^~ 
288 (excellent). 

(a) Early home of the Lombards ; 

(1) Found dwelling on the left bank of the Elbe 

in the second century; closely related to the 
Saxons; coarser grained than the Goths; 
legends connect them with Scandinavia. 

(2) In the fourth century they are found dwelling 

on the banks of the Danube, half Christian- 
ized; they were Arians. 
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(3) Here on the Danube the Lombards repeat the 

history of the Goths before them. They are 
allied with the Empire and furnish soldiers 
for many campaigns. 

(4) They overthrow the Heruli and destroy the 

Gepidae. 

(5) They move westward into Pannonia where 

they dwell for some forty years, being in- 
vited into this territory by Justinian. 

(b) Their settlement in Italy ;—A7ngr«/^/, cc. t; X 

(1) While dwelling in Pannonia they received an 
invitation from Narses, then Exarch of Ra- 
venna, to come into Italy. (Doubt is thrown 
upon this statement of Paul the Deacon by 
most modern writers.) They accept the in- 
vitation, and, having crossed the Alps led by 
their king Alboin, settle in the valley of the 
Po, 568. From here they extend their 
power over the greater part of the peninsula. 
(Xote the limits on a map,) 

(c) Alboin, King of the Lombards (568-572) ; 

(1) Lombard history differs from that of the Goths 

and Vandals in that it is in no way bio- 
graphical. No great man arises like Theo- 
doric and Gaeseric. Alboin is a common 
barbarian. 

(2) Conquers Northern Italy. 

(3) Is murdered by Peredeo at the instigation of 

Rosamund, Alboin's wife, 572. 

(d) Clepho elected king (572—573); 

(1) Killed by a slave; did nothing. 

(e) 573-5S3, a period of anarchy in which there was no 

king elected; dukes with their own followers con- 
tinued the conquest; spread Lombard rule in 
broken order throughout Italy; this period re- 
veals the old Germanic custom of government 
and conquest better than any other. 

(f) Autharis, son of Clepho, made king (583-590) ; 
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(1) Central power strengthened by the homage of 

all the dukes, the gift of Pavia as a royal city, 
and the bestowal of half of all the lands as 
royal domains. 

(2) War against the Franks, Burgundians, and 

Romans. 

(8) Pushed pillaging exi)editions in all directions. 

(4) Married Theodelinda the daughter of a catholic 
duke of Bavaria, and was himself won over 
from Arianism; the greater part of the na- 
tion, however, had been converted to the 
Arian faith and were not conformed to ortho- 
doxy till the seventh century. 
(g) Agilulf, a cousin of xVutharis, made king (590-516); 

(1) Carried on successful war against the Romans 

and won Padua, Mantua, and a tribute of 
1200 soUdl in gold. 

(2) Reign of peace for some years. 

(h) Adaloald, son of Agilulf, made king (016-626); 

(1) Only fourteen when his father died; mother 

regent during his minority. 

(2) Went mad. 

(i) Arioaldj elected in G26, reigned twelve years, 
(j) RothariH (03<S-Gr)2); 

KimjHiri/f c, XL 

(1) A very al)le king but an Arian. 

(2) Lombards retain their Germanic customs and 

laws. The country is divided into some 
thirty-five dukedoms or counties, each under 
a practically independent ruler. 

(3) The old German national assembly, or folk- 

moot, survived with the Lombards as it did 
not do any where else in the southern move- 
ments of the tribes; reason for this. — Oman, 
197, 

(4) Rotharis framed the Lombard Code of Laws in 

648. This consisted of the customary Ger- 
man law; a mere comp<ict between king and 
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people; the law is not promulgated on the 
king's authority, but b}^ and with the con- 
sent of the people. This code was territorial 
and bound both Lombard and Roman; a 
notice to the conquered Romans of the cus- 
toms of the conquerors that they would be 
expected to obey. — Oman, 197. 

<k) Liombard Grovemmeiit ; 

(1) At the head was an elective king whose powers 

were limited by the will of the xcUan. 

(2) A icitan^ or great council, composed of the most 

eminent by reason of birth and dignities; 
this body drew up the laws, passed decrees, 
and performed all the arts of government, in 
conjunction with the king, but validity was 
given to their acts by vote of the 

(3) National assembly or folk-moot. 

(4) Local matters were referred to local authorities ; 

the dukes or nobles had the chief part of the 
people as retainere and with these held feudal 
courts similar to the Visigoths; the schul- 
thais, or king's reeve, looked after civil affairs. 

(5) A very small subject Roman population, owing 

to the depopulated condition of Italy when 
the Lombards entered the peninsula. 

< I ) Duration and extent of the kinsrdoui ; 

(1) Lasted from Alboin, 568, to the reign of Desid- 

erius, 774, more than 200 years. 

(2) Lombards never succeeded in conquering the 

whole territory. There existed during their 
entire occupancy, three capitals: the Lom- 
bard one, Pavia; the Latin one, Rome; the 
Greek one, Ravenna. 

(3) Charlemagne and his Franks subjugate the 

Lombards and reduce them to vassalage in 
774. Lombards in time united with the 
Latin population and so lost their identity 
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but the German type predominates in North- 
ern Italy and the valley of the Po. 

3. Anglo-Saxons; 

Sources : Ciemrf Gallic War, Bk. TT, 21, »eq,; TaciUiSy Gennania, cc, 
I'Xl; Aiujht-Saxtm ChmnieleH. 

AUTH0BITIE8 : Green, The Making of Englaml, r. I; Hi^. of the Enqli»h 
People, /, cr. I-Ill ; Stuhhn, Eng. Consiitntianal iligtory, 1, cc. 
Ill- VII; Gardiner, HiMory of England, cc, I, II, III; Taine, 
Hift. of Eng. Literatnre, chapter on the Saxons ; Kemble, Saxons 
in England, Vol. I entire; Taylor, The Origin and Grmcth of the 
Eng. i.'onMt., cc. I-TII ; Freeman, Early Eng. History, entire; 
Oman, IliMory of England, cc. I-III 

(a) The Saxons in their old home ; 

(1) Location of the various tribes of the Saxon Con- 

federacy ; 

(a) Saxons proper, along the shores of the North 
Sea between the Ems and the Elbe. {See 
Gardiner^ 8 Atlas.) 

(])) Frizians, westward from the Ems to the 
Rhine. 

(c) Angles and Jutes occupied the Danish pen- 
insula. 

(2) Description of the country occupied by these 

tribes. — Green, Eng. People, I., l-^j Taine ^ 
9-lOU. 

(3) Description of the people ; 

*^ Huge white bodies, cold-blooded, with fierce 
blue eyes, reddish flaxen hair, ravenous 
stomachs filled with meat and cheese, heated 
by strong drinks; of a cold temperament, 
slow to love, home-stayers, prone to brutal 
drunkenness. These are to this day the 
features which descent and climate preserve 
in the race, and these are what the Roman 
historian discovered in their former country." 
— Ttdne. 

(4) Political institutions; the same as all the other 

Germans. 

(b) Conquest and settlement of Britain; 
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(1) Roman Britain; Gardiner j c. L 

(a) Roman conquest ; CsesaVy Plautim, and 

Agricola, 

(b) Britain becomes a Roman province. 

(c) Character of Roman civilization. 

(d) Saxons appear as pirates in the channel, 
A. D. 287; Roman forces withdrawn. 

(2) Importance of the period of Teutonic conquest 

and dimness of its history. 

(3) Similarity of the soil and climate of Britain to 

the old Saxon home. 

(4) Britain never fully conquered by the Romans; 

the three peoples still remain distinct ; 

(a) Caledonians, north of the Roman wall. 

(b) Loegrians, to the South and East, sub- 

mitted to Roman civilization and be- 
came Christainized. 

(c) Cambrians or Welsh, westward, remained 

unsubdued. 

(5) Jutes invited over to protect the Loegrians from 

the attacks of the Caledonians and Welch. 
Given Isle of Thanet; joined by friends, they 
undertake the conquest of the mainland of 
Britain ; kingdom of Kent, 455. 

( 6 ) Establishment of the Saxon kingrdonis ; 

(a) Aella founded the kingdom of Sussex, 491. 

(b) Cerdic founded the kingdom of Wessex, 

516, with his capital at Winchester. 

(c) Kingdom of Essex established in 520, with 

its capital at London on the Thames. 

( 7 ) Establishment of the Anglean kingrdoms ; 

(a) In 547 the Angles appeared in the Hum- 

ber and established the kingdom of 
Northumberland with its capital at 
York. 

(b) In 571, the kingdom of East Anglia was 

founded with its capital at Norwich. 
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(c) Mercia was founded, in 684, with its capi- 
!" tal at Lincoln. 

(8) The Heptarchy ; 

(a) These seven little barbarian kingdoms now 

occupied the soil which the Romans 
held for nearly 400 years, and by a very 
slow process finally consolidated into 
one kingdom. 

(b) Similarity of climate and soil, and an en- 

vironment of enemies kept the Saxons 
from enervation and made their devel- 
opment wholesome and continuous, 
though far slower than that of the Ger- 
man tribes which passed into the South. 

(c) Isolation preserves the purity of Saxon in- 

stitutions. 

( c ) The growth of national unity ; 

Stubha, J, cc. VI-VIII; Taylor, c, IV. 

(1) England and the Continent. TayUrr, loc, cit 
(a). Limits of the Teutonic Conquest. 

(b) Britain as a country ceased not to exist till 

after the battles of Deorham and Chester. 

(c) Conciuest afterwards more humane. — 'Tay' 

lor, U9. 

(2) Formation of the Heptarchic Kingdom ; 

(a) The war leaders become kings. — Taylor, 
150-152. 

(3) Relation of the Heptarchic Kingdoms to each 

other; 

(a) Bretwaldas; Freeman, I, 10; Green, 70, 71. 

(4) Conversion, and growth of unity in the 

National Church; Freeman, I, 19, 20. 
(a') Concjuerors remain heathens for a century 
and a half. 

(b) Kent, the first Christian kingdom. 

(c) Gregory's plan of ecclesiastical organization. 

(d) Conversion of East Saxons. 
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(e) Conversion of Edwine of Northumbria. 

(f ) Celtic monastery at Hii. 

(g) Missionaries from Hii convert West Saxons, 
(h) Conversion of Mercians and East Anglians. 
(i) English Church accepts Latin Christianity. 
( j ) Theodore organizes the English Church. — 

Taylor, 15i, 

( 5 ) The strugrsrle for supremacy between Xorth- 

umbria, Mercia, and Wessex ; 

(a) Supremacy of Northjimbria. 

(b) Supremacy of Mercia. 

(c) Broken by Wessex in 754. 

(6) Final supremacy of Wessex; 

(a) Cerdic and Cynric. 

(b) Battle of Deorham. 

(c) Egbert, the last Bretwalda; unites all Eng- 

land under the sway of Wessex, 802. 
At this juncture make the following maps: 

Map of Northumberland at Un greatest extent. 

Map of Mercia at its greatest extent. 

Map of Wessex at its greatest extent. 

Map of The Church showing spread of Christianity. 

4. The Franks from Clovis to Charlemagne; 

Authorities : Annnhof FuUUi ; Gregory of Tonrn, HiMorla Ecclesiastica 
Francorinn ; Gesta Frnacorum ; FretiegdrinH. 

Guides : MUman, III, 11 ; Gihfxm, c. XXXIII; Guizot, HiM. of Civ. in 
Fnmce, cc. I-XIV; Ilint. of France^ /, c. IX; Ldvime, Pol it. 
Iliid. of Europe J 68-69; Freeman, The Franh and the Gauh 
(HiM. Emiy», I ^eriea) ; Kitchin, IIi»i. of France, J, cc. III-X 
(the best account in En/jli»h) ; Enc. Brit., art. on France by 
Kitchin ; Duruy, Hist, of France, /, c. IV; Sir Jamen Steplien, 
■ Lectures on the Hist, of France, Iieotures I-IV ; W. C. Perry, 
Franks to the Death of King Pijmin; W. Irving, Mahomet and 
His Successtyrs; Stilli, cc. III-lV ; Oman, 66, 66, 110-127, 
168-180 ; Thatcher and Schwill, 47, 84-184. 

(a) Franks before Clovis (241-481) ; 
(1) Origin of the Franks ; 

(a) The name "Franks" occurs for the first time 
in a rude barrack song sung by the soldiers 
of Aurelian when setting out from their en- 
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campment on the North German frontier for 
the Persian war in 241, and as a pleasing 
doggerel caught up and kept alive by the 
street urchins of Rome: 
''Mille Sarznatas mille Francos semel et semel oc- 

cidimuB ; 
Mille mille mille mille mille Persas quaerimus." 

^Enc, Brit. 

(b) Home in the lower Rhine district; represented 

a federation. 

(c) In the middle of the third century they had 

spread themselves over the greater part of 
Northern Gaul, and were divided into two 
great families: 

(1) Ripurarii, between the Rhine and the 

Meuse. 

(2) Salii, upon either side of the Rhine, east- 

ward to the Yssel and westward to the 
Scheldt. 

(d) At the time of Attila^s invasion the Franks are 

firmly established, the Salii, with their cap- 
ital at Dispargum, and the Ripurarii, with 
their capital at Cologne. 

(e) Allied with the Romans. — Duruy, 3^. 

(b) Merovingian Franks (481-687); 

(1) Condition oj Oaid in 481; 

(a) Between the Loire and Pyrenees, the Visigoths 

ruled. 

(b) Burgundians occupied the valleys of the Saone 

and Rhone. 

(c) Between the mouth of the Loire and Seine were 

the Armorican free cities. 

(d) Syagrius ruled for Rome between the Mayenne 

and Somme. 

(e) All Belgic Gaul was held by the Franks. 

(2) Clovls (481-511) ; 

Of the two great families, the Salii early develop 
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the greater strength, and become masters of Northern 
Gaul, under their leader, Clovis. 

(a) CloVis with his Salian Pranks overthrows Sy- 

agrius at Soissons, 486, and extends the 
Frank boundary to the Loire. — Story of the 
vase. 

(b) Marriage of Clovis and Clotilda (493). Clo- 

tilda was a Catholic; marriage the means of 
converting the Franks to Catholicism. 

(c) War against the Alemani; conversion of Clo- 

vis; battle of Liilpich (Tolbiachum); re- 
sults: importance of the conversion of Clo- 
vis; alliance between Franks and Papacy 
begins (496). 

(d) Burgundy becomes tributary (500); hastens the 

unifying of these people with theFranks. 

(e) Conquest of the Visigoths (507) ; 

(1) Undertaken by Clovis mainly for territory. 

(2) Church lent its aid, as the Visigoths were 

Arians. 

(3) Visigoths driven beyond the Pyrenees. 

(4) Aquitaine occupied by Franks (508). 

(5) Clovis receives ambassadors from the East- 

ern Empire. 

(f) Annexes Ripuaria; 

Instigates Cloderic, son of Sigibert, king of Ri- 
puaria, to kill his father; has Cloderic killed 
for this crime; is chosen king of Ripuaria. 

(g) Other Frankish kings slain. 

(h) Clovis, sole ruler of all the Franks (511). 
"So," says Gregory of Tours, "he extended 
his power throughout all Gaul." 

(i) Died at Paris (511) when 45 years old; sum- 
mary. 
(3) Division of the Kingdom of Clovis among his sons; 

(a) Theodoric received the Northeast part; capital 
at Metz. 
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(b) Hildebert received the central part; capital at 

Paris. 

(c) Clodimir received the west part; capital at Or- 

leans. 

(d) Clotair received the old Salian territor}' with 

the capital at Soissons. Each one had also 

a portion of the later conquests in the South. 

(4) Chief divisions of subsequent Merovingian history; 

KUchin, I, 67-96. 

I. Frcnti the partition at the death of Clovis to the divmon 
of Frankinh Gaul into the three kingdoms of AtiMra- 
sia, Neustria, and Burgundy^ 511-567. 
II. The 4 niggle betioeen Australia and Xeustria under 
Brunhild and Fredigond, 507-013, 

III. The period of Dagoberty king of XeuMria, 013-638, 

IV. The Royal Nonentities, to the battle of Testry, in which 

Austrasia under Pipin of Heristal vanquished 
Neustria, 638-087, 

I. 511-567; 

(1) Theodoric contiuered Thuringia, till now independ-' 

ent; two hundred young girls crushed under the 
wagon wheels (530). 

(2) Conquest of Burgundy (534); 

(a) Gundebald, king of Burgundy, died in 516, 

leaving his kingdom to his sons, Gundimar 
and Sigismund. 

(b) Clotilde incites her sons to a war against these; 

Clodimir was killed in a campaign against 
Sigismund, 524; his kingdom divided be- 
tween his brothers; kingdom of Orleans 
passed away. 

(c) 532, Clotair and Hildebert undertake another 

expedition against Burgundy; occupy the 
whole territory. 

(3) Death of Theodoric, king of Metz, 534; succeeded 

by his son, Theodobert, who went on a campaign 
into Italy; lost his army; died in 547; Theode- 

4 
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bald, his eight-year-old son, succeeded him; died 
in 553. Clotair took the kingdom. 

(4) Death of Hildebert without heirs, 558. 

(5) Clotair becomes sole ruler of the kingdom of his 

father, Clovis; died in 561. 
II, 597-613 ; 

When Clotair died, in 561, he left his kingdom to 
his four sons, Charibert, Gontran, Sigibert I., and 
Chilperic. In 567, Charibert died without heirs. 
The kingdom was again divided into three parts ; 
(a) Austrasia, (6) Neustria, and (c) Burgundy. 
(See map.) 

(a) Austrasia, in the East, on both banks of the 

Rhine; Sigibert I., king; population? 

(b) Neustria, in the West; Gallo-Roman; Chilperic, 

king. 

(c) Burgundy, most settled of all; was merely the 

old kingdom of that name enlarged toward 
the north; Gontran, king. 

(1) Rivalry between Austrasia and Neustria; 

(a) Takes form under the half legendary rivalry be- 

tween Brunhild, wife of Sigbert I., and Fredi- 
gond, the mistress of Chilperic. 
Diiruy, 48-52. 

(b) Finally results in Clotair II., youngest son of 

Chilperic and Fredigond, becoming sole king 
of the Franks (613). 

(2) Condition of Gaul during the sixth century ; 

(a) General disorder. 

(b) Three societies existed in Gaul; 

(1) Gallo-Romans; condition? 

(2) Barbarians; condition? 

(3) The Church; condition? 

in, 613-038; 

(1) Clotair IL, 613-628; 

(a) The Perpetual Constitution, drawn up by the 
leaders of Austrasia and Neustria, aided by 
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the bishops, marks an epoch in Frankish 
development; signed by Clotair in 614; in- 
voled; 

(1) Abolition of taxes. 

(2) Restitution of lands taken from the church 

or nobility. 

(3) Restoration of episcopal elections to the 

people. 

(4) Irrevocable confirmation of all grants. 

(5) Freedom of the clergy from the jurisdiction 

of the royal tribunals. 

(6) The independence of judges and extension 

to slaves of the right to be heard before 
judgment. 

(b) Neustria advanced more rapidly than Austrasia. 

(c) Clotair makes his son, Dagobert, king of Aus- 

trasia, in 622, with Pipin of Landen and 
Arnulf as mayors of the palace. 

(d) Clotair died in 628, leaving two sons, Dagobert 

and Charibert. Charibert died in 633. 
(2) Dagobert, sole king of the Franks {628-638) ; 

(a) Character ot Dagobert; greatest king since Clo- 

vis; Merovingian kingdom reached its height 
in the reign of Dagobert. 

(b) A luxurious court at Paris. 

(c) Policy void of all morality. 

(d) Symptons of approaching decline. 

(e) Mayors of the palace. 

(f ) In 633 the Austrasians compelled Dagobert to 

crown Sigibert I., his son, then three years 
old, as their king. 

(g) Dagobert died in 638, leaving Sigibert III., then 

eight years old, king of Austrasia, and Clo- 
vis II., a four-year-old boy, king of Neustria. 
With these the Merwing kingdom fell to 
pieces. 
IV. 638-687; 
(1) Do-nothing kings; 
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(a) Sons of Dagobert ; 

(1) Sigibert I., in Austrasia (638-656); Pipin 

of Landen, mayor of palace. 

(2) Clovis in Neustria (638-656); Erkenwold, 

mayor of palace. Grimoald tries to 
place his son upon the Austrasian 
throne; fails. 

(2) Ebroin, mayor (659-681); St. Ledger. 

(a) Struggle between Austrasia and Neustria. 

(3) Pipin and Martin, mayors of the palace tor Austra- 

sia (678) ; 
(a) Martin was murdered by Ebroin, but the lat- 
ter was himself killed the following year. 
Pipin, with his Australians, overthrew the 
Neustrians in the battle of Testry (687); 
completely victorious. 

(c) Carolingian Franks to Charlemagne 
(681-768); 

(1) Origin of the Carolingians. 

Duruyy 66; Oman 256-800 • 

(2) Pi'pin of Heristal, grandson of Pipin of Landen, 

now ruled over all the Franks ; did three import- 
ant things; 

(a) Struggled to bring back under Frankish rule 

the Germanic nations east of the Rhine. 

(b) Rekindled in Austrasia the national spirit by 

beginning again the March parades. 

(c) He aided the popes and missionaries in their 

efforts to Christianize the Germanic peoples 
beyond the Rhine, thus giving us, mayhap, 
the first, and almost the only example of 
national aid to Christian missionaries. 

(3) Death of Pipin in 714; makes his grandson his suc- 

cessor, passing by his two sons by a second wife, 
Charles and Childebrand. Charles was now 
twenty-five years old. He was imprisoned at the 
instigation of Plectrude. 
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(a) Austrasians rose against Plectrude, who ruled 
for her little grandson, and liberating Charles, 
made him their leader. 

(4) Charles Marrel, Mayor ( 715-741 ) ; 

(a) Defeated the Neustrians at Cambrai (717.) 

(b) Drove out the Saxons and sent monks to con- 

vert them. 

(c) Became supreme head of the Franks. 

(d) Elevated Clotair IV. to the throne, keeping 

for himself the title, Duke of Austrasia. 

(e) Battle of Tours (732). 

(f) Died, in 741, leaving two sons, Carloman and 

Pipin. To Carloman fell Austrasia; to Pipin, 
Neustria, Burgundy and Provence. Carlo- 
man retires in 747, giving his power to Pipin. 

(5) Pipin leBref (741-708); 

(a) Obtains the pope's sanction to his taking the 

crown. 

(b) Conquered Aistulf, king of the Lombards and 

took from him the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
his recent conquest. This, embracing the 
cities of Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fiorli, 
Urbino and Sinigaglia, with all their de- 
pendencies, Pipin handed over to the Pope. 
Thus did the Pope become an important sec- 
ular prince, 756. 

(c) Conquest of Septimania and Aquitania. 

(d) Death of Pipin and division of his kingdom 

between Carloman and Carl, afterward 
known as Carl the Great. 
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LECTURE VII 

CHARLEMAGNE AND UNIFICATION 

AuTHORiTiEB I Effivhard^ Life of Charlemagiie ( TrayiJtlated by Tuniei'f in 
Harper's Half -I four Series); Momltert, A Iliitt, of Charles the 
Great {Perhaps the best) ; Vetatdt, Charlemame ; Oman^ 33SS81; 
Siekel, Acta Carolinorum '2 Vols, ; Church, The Beginnings of the 
Middle Ages, 117- W ; Thatcher and Schwilly 116-140; Adams, 
Civ, During Middle Ages, 137-170; Capitxdaries ; Guizot, Hist of 
Civ, in France; Pop, HiM, of France, /, cc. X-XI,; Menzei, 
HiM, of Germany, 1,229-260; Bryce, Holy J?cmi. Empire, cc 
III—V; Milman, IV, 12 ; Dumtf, Mid, Ages, 122-148 ; Hist, 
of France, 71-91; Emerton, cc, XII-XIV ; Kiichin, Hi^. of 
France, I; Michehi, I, 117-175; Lcmsse, 23-29; Gifford, 
Hiast, of France, I, 160-190 ; G, P, B, James, Life of Cliarle- 
magne. 

• 

1. Introduction; 

I have now reached what may truly be called the central 
epoch of the Middle Ages, the great Carolingian Empire, upon 
whose founder panegyric has exhausted her powers, and this, 
too, not without reason, for among the heroes of former ages, 
his name, alone, enjoys a kind of double immortality; the 
one, the deliberate award of history, the other the prodigal 
gift of fiction and romance. 

(a) Political changes were the marked characteristics of 

the Frankish history up to the time of Charle- 
magne; social institutions must now occupy our 
thought. 

(b) Legal rights under the empire were determined by 

the relation of citizens to the central administra- 
tion. 

(c) Germans had no gradations of legal rights. Each 

individual freeman claimed everything; he had 
no property, and, therefore, no need of laws 
governing property. 

(d) Transition from this system took place in the reign 

of Charlemagne. 

(e) Sketch of Carl. 
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2. The Wars of Charlemagne ; 

Guizot, HiM. of France J c. X-XIL 

(a) The Carolingian crown was worn on tenure of con- 

tinual conquests ; 

(1) Campaign against Aquitaine. Sketch. 

(2) Italian campaign, 773-774. Sketch. 

(3) Saxon campaigns, 772-803. Thirty-three in all. 

Sketch. 

(4) Danish campaign, 789. Sketch. 

(5) War against the Avars, 781-796. Sketch. 
(6J Spanish War, 778-812. Sketch. 

(7) Results of these wars. Extension of boundaries. 
{Make a map.) 

(b) Causes of Ills success; i^epheu, 

(1) Every campaign was a national act. 

(2) Gaul furnished a basis for military operations. 

(3) Advancement in the mere materials of war. 

(4) Ability to concentrate his forces upon any cen- 

tre. 

(5) Carl made war support itself. 

(6) Each new conquest became a recruiting ground. 

(7) Maxim, " To divide and conquer," carried out. 

(8) Confidence in the powers of subordinates. 

(9) Champion of the Church. 

3. Charlemagne made Emperor (800); 

EmeiioHf c. XIV; Brtjce, c, V; Dnrvy^ 72-91. 

(a) Imperial theory. 

(b) Contemplated marriage between Charlemagne and 

Irene, Empress of the East. 

(c) Coronation of Charlemagne, 800. 

(d) Foundation of the new empire; 

(1) Rested on both Romanic and Germanic tra- 
ditions 

4. Administration of Charlemagne; 

Bryce^ loc cif. 
Charlemagne was an organizer rather than an originator, 
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as Bryce claims. His administration was divided into two 
divisions; (a) Civil; (b) Ecclesiastical; 

(a) Civil Administration- 

Is naturally divided into, (1) Cmitrcd or General, and 
(2) Local; 

(1) Central or General Administration ; 

(a) King and Counsellors. 

(b) Folk-moot, or general assembl}'', which met 

twice a year ; some crude method of rep- 
resentation. Power of folk-moot was 
mainly advisory; no initiation. 

(c) King with the consent of the folk-moot for- 

mulated the capitularies ; 

(1) ClaiBsification. 

(2) Comments. 

(3) Comparison. 

(2) Local Administration ; 

For administrative purposes the whole terri- 
tory was divided into districts and 
over these, the power of the Emperor 
was exercised by two classes of agents 
appointed by Charlemagne ; 

(a) Local and permanent; (Define duties and 

powers.) 

(1) Grafen (counts). 

(2) Mark-grafen (Margraves or border- 

counts). 

(3) Herzogen (dukes). (Given in inverse 

order of importance.) 

(b) Dispatched from the centre and transitory; 
(1) Beneficiaries or vassals of the Emperor 

who held of him, either in fee or 
without fixed rule, land throughout 
the kingdom; jurisdiction; duties. 

(b) Ecclesiastical Administration ; 

The Ecclesiastical administration of Charlemagne 
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may be divided into three parts, or treated 
under three heads ; 

(1) Organization of the hierarchy. Charlemagne 

assumed the power of legislating for the 
clergy. 

(2) The nomination of ecclesiastics. 

(3) The' creation of clerical benefices and benefici- 

aries. 

5. Results of Charlemagne's Administration 
on Civilization; 

(a) His system was a forcible repression of disintegrat- 

ing tendencies which were all the time gathering 
strength ; 

(1) The frontiers of Germany, Spain, and Italy 

were continually fluctuating. 

(2) The history of France under the Merwing kings, 

which we have just studied, presents a con- 
stant, univercal decline. 

(b) The secret of his failure to establish a permanent 

government is in the fact that not centralization 
but localization was the will of the people. " The 
nations were not ripe for settled life or extensive schemes 
of polity; the differerace of race, language, manners, 
over vast and thinly populated lands, baffled every 
attempt to maintain their connection, and when once 
the spell of the great mind teas withdrawn, the mutu- 
ally repellent forces began to work, and the mass dis- 
solved into that chaos out of which it had been formed J^ 

— Bryce. 

(c) Charlemagne intentionally developed and strength- 

ened the hierarchy; he unintentionally developed 
feudalism. 
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LECTURE VIII 



FROM THE DEATH OF CHAJILEMAGNE TO THE 
TREATY OF VERDUN (8 U-^iS) 

Al'thorities : yfichelet, 7, r. Ill; Duruy^ Middle Ages, 130-147; Ihiruy^ 
Biift. of France, 86-91; Kitclnrij /, 72-200; Gifford, HhU of Fravce^ 
J, 191-206; Emerton, MedUeral Europe, 1-40; Menzel, /, 279-289; 
Church, 147-157; Thatcher ami SchwiU, 140-147; Bruce, c. VI; 
Oman, S8S-412, 

I. Louis the Pious (814-840) ; 

(a) Division of the kingdom of Charlemagne; 

(1) During his life, Charlemangne gave Italy to his 

son Pipin, Germany to his son Carl, and Aqui- 
taine to Louis the Pious. 

(2) Pipin and Carl both died before their father. 

(3) Charlemagne then gave Italy to Bernhard, son of 

Pipin, while Louis the Pious received the impe- 
rial title with all the rest of the great kingdom 
of his father. 

(b) Character of Louis the Pious ; 

(1) Weak, but honest; fitted to be a monk rather than 
a king. 

(c) Divides his kingdom among his sons ; 

(1) By his first marriage he has three sons, Lothair, 

Pipin and Louis. 

(2) He summons a council and divides his territory'' 

among his sons as follows ; 

(a) Lothair has Italy given to him to govern di- 

rectly while he is associated with his father 
in the Empire. 

(b) Pipin receives Aquitaine. 

(c) Louis receives Bavaria. 

(3) They are not to make war, conclude a treaty, nor 

cede a city, without his authority. 
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(d) Revolt and death of Bernhardt (817-818) ; 

People of Italy, eager for independence, join Bern- 
hardt in a revolt which results in the overthrow 
and death of Bernhardt; Italy reverts to the Em- 
pire. 

(e) Repression of a greneral insurrection ; 

(1) Slavs in Saxony. 

(2) Avars in Pannonia. 

(3) Arabs in Septimania. 

<f ) Liouis makes public confession of his faults and 
loses his grip upon his subjects (822). 

(g) First deposition of Louis (825); 

Ommij 395, 

(1) In 822, Louis married Judith of Bavaria and, in 

823, has a son, Charles, by her. 

(2) Judith prevails upon him to give a kingdom to 

Charles. 

(3) In 829, Louis cancelled the partition of 816 and 

gave Alemania and Burgundy to Charles. 

(4) The elder sons rebelled and deposed Louis. 

<h) Restoration of Louis (830) ; 

Accomplished by a national assembly at Nimuegen; 
Pipin and Louis were given back their kingdoms 
as at first. 

( i ) Second deposition of Louis the Pious (833) ; 

(1) Pipin and Louis the German form a combination 

against their father. 

(2) The Emperor defeats them and plans to give Aqui- 

taine to Charles. 

(3) Lothair now joins his brothers to defeat this new 

partition. 

(4) The Liigenfeld, the Campus Mmdacli ubi plurimoi^m 

Jidditas extincta eM. 

(5) Louis the Pious sent to an abbey at Soissons, Ju- 

dith forced to take the veil, and little Charles 
sent to the monastery of Priin. 
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(]) Second restoration of Louis tlie Pious (884) ; 

(1) The German and Austrasian nobility took arms in 

behalf of the old man. 

(2) Lothair chased over the Alps. 

(3) Louis put back in all his dignity. 

(k) Third civil war; 

(1) Louis the Pious calls a council at Aachen, 837, and 

gives the territory of Lothair north of the Alps, 
together with a portion of Louis the German's 
land, to Charles. 

(2) Louis rebels. 

(3) Pipin of Aquitaine dies, leaving a son, Pipin, to 

inherit the struggle. 

(4) Louis the Pious gives Aquitaine to Charles. 

(5) Lothair joins with his father in order to recover his 

birth-right. 

(6) Louis the Pious, Lothair and Charles join issue 

with Louis the German and Pipin, the son of 
Pipin of Aquitaine. 

(7) Louis the German is defeated. 

( 1 ) L.ouis tlie Pious dies (840). 

(m) Quarrel over the division of territory; 

(1) Pipin IL, son of Pipin of Aquaintaine, on the in- 

stigation of Lothair, entered into a conspiracy 
to snatch Aquitaine from Charles. 

(2) Louis the German and Charles join forces against 

Lothair and Pipin II. 

(n) Battle of Fountenay (841) ; 

(1) Louis the German and Charles were victorious, after 

a terrible battle; Austrasia's power forever de- 
stroyed. 

(2) Oath of Strasburg sworn between Louis the German 

and Charles. 

(o) Treaty of Verdun (843); 

(1) Louis the German and Charles unite to drive Lo- 
thair out of Aachen. 
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(2) Lothair, unable to pay his soldiers, flees to Burgundy 

and sues for peace. 

(3) Partition of Verdun ; 

(a) Louis the German kept the territory east of the 

Rhine, together with Mayence, Worms and 
Spires, on the west. 

(b) Lothair received Italy together with the eastern 

part of Gaul, bounded by the Rhine and the 
Alps, and the rivers Meuse, Saone and Rhone. 

(c) Charles had assigned to him the remainder of the 

Gaulish territory, together with the provinces 
of Vasconia, Septimania, and the French pos-* 
sessions beyond the Pyrenees. Thus was laid 
the foundation of the three nations, Germany, 
Italy and France. 
See LabbertoHy Hist. Atht«, Plate XXVIII. 



PART II 



FEUDALISM 

OR The Individualistic Attempt at Civiliza- 
tion (800-1250) 



GENERAL AUTHORITIES 

PART II 

Gleieler, Ecclesiastical History ; Keander, History of the Church ; Mllmaii. His- 
tory of Latin Christianity ; Adanlfl, Civilization During the Middle Ages; Brjce, 
The Holy Roman Empire ; Eraerton, Mediaeval Europe ; Gibbon, The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ; Oman, The Dark Ages : Henzel, The History of Ger- 
many ; KltehtB, The History of France ; Qnlzot, Civilization in Europe : Stabbs, 
Constitutional History of England ; Freeman, The Norman Conquest ; Freeman, 
Histor>' and Conquest of the Saracens ; Stephen, Lectures on the History of France ; 
Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe: Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship ; 
Green, History of the English People, IV volumes ; Gardiner, Students' History of 
England, III volumes: Michelet, History of France: tinizot. History of France; 
Fisher, History of the Christian Church ; Bnrj, The Later Roman Empire. 
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LECTURE I 

THE FEUDAL STATE 

Authorities: Andrews^ Institutes of General, Histonj, 175-^14; Adams, 
Civilization Ihirimj th^ Middle Ages, 194-'226 (excellent); Emerton, 
Introduction to the Middle Ages, 2S6-255; Kitchin, History of 
France, I, ^40-226 [a eery clear and concise discussion); Hallam, 
I, 148-226, Students^ Series, c, II; Guizot, Cir. in Europe, Lt'Cfure 
IV, Civ. in France, Second Course, Lectures II- VI; Mdman, IX, 
c. IV; Siubhs, Const, Hist, of Eng., c, IX; Freeman, Xonnan 
Conquest, V, c. Ill; Stiile, Ledure VI; Thatcher and SchuHl, 
216-230. 

German : The chief great German authorities are ; IVeitz, Ayifdnge der 
Vasscditdt, Anfdnge des Lehnwesens, Hist. Zeitsch. X III, 1865; 
Roth, Paul, Geschichte des BeiwficiaUvesens, 1850, Feudalitd und 
Vnterthanen rerlKind, 1863; Brunner, Die Landrerleihungen der 
Merovinger und Kawlinger. 

French : Fustel de Cmdanges, Les Origines du Regime Femlal. 

Illustrative Literature : FroissarVs Chronicles; G. P. R. James, 
Life of Richard Cceur de Lion; Shakespeare, King John; Kingsltyj 
The Saints* Rest; Miss Yonge, The Prince and the Page; Scott, . 
Ivanhoe, The Talisman. 

I. Transition to Feudalism; 

Adams, 195-203. 

1. I stated in my lecture upon Charlemagne, that he ia- 
tentianally developed feiuMisvi. After the barbarian invasions, 
the two primitive associations of the German nations, the 
tribes and the various bands, with their methods of admin- 
istration and military patronage, were broken up in passing 
to the Roman soil. They dispersed themselves throughout 
the immense territory of the empire. The chiefs occupied 
vast domains. They were too far from each other to meet 
and deliberate in common. The political sovereignty of the old 
general assembly became impracticabUy and teas doomed to perish, 
and give way to another system. 

2. Roman society also dissolved after the invasion. . 

3. Charleniagrne failed in his attempt to resuscitate 

the Roman empire. 

4. The spirit of Roman imperialism failed to make any allow- 
ance to the rights ot the individual man; that of the Gtr- 
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tnan assemblies failed to control this individual in his as- 
sumption of absolute freedom from all social restraint. 

5. The atoms of society set free by the breaking up of old polU- 
ical and social forms, are note compelled to arrange themsdvea 
anew, 

6. Elements of Feudalism ; 

"There are always present in this historical feudal systenr 
iwo elements very closely united together, but which are really 
distinct, and which must ^e kept apart from one another in 
mind if we are to understand the origin of the system. One 
of these relates wholly to land and the tenure by which land 
is held. This land element is the ^benefice* or ^fiefj The 
other is the personal relation, the bond of mutual fidelity 
and protection which binds together the grades in the feudal 
hierarchy. This personal element is the relation of lord and 
vassaiy 

7. Various institutions containing: one or more of 

these feudal elements ; 

(a) Koman agricolae, in the later Roman empire, gave 

up their land to some powerful lord who could 
protect them and received at least a portion of it 
back to cultivate as tenants at will. Such a hold- 
ing was icithout rent or obligations and was called a 
precarium. The holder of a precarium was called 
a client, and the institution itself, patrocinium, 

(b) Poor freemen without any land went to a lord and 

begged his protection, claiming that they were 
no longer able to take care of themselves. The 
lord granted them their request and enrolled 
them in his household, asking in return such 
services as a freeman could perform. Not defi- 
nite. They received no land and swore no oath 
of fidelity. 'The personal relation,- or clientage,, 
did not imply at all the reception of land, and 
holding land by the precarium tenure involved 
no obligation of services." 

5 
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(c) The Franks had, as did all the other Germans, in- 
stitutions very much like the Roman ones just 
given. Of these the most important was the 
comitatus, or Gefolge. *This was a purely per- 
sonal relationship of mutual protection, service, 
and support between a chief and certain men, 
* * * voluntarily entered into on both sides." 
It was looked upon as conferring honor on lord 
as well as man, and was entered into by a special 
ceremonial^ and mncthned by a solemn ocUh, and the 
bond of personal fidelity established by it was 
considered to be of the most saci^ed atid binding 
character. No grant of land accompanied this, 
however, and when the Franks settled in Gaul 
and scattered over a wide extent of territory, it 
was no longer possible to perform the duties of 
this relation. 

8. Elements which lived ; 

(a) The Roman patrociniwn lived on, while the coniitatus 

died, in so far as its form was concerned. 

(b) But the Roman pcUrocinium was essentially modi- 

fied by the German usages. 
Adams, 205. 

O. Pre-f eudal use of the word vassal ; 

(a) Vassus] used as the title of an un-free servant, in the 

later Roman usage. 

(b) In the transitorial period this word came into grad- 

ual use as the title for a free client^ and so became 
distinctly honorable. 

lO. Lrfind relationship ; 

(a) German kings made donations of land with limited 

tenure, so that the land fell back under certain 
conditions to the donor. 
Adaim, ^05. 

(b) An easy transition from this method to the Roman 

precarium. 
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(c) Church used the precarium quite frequently, some- 
times attaching a small rent. 

11. JjegaUzing of the feudal Institution ; 

(a) Roman government never recognized the precarium 

as legal, but looked upon the whole scheme as a 
usurpation. 

(b) The Franks recognized the institution as legal, and 

the kings entered into it with their subjects. 

12. Militarj' seriice ; 

Aiidreu'Sy 184^185. 

(a) During the Roman period, no military character 

attached to the precarium. 

(b) None discoverable in the Merovingian period. 

(c) First beginnings of military service attaching to 

this institution made by Charles Martel;' 
Ada}my 207 » 

(1) In struggle with the Arabs, cavalry became 

necessary. 

(2) Royal domains exhausted by the Merwings. 

(3) Confiscation of church lands and granting of 

same to vassals bound to furnish horses; 
precariae verba regis. 

(4) A small rent due the Church. . 

(5) Word benefice came into use. 

(6) One step toward uniting land-holding and 

military service. 

(d) Efforts made by Charlemagne • to enforce military 

system brought in another change; 

(1) Lord responsible for equipment and appearance 

of his vassals in the field. 

(2) Vassals to fight under their own lords. 

(3) Duty of the citizen to defend the state passed 

from a public obligation to a private con- 
tract and became a condition of land tenure, 
13. Legral Jurisdiction ; 

(a) Passed by slow process into the hands of the holders 
of benefices ; 
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(.1) Holders of great "fiefs" had full sovereignty 
granted to them. 

(2) Through " immunities " officers of the state were 

forhidden to enter certain domains of the 
church or individuals and these persons ob- 
tained, in this manner, local judicial control. 

(3) Usurpation. 

(b) Courts thus established or controlled, retained their 
fundamental principles unchanged; 

(1) Vassals came together as the citizens did for- 

merly. 

(2) Pronounced judgment in all cases before them. 

(3) Passed local laws etc. 

14. The great public offices at the same time became 
hereditary. 

II. Feudalism Proper; 

Andrev'Sf 176-196; HaUam, c. II; Gnizot, Cir. in France, 2nd CoursCy IL 
Principle of Iviperialisni is the last word of the expiring 
past. It secures a certain equality for mankind ; i. e., the 
servitude of all under the dominion of oiie. Society could 
not accept this as its fundamental organic principle. The 
opposing principle of Individualixniy in destroying absolutism 
introduced anarchy. Feudalism did not create, but it reffUr 
lated this anarchy. The feudal system does not present the 
phenomena of social decay, but of social progress. 

1. FeuclallAin defined ^—-privute contract; 

*^ Feudalism is a form of political organization which allows 
the state to separate into as minute fragments as it will, 
virtually independent of one another and of the state, with- 
out the total destruction of its own life with which such an 
experience would seem to threaten every general govern- 
ment." — Fisher, 22S. 

2. The "feudal molecule;" 

Gnizot, loc. cit, 

(a) The castle. 

(b) The cluster of huts for dependents. 

3. Feudal Principles ; 
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(a) The peculiar theory of territorial proprietorship, 

according to which ownership was vested in one, 
the "lord" or "suzerain," while possession was 
enjoyed by another, the "man" or " vassal." 

(b) The union of proprietorship with sovereignty. 

4. Contrast between Roman, or magisterial, and feu- 

dal, or proprietary Jurisdiction. 

5. Feudal ritual ; 

During the flourishing period of feudalism the name vassal 
was not tainted with ignominy, but was a term of distinct- 
tion. The relation of lord and vassal, being thus important 
and dignified, was established by certain traditional formali- 
ties; 

(a) The ceremony of hoinage. 

(b) The oath of fealty. 

(c) The ceremony of investiture. 

6. Feudal obligations ; 

(a) Of the vassal toward the Lord ; 

(1) Military service. 

(2) "Fidelity." 

(3) "Aids." 

I. Legal or obligatory; due in three cases; 

(a) When the lord was a prisoner, to ran- 

som him. 

(b) When the lord knighted his eldest 

son. 

(c) When the lord gave his eldest daugh- 

ter in marriage. 

II. "Voluntary" extortions to which the vas- 

sals fell into the habit of submitting. 

(4) Incidents; 

(a) Reliefs. 

(b) Fines. 

(c) Escheats. 

(d) Guardianship and marriage. 

5. Many tacitly accepted obligations which can not 
be specified. 
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When feudalism was at its height the privileges of a feudal 
lord included : (a) The coining of money ; (b) the right 
to wage war; (c) immunity from taxation beyond the 
stipulations of the contract with the suzerain; (d) ex- 
emption from legislative control ; (c) original jurisdiction 
within his own domains. — c. /. Buckle^ Hist of Civ., c. IX. 
(b) Oj the Lord tovxird the vassal. 
HaUam, loc. ciL 

(1) He could not arbitrarily withdraw .the fief, 

but was bound to abide by his part of the 
contract. 

(2) He must defend the vassal if attacked. 

(3) He must render justice to the vassal, or secure 

justice for him on appeal to an over-lord. 

7. The Judicial.'orgranization; 

In every lordship was a court^ composed of the military 
vassals, and presided over by the feudal lord. Appeal some- 
times allowed. 

HaUam, /, c. J/, 234-W. 

8. Relation of the Church to Feudalism. 

9. Feudal society. 

10. Various feudal tenures ; 

(a) Tenure by knight service. 

(b) Tenure by grand sergeanty ; 

(1) Special service, as bearing the king's banner, 
giving the "hue and cry," etc. 

(c) Tenure by sergeanty; 

(1) Furnishing instruments of war, such as arrow 
heads. (Maryland was held by this tenure.) 

(d) Tenure in free and coiiwwn socage ; 

(1) By certain and determinate service, such as 

fixed rent, ploughing for certain number of 
days, etc. 

(2) Tenure in burgage. 

(e) Gavelkind. 
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III. Feudalism in Germany ; 

Andrews, 196, 

1. Different from the French. 

2. Embraced three forms of subordination ; 

(a) Lehnrecht, or public feudalism, like that described 

above. 

(b) Schidtzrechtj or quasi-feudalism, the relation between 

the freeman too poor to equip a horse for war, 
and the duke or count whom he paid to repre- 
sent him. 

(c) Hqfrecht, or private feudalism. This was the old 

Ooniitatus TelsLiion ; two kinds; 

(1) Non-military; serfs. 

(2) Military; free. 

IV. Feudalism in Italy ; 

Ihiruy, c. XXIX; St^mondSf Age of Despots; Hallamy c. /. 

1. Not greatly different from that described, but modified 
by the dominance of the Church and the Communes. 

2. Conquest by Charlema^rne and changes introduced ; 

(a) Many immunities granted. 

(b) Church favored. 

3. Otto I. and Feudalism in Italy. 

4. Henry III. and changes made by him. 

5. Communes became invincible. 

V. Feudalism in England; 

(1) Feudalism iu England before the Conquest ; 

Stuhhfi, I. c. IX; Taylor, 286-^41; Bigbv, Imw of Reid Pivperty, 34-40; 
FreeniaHy Xorrnan Conquest , itl; Greetij Hist, of the Erig, Peo- 
ple, I, 96-118; KeiiM', III. 

Sometimes said that William introduced feudalism into 

England.— ifwi/i^ J., 24. 

2. Elements of Feudalism found in Engrland before 
the Conquest ; 

(a) Change from a personal to a territorial basis ; 
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(1) Old plan ; A man ovmed land because he was free, 

(2) New plan ; A man is free because he oiv^ns land. 
(b) Elements of feudalism before the conquest arranged 

in order. 

3. William'A effect on Feudalism ; 

(a) Due to his conquest that the feudalism of England 
did not lead to the same miseries which followed 
its growth in Germany, France and Spain. 

VI. Contrast Between the Ideal and the 

Reality; 

1. Feudalism wbh, after all, only olasH ci^^ilizatiou; 

TWO STRATA , 

(a) The class icith rights ; i. e., vassals. 

(b) The class without rights; i. e., freemen, villeins, serfs 

2. Prevalent and damninfir ^\\1» ; 

(a) Anarchy and violence. 

(b) Misery of the peasant population. 

VII. Certain Salutary Tendencies; 

(1) Men began to think for themselves. 

(2) Family life was reformed. 

(3) Personal loyalty was developed, in contrast to 

submission to positive law. 

(4) The system hid certain germs of liberty ; e. g., 

in connection with the idea of contract. 

(5) The Church taught, throughout the feudal 

period, the equality of all men before God. 
Men rose from the lowest rank to the 
supremest dignity in Christendom ; e. g., 
Gregory VII. was a carpenter. 

VIII. Principles contemporary with Feudal- 

ism ; 

(1) Royalty. 

(2) The towns. 
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IX. Summary; 

The result of men's attempts up to this point to found a 
national civilization may be estimated thus : "The Roman 
Imperial attempt at civilization exhibited its inadequate 
character in that it allowed the will of one despot to hamper 
the development of nations. Feudalism is the exact antith- 
esis of Imperialism. In systematizing the opposite princi- 
ple of Individualism, Feudalism did not find the secret of 
social organization, but developed instead ten thousand 
petty despots." 



LECTURE II 



THE PAPA CY AND THE HOL Y ROMAN EMPIRE, 

Authorities: Gie»ehr, Church HiMory^ 11^ 188-243; Neander, His. of 
the Churchy Illy 91-103 ; MUmariy Bk. IV y 12; AdamSy CivHiza- 
turn During thi' Middle Aijet^, 170-196, 227 --268 ; Bryce, Holy 
Ronvxti Empir^y 53-70 ; EmerUm, Mediaeval EtiropCy 42-211 {an 
excellent account). 

1. The Papacy in the Carolingian Period ; 

1. Causes which led to the union with the CaroUn- 

giaus; 

Emertony 47-64, 

(a) Weak defense of the Eastern Empire. 

(b) Invasion of the Lombards. 

2. Appeal to the Franks under Charles Martel and 

Pipin (752-754); 

(a) Results. 

3. Functions of the Pope at this period ; 

(a) Bishop of Rome ; elected by the clergy and people 

of Rome only. 

(b) Ruler of the Papal states, — temporal. 
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(c) Head of the Universal Church; i. e., Western 

Church. 

4. The Church and Charlemagrne ; 

(For a complete outline of this mbject see outline of Charle- 
magnets Empire.) 

6. Power of the Papacy during: the reigrn of Lothair 

I. (840-8o5); 

(a) Confusion in Roman politics. 

(b) The Roman Constitution of Lothair (844.) 
. (c) Germanic idea of law. 

(d) Roman law preserved in the Church. 

(e) The Pope the chief executive in Rome. 

(f) Papacy subject to the Empire but not to the King 

of Italy. 

C. Power of the Papacy during: succeeding: Carolin- 
g:ians ; 

(a) Pope Nicholas I. (855-867); 

(1) Papacy and the Greek Church. 

(2) Trouble in regard to the divorce of Lothair II. 

of Loraine. 

(3) Power over local churches as shown in the case 

of Rothad and Hincmar. 

7. Lieg:al Foundations of the Papal Power; 

(a) •• APOSTOLIC CANONS " OF DIONYSIUS KXIGUIS (500) CONSISTING OF; 

(1) Precepts drawn from the Bible and the writings 

from the Fathers. 

(2) Decrees of councils of the Eastern and African 

churches. 

(3) Letters of Roman Bishops. 

(4) The Hispano-Isadorian Decretals. 

(5) Proclaimed by Charlemagne at Aachen (812.) 

(b) DEFECTS OF EARLY COLLECTIONS; 

(1) Carried back so far as Christianity had a legal 

existence. 

(2) No decrees of early Popes in existence. 

(C) FORGED DECRETALS; 

Neawhr, III, 366-353. 
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(1 ) Evidence, of their spuriousness. 

(2) Going back to the successor of Peter. 

(3) Nicholas I. makes use of them. 

(4) Probable origin. 

(5) Purpose of the forgery. 

EmerUm, 79. 

(a) Elevation of the Episcopate. 

(b) Elevation of the Papacy. 

(6) Importance of the forgery. 

(d)THE DECRETAL SYSTEM; 

(1) Begins with the forged decretals. 

(2) Changes the tenor of Church control. 

(3) Is opposed to the conciliar theory which ; 

(a) Makes the Pope an executive officer only. 

(b) Makes the Church a democratic institutimi. 

(4) Is opposed to the Evangelical theory which ; 
(a) ^akes no authority in the church save 

that found in the earliest Christian docu- 
ments. 

(5) Advocates the doctrine that the Papacy was 
founded by Christ himself. 

8. Papal supremacy over the Empire ; 

(a) Aided by the fact that the Emperors were weak 
men while the Popes were able. 

(b) Louis II. (871) seems to acknowledge that hi& 

right to reign lies in the sanction of the Pope. — 
Letter to Basilius. 

Emertoiiy SI. 

(c) Pope chosen without imperial sanction. 

(d) Charles the Bald madeEmperorby Pope John VIII. 

(e) The gain and loss to the Papacy by this victory. 

II. The Holy Roman Empire; • 

Bryce, 80-91 ; Emerton, 89-148; Dunnj, 149-199. 

1. The failiire of the Carolingrian line. 

2. TheStem-Dutchies; 
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(a) Bavaria 

(b) Swabia 

(c) Franconia 

(d) Saxony 



Locate on outline map and 
sketch 



3. Courad I. of Franconia elected Kingr of German^' ; 

(a) The problem before him. 

(b) Influence of the clergy. 

(c) His failure. 

4. Election of Henry I. of Saxony (919-930) ; 

(a) Refused the church sanction. 

(b) Gave his attention to consolidating the German 

power. 

(c) Added Loraine to Germany. 

(d) Battle on the Unstrut with the Hungarians. 

(e) Election of Otto I., son of Henry, as the successor 

to his father, by the German stems at Erfurt. 

45. Otto I. (936-973) ; 

(a) Coronation at Aachen. 

(b) The Stem-Dutchies as Ministri, 

(c) Otto's struggle for supremacy. 

(d) The Papacy in 900. 

EmeHoUj 115-119, 

(1) Source of Imperial power. 

(2) Causes of its decline; 

(a) In weakening the empire it weakened it- 
self. 

(b) The Papacy a local power. 

(c) Trial of Pope Formosus. 

(d) Immorality. 

{e) A Republican revival at Rome. 

(f ) Otto and Pope John XII. 

{g) Otto crowned as Emperor (962) ; Revival of the Holy 

Roman Empire f 
(h) The Roman constitution of Otto I. 

Emerton, 1S8-1S9, 
(\) The Empire controls the Papacy; 

(1) Struggle over the choice of a Pope. 
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(2) The result. 
( j ) Comparison with Charlemagne's Empire. 
(k) Otto's Papal policy. 

Emerton, 123- lU^ 

(1) Control of Papal elections. 

(2) Support of Papal authority next to his own. 

6. Otto n. (973-983); 

(a) Territorial changes; 

(1) Beginnings ot Brandenburg (965). 

(2) Beginnings of Austria. 

(3) Dutchy of Carinthia. 

(b) Local corruption of the clergy. * 

T.IOtto III. (983-1002) ; 

(a) Contrasted with Charlemagne and Otto I. 

Emertoiif 164. 

(b) Nominates a German Pope, Gregory V. (996-999).. 

(c) A new notion of the Empire. 

Emertonj 169, 

8. Henryll. of Bavaria (1002-1024); 

(a) The electoral process. 

(b) Henry's political character. 

(c) Control of the bishoprics. 

(d) THREE GREAT ISSUES BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE; 

(1) Abolition of marriage of the clergy. 

(2) Purity of election in the case of all clergymen. 

(3) Bishop should receive his right to perform his du- 

ties from no layman, but from the Pope, 

(e) HENRY APPOINTS BISHOPS; 

(1) Following precedents. 

(f ) THE CANONS OF SELIGENSTADT; 

(1) Heribert, archbishop of Mainz, undertakes to 

consolidate the German church about him- 
self. 

(2) Calls a council of the suffragan bishops at Se- 

ligenstadt in Franconia. 
• (3) Two canons of this Council ; 

(a) No person to go to Rome without the per- 
mission of his bishop. 
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(b) A person condemned by his regular cler- 
ical superior for a clerical o&xise can not 
be legally absolved therefrom by the 
Pope. 

(g) THE DECLARATION OF HOECHST (1024); 

(1) Pope Benedict VIII. declared Heribert deposed 

from his archbishopric for proclaiming the 
canom of Seligenstadt. 

(2) A council of all the German clergy upheld 

Hei;ibert and asked the Pope to reconsider 
his action. 

Oi) HENRY II, AND MONASTIC REFORM. 

(1) HENRY II. AND BURGUNDY. 

(j) PAPACY AND EMPIRE IN HARMONY; 

(1) Council at Pa via (1018). 

(2) Decrees of the Pavian Council in; 

(a) Italy. 

(b) Germany. 

(k) THE IMPERIAL IDEA FIXED IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 

(1) Death of Henry II. 

III. The Holy Roman Empire at Its height; 

Emertoriy 173-^^09; Bnjce, 87-181; Andrews, 164-166, 
1. Conrad II. (1024-1030); 

(a) General uprising against the Empire. 

(b) Opportunity for free election by reason of 

the failure of Henry II.'s line. 

(c) Electoral conference made up of the chief 

men of the five Stems. 

(d) Conrad of Franconia chosen as King 

(1024). 

(e) Claims the Imperial crown as a right. 

(f) Pope John XIX. 

(g) Coronation of Conrad II. (1027). 

(h) Annexation of Bur^ndy to the Empire 
(1032). 

(i ) Conrad and religious questions. 

(j) Conflict of elective and hereditary princi- 
ple. 
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(k) Conrad's theory of the Balance of Classes in 

Germany and Italy. 
(1) Feudal constitution for Italy, 
(m) A Lombard conspiracy, 
(n) Roman legislation, 
(o) Pope Benedict] IX., a ten-year-old boy 

(1038-1044); 

(1) A monster of crime. 

(2) Sold the Papacy to Gregory VI. 
(p) Death of Conrad (1039). 

-2. Henry III. (1039-1058); 

(a) Education of Henry. 

(b) Clerical character of his reign. 

(c) Strength of the Empire within. 

( d ) DEVELOPMENT < )F BOHEMI A ; 

(1) Conquest of Poland by Bretislaus, Duke of Bo- 

hemia. 

(2) Contest over the advancement of Bohemia to 

an archbishopric. 
# (3) Defeat of Bretislaus by Henry III. 

(e) Christianity and German allegiance in Poland. 

(f) Henry III. and the public peace — "Truce of God." 

(g) Henry HI. and the reforms of Cluny (1044); 

(1) Definition of Simony. 

(2) Motives of Simony. 

(3) Effects of Simony among the clergy. 

(4) Effects of Simony upon society in general. 

(5) The attack of Cluny upon Simony. 

(6) Henry's action in regard to the reform. 

(h) THE PAPACY UNDER TUSCULAN CONTROL; 

(1) Benedict IX. 

i i ) HENRY'S FIRST TRIP TO ITALY; 

(1) Held a council at Pavia. 

(2) Synod of Sutri; 

(a) Tries the three claimants for the Papacy. 

(b) Deposes all of them. 

(3) Election of Clement II. (Suidger of Bamberg). 

(4) Clement crowns Henry III. as Emperor. 
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(j) The policy of the German Papacy. 

(k) LEO IX. (1049-1054); 

(1) Elected by the Romans after his appointment 

by Henry III. 

(2) His conception of the Papacy. 

(3) Leo in France; 

(a) Synod of Rheims. 

(b) Attack on Simony. 

(4) Synod at Mainz. 

(5) Synod at Rome. 

(1) Papacy becoming a popular institution. 

(m) CONFLICT OF CHURCH AKD STATE; 
Emerton, 21^-289. 

(1) General social progress in Europe. 

(2) Beginnings of political theories. 

(3) The theory of the Papal power; 

(a) Isadorian theory — dangers. 

(b) Danger from the Empire. 

(^n) Death of Leo IX. in 1054, and election of Victor IL 
(o) Death of Henry III. (1056). 
3. Henry IV. (1056-1106) ; 

(a) Pope Victor II. Henry's guardian during his mi- 

nority. 

(b) Victor dies in 1057 and Henry's mother is regent. 

(c) Anti-German party elects Pope Stephen X. 

(d) Election of Pope Nicholas II. (1058); 
(1) Lateran Synod of 1059; 

(a) Establishment of the College of Cardinals. 

(b) Method of Papal election. 

Emerton, 218. 

(e) ALLIANCE OF THE POPE WITH THE NORMANS ; 

(1) Norman api)earance in Italy. 

(2) Normans dangerous to the Papacy. 

(3) Norman princes vassals to the Papacy. 

(f ) Countess Matilda of Tuscany. 

(g) Reformed Papacy and the nations ; 

(1) ITALY. 

(2) France. 

(3) England. 

(4) Germany. 
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LECTURE III 



ENGLAND FROM ALFRED THE GREAT TO THE 
REIGN OF EDWARD L {901-1272:) 

I. The Consolidated Saxon Kingdom ; 

Authorities: Oardinery cc. IV-VI ; Greeny Par. III-V; Green, Hist^ 
of Erighuul, J, 73-122; Pafgrav€, cc. IV-XV, 60-332; Freeman, 
Shrnia7i CoiumeM, c. J, ^-99, 175-356 ; Bright, J, 5-27 ; Hume, 
/, 74-171; K nighty I, 71-209 (Written in a popular style, but 
tntj^xvorthy) ; Taylor, 170-217 Langnund, 1-46; Stubb», cc. VI- 

1. EngrliHh KingTH and the strugrgle \iitli the Danes; 

(a) GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF ANGLO- 
SAXON KINGS. 

Eirbert, 802-889. 



Ethelwulf. 880-848. 



Ethelbald, Eth«lb«rt, Ethelrvd, Alfred, 871-901. 

858-SW. 860-806. 866-871. I 



Edward the Elder, 901-924. Ethclflaed, the Lady of Mercia. 



Atheutan, Edmund, 940-M6. Edred, 

i»24-940. I 946-96.). 



Edwlg, Ethelflaed— Edgar the Peaceful— Elfthryth. 

%.V959. I 939-975. I 



Edward the Martvr, 
975-979. 



Kiehard I. 

D. of .Svend. 

Normandy. 

Eifled «- Ethelr«d =- Emma — Knut. 
the Tnready, I 
979-1016. 



Edmund Ironsides, 1016. Alfred. Ed ward, -« Edgy th. Hartha Knuf, 



Edmund. Edward. 

I 

Edgar. Margaret^Malcolm Canmore. 



the Con- 
fessor. 
1042-1066 



1089-1042. 



Godwine. 

I 



Harold, 



I 1066. 

Edgyth'-Hcnrj' I. 



6 
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(b) West Saxon Supremacy; 

Freeman, /, ^--^. 

(1) Chief reason for its continuance found in the 

strength of character of the ruling families. 

(2) Aided by the Church. 

(e) The coming: of the Northmen. 

Palgrav€f c. V, 

(d) The plundering: of the English coast. 

(e) The Danes in the Xorth. 

Gardiner^ 57, 

(f) Alfred comes to the throne;(871-901 

(1) Sketch of his early life. 
Aifiter^s Life of Alfred; PauiPs Life of Alfred. 

(2) Comes to the throne on death of his brother. 

(3) Continued struggle with the Danes. 

(4) Treaty of Wedmore and results (878). 

(5) Alfred's military work. 

(6) His laws and scholarship. 

Green. 
(g) Edward th^ Elder (001-925); 

{l) Receives a small but firmly knit kingdom from 
his father. 

(2) His conquests. 
Knight L c. IX. 

(3) Relationship with the Scotch king, 
(h) Athelstan, {925-90)\ 

KniijU, L 144-152. 

(1) Illegitimate birth. 

(2) Character. 

(3) Chief events of his life; 

(a) Struggle with the Danes, Welsh and Scots. 

(b) Battle of Brunan-burh, 937. 
See ode on thiif battle in Knight, I, 149, 150. 

(i) Edmund (940-0^6 ); 

Continued the struggle with the Danes, 
(j) Edred {9^6-955); 

(1) Heir to his brother's struggle with the Danes, 
a sickly but brave man. 



ffT- 
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(2) Subdued the Danes and united all England 
from the Forth to the Channel, 
(k) Edioy {955-959); 

(V) A mere boy; has trouble with Dunstan, Abbot 
of Glastonbury ; sketch Dunstan. 

(2) Archbishop Oda attempts to reform the Church. 

(3) Edwy's marriage and the trouble arising there- 

from ; settlement. 
(1) Edgar the Peaceful {959-^75); 

(1) Character. 

(2) Influence of Dunstan upon Edgar. 

(3) The Cession of Lothian. 

(4) The land under Edgar. 

(5) Domestic life. 

(6) Food and drink. 

II. Constitution of the Consolidated Saxon 
Kingdoms: 

Authorities : Freeman, I. c. Ill; KernhJe, II; Taylor ^ 170-iS17; Stuhh% 
ly cc. VI- VIII; Gneisty /, 14-103 ; othen (t» mentimied. 

We may classify the constitutional powers of the consoli- 
dated kingdom in the time of Edgar under three heads ; 

1. Executive, vested in the king. 

2. Legrislativey vested in the king and Witan. 

3. Judicial, vested in the AVitan and Local Courts. 
1. Executive, The king; Gneist, c. II; Taylor, ll^-lSfS, 

(a) Kingship an outgrowth of conquest. 

(b) Heredity limited by right of election, 

Stuhb%, /, c. VL 

(c) Growth of the new Kingship. 

Freeniany 49-64. 

(d) Peace and justice belong to the folk at first, and not 

to the king. 
TayloTy 177-178. 

(e) The coinitatiis; princeps becomes lord; relation of 

lord to man ; this relation gradually widens into 
the relation of king and people. 

(f) National peace becomes the king's peace : '' If any 

plot against the king's life, * * * let him 
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be liable in his life and all that he has/' — Alfred. 
Thorpe J Ancient Laws, /, 6S, 

(g) The king becomes the source of justice. 

(h) Folkland becomes Terra Regis, 

(i ) Growth of territorial lordship ; free community be- 
comes feudalized. 

(j) Nature and extent of royal authority. 

(k) King's wergild. 

(1 ) Royal revenues not contingent upon legislative grants ; 

(1) Dues in form of rents. 

(2) Receipts from fines. 

2. Legrislative^ King and Witan; 

Taylor, 183-190; Robertson, Majcingofthe English Nation, 23~S5, 

(a) The folk-moot or national assembly. 

(b) The Witenagemot, likeness between English and 

Achiean assemblies. 

(c) Folk-moot shrinks up into the Witenagemot. 

(d) Composition of the Witan; 

(1) Every freeman retained the right to be present 
in the assembly, but was not always there. 
Freeman, I, App. Witan. 

(e) Witan of Wessex became the great Council; size 

about 100. 

(f ) Powers ot Witan ; 

(1) Right to consider all public acts which the king 

could authorize. 

Freeman f Xonyian Conguest, 14- 

(2) King legislates with the advice and consent of 

the Witan; 

(a) Character of the early laws. 

(b) Taxation. 

(c) Danegeld. 

(3) Made treaties and alliances. 

(4) Controlled the alienation of Folcland. 

(o) Witan could elect the king and also depose him. 

3. The Judicial Power, Witan and Local Courts ; 

(a) ALL POPl'LAR ASSEMBLIES: 
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(1) Justice administered in the hundred court and 

national assemblies in the home-land. 

(2) The tun-gemot possessed only quasi judicial 

functions. 

(3) The burg-gemot identical with the hundred 

court. 

Tayhr, 190-200, 
(b) THE HUNDRED COURT; 

(1) Ideiftity of modern Hundred and early shire. 

(2) The word hundred applied to the territorial 

districts occurs first in Edgar's time. 

(3) Constitution of hundred court ; 

(a) Met monthly. 

(b) Head officers. 

(4) Police organization. 

(5) Peace pledge or frith-bohr. 

(6) Self-help. 

(7) Right of feud. 

(8) Agency of the family in the prevention of 

crime. 

(9) Fines divided between state and injured per- 

son or relatives. 

(10) Wergeld, or life price, unit in the system of 

compensation. 

(11) Its decline. 

(12) New police system embodied in the tithings 

and hundreds as numerical divisions. 

(13) Numerical divisions merge their functions in 

townships and hundreds. 

(14) Peace-pledge and frank-pledge. 

<c) THE SHIRE MOOT ; 

(1) Headship divided between the earldorman and 

sheriff. 

(2) Tun-"gerefa.'' 

(3) Sheriff a nominee of the king. 

(4) Constitution of the shire moot. 

(5) Bishop sat in it to declare ecclesiastical law. 

(6) Ancient system of appeal. 
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(d) WITAN; 

A supreme court of justice in both civil and 
criminal cases. 

(e) GERMS OF JURY AND REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEMS IMBEDDED IN 

LOCAL COURTS: 
TayloTy 202-207; Thayer, Development of Trial by Juryy I-ISS. 

(1) Shire and hundred courts both representative 

assemblies. 

(2) The judice^. " 

(3) Probable origin of trial by jury, or legal pro- 

cedure. 

(4) Teutonic conception of proof. 

(5) Oath, ordeal, and documents. 

(6) Transition to witnesses. 

(7) Community of witnesses. 

{See Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, X8S. ) 

(f) PRIVATE JURISDICTION; SACU ANDSOCU; 

(1) Private law courts before the conquest. 

(2) Product of the process of feudalization. 

(3) Socu first granted. 

(4) Next, jurisdiction (saat) itself. 

(5) Controversy as to the origin of private jurisdic- 

tion. 

(6) A grant of sac and soc usually conferred the 

right of a private hundred court. 

(7) Origin of the manorial system. 

(8) Court-baron. 

(9) Court-leet. 

(10) Customary court. 

(11) Influence of the personal character of the 

king. 

Taylor, £07. 
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111. Engrlish Feudalism before the Conquest; 

AuTiioRiTiBB : StvhbSf J, c. IX; Taylor, 2S6-J41 ; Dighy, Law of Beat 
Properly f 34^40; Freeman, N. C, HI; Greeny IlisL of English 
FwiiU, /, oe-llS; Kemble, III. 

1. Sometimes said that William introduced feudalism in- 

to England. 

Iluvief /, i^4* 

2. Continental system reveals feudalism in its complete 

development. 

Langmeailf So, 

3. Composition of Feudalism; 

(a) King, first among equals. 

(b) Dukes holding large estates directly of the king. 

(c) Counts holding of the dukes. 

(d) Lesser land-holders, holding of the counts. 

(e) Villeins and serfs holding of the lesser land-holders, 

with feet in the soil. 

4. Ties of FeudaliMiii; 

(a) Mutual protection and support. 

(b) Vassal must follow the lord to war. 

(c) Vassals are suitors at the lord*s court and try cases. 

(d) Lord grants land which goes back to him at the 

death of the vassal. 

5. Decreasing power of the king in this system ; 
(a) Nobles continually encroach upon his rights. 

O. Elements of Feudalism found in England before 
the Conquest; 

(a) Change from a personal to a territorial basis; 

(1) Old plan : A man owned land because he wan fm\, 

(2) New plan: A man is free because he mms hud. 

(b) Elements of Feudalism before the ('oncjucst ar- 

ranged in order. 
7. William's effiect on Feudalism; 

(a) Due to his conquest that the feudalism of Kngland 

1— X 



sob 
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(lid not lead into the same miseries which fol- 
lowed its growth in Germany, France, and Spain. 

IV. Norman and Angrevin Kings (I066-1199); 

Sources: Flomiiruf WnrceMer^ a^ Cfn^micle, 170-3 W; Hmry of Hunt'mg- 
dm, JlO-j^iO; WiUiam of Malmcifbunj, J70-5S5, 

AiTiioRiTiKS : Ganliuei', Pt. II; Oreen, 110-147; Green, EngUafi Pettple, 
/, 123-190 {exceUeM); Macaulmj, J, J:i-J8; Hume, /, 197-409; 
Bright, I, 40-126 ; Freeman, N, (\, IV- V; WUUam the Om- 
ipwntr; Kate Norgate, Angerin Kingn, 2 TV^. {complete); Stubtw, 
J, cc. IX-XIII; Ixingmead, 49-J04; Gneist, I, 115-344; Tay- 
lor, 233-334; Knight', I, {m' imiex); Oman, Hi^t. of England, 
81-91; BoliertMm, The Making of the EnglisJi Nation, 1-108; 
Green, The Comptest of Englaiul (compleii'), 

GENEALOGICAL. TABIiE OF THE ENGLISH 
KINGS. 

FROM WILLIAM I. TO EDWARD II. Il0«fl-ia07). 

William I. (the Conqueror) (1006-1087). 



Robert, DuKe Willlttm II. 

• of Noriimndy. (1087-1100). 



Henry I. (1100-1 1:»). 



Adela=('ount of 
I Blois. 



Matilda^(feoft"rey, Count of 
I Anjou and Maine. 

Henry II. (11.54-11S9). 



Stephen, 

(1185-1154). 



Richard, the 

Lion-Heart,* 
(11S9-1199.) 



GeoflVey 

Arthur, d. 
tif Brittany. 



John (Il!i»-1204). 



Henry III. (1204-127'J). 



Bdward I. (1272-1807). 

I. Wmiaml. riOG6-1087); 

Freeman, ]Villiwn I 

1 . First months of the Conquest ; 

Gardiner, 101-102. 

(a) William claims to rule all England as lawful king. 

(b) lie clothed violence with the form of law. 

((•) Allowed all English who had fought against him to 
keep land. 
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(d) Crowned. 

(e) Double origin of his power. 

2. Conquest of the West and South; 

(a) Built castles and laid waste the vale of York. 

(b) Conquest complete but cruel. 

3. Method used to keep down the English ; 

(a) Confiscation of land. 

Gardiner J 104* 

(b) Building castles. 

(c) Feudal army. 

4. Method used to keep down the Normans ; 
(a) Abolition of the great earldoms. 

f b) Estates of the barons scattered, 
(c) Fyrd kept in readiness. 

Gardiner, fOS, 204- 

5. William and feudalism. 

Green, 112, 113. 

6. The Church of the Normans. 

Green, 114, 115, 

7. Settlement of the Jews. 

8. The work oj cm\j\8cation and re-grant; 

Stubh^, I, 283, 

(a) Theory of forfeiture. 

(b) Folcland became ten-a regis. 

(c) Assimilation of all tenures to the feudal tenure. 

(d) Legal changes consequent upon the change of tenure. 

9. Continental Feudalism; 

(a) Subinfeudation, commendation, etc. (See above.) 

10. Difference between Kng^lish and continental Feud- 
alism ; 

(a) Feudal tenure of land without feudal principles in 
government. 

Ldnfjiiuad, 62, 70, 

11. Resemlilanoe between the Saxon tlie^n and the Nor- 
man knigfht ; 

StHhh», I, 283-284, 
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(a) Dependent upon the change of tenure. 

(b) Military tenure gradually introduced. 

(c) Knight's fees gradually introduced. 

(d) Number of knights unknown. 

(e) No rule as to the extent of fees; valued at £20 an- 

nual rental. 

12. Feudal tenures ; 

Langmead, 6^-70, 

(a) Tenure by knight service; 

(1) Investitures? 

(2) Homage? 
(3). Fealty? 
(4) Incidents? 

(6) Tbnure by grand sergeanty ; 

(1) Special service, as bearing the king's banner. 

(c) Tenure by petit sergeanty; 

(1) Furnishing instruments of war, such as arrow 
heads. 

(d) Tenure in free and common socage; 

(1 ) By certain and determinate service, such as fixed 
rent, ploughing for certain days, etc. 

(e) Tenure in burgage; 

(f) Gavelkind, 

(g) Tetuire in villeinage. 

Stuhbe. 

13. Check ui>on f eudatlons ; 

(a) Abolition of earldoms. 

14. Effects of the Conquest upon the central org^aniza- 
tlon: 

Taylor, 2S9-292. 

(a) King and Witan. 

(b) Continuity of the national assembly unbroken by 

the conquest, 
(c; Witan, as a great council, retains all the old powers. 
(d) Taxation and judicial powers of the great council. 
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(e) Powers to regulate ecclesiastical business. 

(f) National assembly became a feudal court, subject 

to the king's pleasure. 

(g) Growth of the inner council. 

(h) Curia regis, a standing committee of the greater 
body; 

(1) Early history obscure. 

(2) Ducal household of Normandy prototype of 

tha royal household of England. 
(i) Increased by special summons of the king. 

Freeman^ N. C, V, 287, 
( j ) These persons were the stew^ard, butler, marshal, 

chamberlain, justiciar, chancellor and treasurer, 
(k) The exchequer. 

15. EffectH of the Conquest on local orgranizations ; 

(a) The, tmvnship; 

(1) The township as a manor. 

(2) Townships almostall dependent before the time 

of William. 
(8) Manorial system of Old England but modified 
in Norman hands ; 

(a) 1422 manors at date of survey. 

(b) Manorial courts. 

(c) Liberties. 
(I)) The Hundred; 

(1) William kept up the Hundred courts. 

(2) Modifications. 
(c) The Shire; 

(1) William kept up the Shire courts. 

(2) Modifications. 

16. The Conquerer's policy in English government was to 

defeat the disruptive tendencies of feudalism. 
Stnbbs /, 292-294, 

(a) By maintenance of national customs. 

(b) By maintenance of national fyrd. 

(c) By the creation of but few earldoms and these pro- 

tective. 
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17. Ecclesiastical policy; 

Stubbs J, 304-314. 

(a) Separation of spiritual from temporal acts. 

(b) Three (*anons of royal supremacy; 

(1) Decrees* of national Synods should not be bind- 

ing without the king's confirmation. 

( 2) King's barons and officers should not be ex- 

communicated or constrained by any penalty 
of ecclesiastical rigour without the king's 
permission. 
{}]) No bull or other communication from the 
Pope received, nor appeals made to the Pope 
without the king's permission. 

18. Taxation; 

(a) Idea of consolidation carried out. 

(b) Danegeld. 

(c) Feudal imposts. 

(d) William's income. 

19. Aniouut of chani^e in jnrisiirudeiice uncertain ; 

(a) Inquests. 

(b) Frank pledge. 

(c) Englishry. 

(d) Jurisdiction of sheriff unchanged ; 
(1) Jurisdiction as king s deputy. 

(e) Forest laws. 

(f ) Conqueror legislates with the advice of his council. 

(g) A trial in William's reign. 

20. Gemot of Salisbury (108(»). 

21. Domesday Survey; 

Tai/hr, J04-J67, 

22. William's great power. 

23. Harshness of his rule. 

Freemafi, William /., 181-2(}0, 

24. His reign in its effects upon the country in general. 

Freeman, William /., 190-200. 
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II. Wimam Kuf iiH II. (1087-1100); 

Freeman, Willimn Unfits. 2 nth. ( Th«' hint acctnuit. ) 

1 . Life and character. 

2. Sketch of hit? reign ; 

(a) Crushes a revolt of the Xornian nobles with English 

aid. 

(b) Ranulf Fhinibard; 

(rardiiin', 116. 

(1) Systematizes military tenures which are applied 
to estates of the Church. 

(c) Lanfranc dies in 1089; 8ee left vacant till 1003. 

(d) Succeeded by Anselm in 1098. 

Brifjht, /, o7, futJt a if^'ctnirnj eonfradiction, 

(e) Trouble with his brothers, Robert and Henry. 

( f ) Council of R(K*kiii§rliain ( 1005 ) ; 

(1) Trou])le between William II. and Anselm over 

the Papal occupant, Urban II. and Clem- 
ent III. 

(2) Council summoned to decide; 
(a) Barons on side of Anselm. 
(bX Bishops with the king, 
(c) Nothing done. 

(g) William and Scotland; 

(1) Malcolm, king of Scotland, is killed while on a 

marauding expedition in Cumberland. 

(2) His brother Donald made king instead of Mal- 

colm's son Duncan. 

(3) Duncan obtains the throne and is killed by the 

Kelts. 
( h) MowO^ray's Rebellion. 
( j ) Nonnandy in pledge, 
(i) The First'crusade (lO^.VHOO). 
(k) Last days. 

Gni'diiur, IJl, 

( 1) Death of William 11. (1100). 
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(in) Ripening: of a 8y8teni of feudal oppreHsion 
whose burclenH are siimnied up under the 
headn of : 

(1) Relief. 

(2) Wardship. 

(3) Marriage. 

(4) Escheat. 

(5) Forfeiture. 

III. Henr> I, (1100-1135); 

1. Accession of Henry; 

(a) Race for the crown between him and Rol)ert. 

(b) Coronation oath. 

(c) Marriage with Eadgyth, daughter of Malcolm and 

Margaret. 

(d) Invasion of Robert (1102); Flambard's part in 

same. 

(e) Revolt of Robert of Bellesme (1102). 

2. The battle of Tenchebray (1106); 

(a) Norman complications. 

(b) Struggle with Robert and overthrow of the latter. 

(c) Imprisonment of Robert in Cardig castle. 

(d) Henry as Duke of Normandy. 

3. Henry and Anselm (1100-1107); 

Gardinei', 1^5. 

(a) Cause for the trouble between Henry and Anselm. 

(b) Settlement of the dispute. 

4. Engllxh toirm*; 

Green 1*0, HI, 
(a) Part of Normans in these towns. 
(])) Local rights of government granted by the king. 

(c) Custom in London ; jmrtreeve. 

5. Roger of SaliHbury; 

Gardiinr, 1J6-127. 

(a) Recommended himself to Henrv as a timesaver. 
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(b) His influence on Henry. 
6. Death of Prince William (1120). 
Bright, /, 68. 
* 7. Insurrection of the Duke of Anjou. 

8. Attempt to secure the succession of Matilda. 

9. The Benedictines. 

Gardiner, 128. 

10. The Cistercians. 

Hume, 1, 257-284. 

11. Growth of trade. 

12. Deathof Henry (1135). 

13. Character and aims of Henry. 

14. CondUion of the people ; 

(a) What the Chronicles say. 

Brighi, /, 7^-7.?. 

(b) Their chief complaints ; 

(1) Baronial tyranny. 

(2) Heavy taxation.. 

(c) Henry's attempt to cure the evils. 

15« Administrative system of Henry; 

Taylor, 272-276; Bright, /, 74-76; Slubht, J, .128-342; Ran^mte, c. J; 
Lamjmead, 86-89. 

(a) Henry's charter, the parent of Magna Charta; 

(1 ) Privileges of Church. 

(2) Privileges of vassals. 

(3) Privileges of the nation at large. 

(b) Creation of a new Ministerial Nobility, consisting 

of a class of people heretofore of small conse- 
quence. 

(c) Henry's reason for the same. 

(d) Local courts. 

Bright, I, 75. 

(e) C\xria Regis. 

Bright, i, 76. 

(t) The National Assembly. 

Bright, I, 76. 

16. Social condition of the people. 
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IV. Sti^pheii (1135-1164); 

Authorities: Hume^ /, 287-303; Stn})h», I, 344-360; (hn-diner, 131- 
138; (h-een, EriglUh People, /, 151-160 {cjn'Uent); Oman, 87-97. 

1. Accession; 

(a) Had sworn to obey Matilda. 

(b) Chosen by the barons. 

(c) Trouble with David, king of Scotland. 

2. Battle of the Standard. 

Hume, /, :i93-294» 
.?. Inmrreciwa in favor of Matilda ; 

(a) Policy of Stephen was to rely on the barons and 

mercenary troops, rather than on the common 
English people. 

(b) Stephen's quarrel with the clergy. 

(c) Anarchy as a result of this condition. (See Florence 

of Worcester's Chronicle, 249-28().) 

(d) Battleof Lincoln (1141); 

(1) Stephen made prisoner. 

(2) Matilda made queen. 

(3) War against her continued. 

(4) Stephen released. 

(5) Matilda retires from the contest. 

(e) Henry, Duke of the Normans (1149); 

(1) Obtains Anjou from Geoftrey in 1150. 

(2) Marries Ellen, divorced wife of Louis VII. of 

France and through her receives Aciuitaine. 

(f) Treaty of Wallingford. 

(g) Stephen's death (1154). 

Gardiner, 137, 
4. Social condition of England. 

V. Constitution of Engrland during the Nor- 
man Period; 

^<>/Ww, /, 365-478; GneiM, I, 263-329, 

1. New character of the constitution; 

(a) Different arrangement of heads from Saxon times 
necessary. 

Sinhhsi, I, 365, 366. 
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2. The king ; 

(a) Character of Royalty in Norman I^Tiod. 

(b) Irregularity in succession ; results. 

(c) Elections and charters. 

(d) Right of deposition. 

(e) Argument for the election of Matilda. 

(f)» Right of inheritance set aside by the conqueror, 
(g) Measures of Henry I. to regulate the succession, 
(h) Position of <iueen; coronation of (lueen. 
( i ) Position of heir.. 
( j ) King's sons. 

3. Great oflicerH of the liouKehold ; 

Stuhbsy /, $71-S74. 

(a) The four necessary servants: — mnjor, lnjertni\ xauitlo^ 

and marii^-alciu ; Anglo-Saxon e<juivalents? 

(b) Officers of the Carolingian court: — mar-ihai MenvmL 

butler, and chamberlain. 

(c) In the Empire. 

(d) In Normandy. 

(e) Places of these officers supplied by new oHicials. 

4. <lrowi;h of the justielnr; 

Stuhbfif /, 374'S80; Gnehit, I, .'63-264. 

(a) Holders of the office: Fitz Osborn, Odo, etc. 

(b) Holders of the office during the reign of William 

Rufus. 

(c ) Ranulf Flambard may be considered as the first. 

(d) Roger of Salisbury; administrative skill. 

(e) Looked upon as a government office in the time of 

Henry II., and the office ccii^^ed to exist in the 
time of Henry III. 

5. ChaneeUors; 

GneiM, J, 267-268. 

(a) A clerical office. 

(b) Early chancellors? 
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6. TreoAfurer. 

Stubbsj J, S82'S83; Gneist, I, 268, 
7.. Marshal, 

Gneist, I, 266, 

8. Cliainherlain, 

Gneist, /, 264, 

9, Lrrrd High Constable, 

Gneist, J, g65. 

10. Consolidation of the great offices of the eourt 

(a) Become hereditary. 

(b) State oflSces salable. 

(c) Powers of these officers; 

(1) Judicial over their own department. 

11. The great council of the kingrdom ; 

Stubbs, /, 885-389, 

(a) Qualifications of its members. 

(b) Assembly of tenants in chief. 

(c) General unanimity in the councils. 

(d) Norman council generally an assembly of magnates. 

(e) Ordinary members of these councils. 

(f) Burghers and citizens occasionally in the council. 

(g) No trace of representative members of the Norman 

council. 
(h) General assemblies rare. 

StuhU, J, 400-401- 
( i) The great annual courts. 
( j ) Places of holding these courts. 

12. The Earls; 

(a) Chiefly holders of the old English Earldoms. 

(b) Created by William Rufus and Henry I. 

(c) Created by Stephen and Matilda. 

(d) Investiture of earls; jurisdiction. 

(e) Palatine earls. 

(f) Succession to earldoms. 

13. The Barons ; 
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(a) Diflferent grades. 

(b) Courts of barons. 

14. The KuiirlitH ; 

(a) Successors to the thegns. 

15. Liegislatlve, Judicial, and other husineHH of the 

courts ; 

(a) Theory of counsel and consent of the Baronage ; 

(1) In legislation. 

StiMs, 1, 400-401, 

(2) In taxation. 

(3) In judicature. 

(b) Process of trial in the council. 

(c) Jurisdiction of the national councils in questions of 

right. 

(d) General discussion. 

(e) Election of bishops in the national councils. 

(f) Election of the king. 

(g) Ecclesiastical business in the national councils. 

16. Exchequer; 

Gneisi, /, 218-229. 

(a) Origin. 

SluhU, J, 405-418; Gneitft, J, he. cU. 

(b) Course of business; 

(1) Payments into the treasury. 

(2) Payments out of the exchequer. 

(3) The book-keeping. 

(4) The rendering of accounts. 

(5) Exchequer court days. 

(c) Personnel of the exchequer ; 

(1) Higher officials ; presiding officer and barons, 

(2) Clerks. 

17. .The Curia Regris, or Supreme Tribunal of Judica- 

ture; 

(a) Mainly for profit till time of Henry I. 
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(1)) Three annual courts. 

(c) Justices of the Curia; same as barons of the ex- 

chequer. 

(d) Place of the officers of the household in the Curia. 

(e ) Character of the Curia Regis; 

(1) Partially Anglo-Saxon, partially Norman. 

(2) Growing importance as a resource for equity. 

(f) System of writs. 

(g) Criminal jurisdiction; 

(1) Circuits of justices and their action in county 
courts. 
(h) Sheriffdoms held by the justices. 
(i) Auditing their own accounts. 

18. The popular courtH : County and Hundred CourtH ; 

fa) County (hurts; 

(1) Abuse of these courts under Rufus. 

(2) Shire-moot. 

(8) Criminal and civil jurisdiction. 
(4) Antiquity of its customs. 

(0) Trial by battle. 

(6) Inquest by sworn jurors. 

(7) Jury of presentment. 

(8) Jurors and judges of the Shire-moot. 

(9) A place of extortion. 
(b) The Hundred Courts; 

(1) Restored by Henry. 

(2) Two kinds; 

(a) The Great Court of the Hundred, meeting 

twice a year; under the Sheriff; called 
the Sheriff's tourn and leet. 

(b) The lesser court, meeting monthly. 

(3) Business of each. 

19, The Manorial €<mrtH ; 

(a) Court-baron. 

(b) Court-customary. 
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(e) Court-leet. 

(d) Liberties and honors. 

(e) Procedure in Manorial Courts. 

20. Royal cleine»no and foreHtH; 

(a) Abuse of forest jurisdiction. 

(b) Extension of area. 

(c ) Courts of forest jurisdiction. 

21. The BorougrliN: 

(a) Their growth-and condition at the time of the Con- 
(jucst; 

(1) LONDON: 

(1 ) Charter of the conqucM-or. 

(2) Charter of Henry I. 
(:>) Moots. 

(4) (iuilds. 

(o) Constitution of London in 1130; 

(in PROVINCIAL TOWNS: 

CI) Analysis of the municipal institution. 

(2) Jurisdiction in the towns. 

(3) 8ubject to the sheriff. 

(4) Tenure in towns. 

(5) Fiscal changes in towns. 

(0) Finna hvrgi 

(7) (fuilds: kinds of, etc. 

(Ill) CIIARTKRED TOWNS; 

(1) Not numerous in the Norman period. 

(2) Their growth. 

(I>) Advantages secured. 

(4) Towns in the hands of mesne lords. 

.22. The liibmrer or villein ; 

(a) I)epres.sion into servitude. ^ 

(b) Advantages of villeinage. 
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((') Disadvantages. 

(d) Legal status of the villein. 
23. Miliiarif st/siem; 

0)y'!Kt, /, c. XX. 

(a) Knight's fees. 

(b) Obligations of military service. 

(e) Union of the shire forces under the sheriff. 

(d) Obligation to foreign service. 

(e) Unpopularity of mercenary soldiers. 
;^^. Conclusion; 

(a) Transitional character of the period. 

(b) Most changes made in the exchequer and curia regis. 

Stuhh9, /, 472-477: 

VI. Henry II. (Ang:evifi) (1154-1189); 

Authorities: As given on page 86 a; Stnf)bn, The Early PUwiugemt* 
(the l>eigt i^iort hUtorif nf the per M), 

Illustk ATI VE Liter ATI' re: A^ott, The Talhrnan, Jranftoe; Sk(tke«peare, 
King John ; Worthtrttrthf The liordtren ; }fm Ytnigej The Prince 
and tht' Page; Mijw Porter , iicotti^h Chief h, 

1. The ConntH of Anjmi; 

(rreeuj 126. 

(a) House reaching back as far as the time of Alfred. 

(b) Fulc the Red; 

(c) Fulc the Black. 
J. The (jreatneiiA of Anjon. 

5. England and Anjou. 

4. The Amjerin niarriage; 

(a) Trouble in Anjou. 

(b) Henry is afraid of Fulc and bought peace with him 

by giving his daughter, Matilda, in marriage to 
Geoffrey, son of Fulc. 
o. Henry II. the son of this marriage. 

6. His youth and early training. 

7. Settlement with Stephen. 

8. Comes to the throne in 1154. 

O. Henry unci the Cliureh ; 

Greeny US. 
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( a ) Restores the system of Henry I. 

(b) Makes k Becket Chancellor, and afterwards Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury. 

10. Character of Thomas A Becket. (Find various esti- 

mates.) 

11. CoustitutionM of Ckirendou; 

Bright, 7, 9.5. 

(a) A clerk by the name of Philii) Ikois committed a 
murder, and Henry asked his surrender; a Becket 
refused; Henry brinpjs the matter before the 
assize of the Gemot at Clarendon (1164) where 
the whole affair is settled in Henry's favor. 
Si'e the tcrt of Ihe^ Com^titvtionn in Seh'ct (Vmiirrn^ 1S6'140, 
VI. Exile of a Becket. 
y^. His return. 

14. Death of k Becket. 

Heuit thi» nhth' ^orjt in Brufhty /, Bo-lOO. 

15. Hoiiry and the Baronage; 

(a) The great Scutage. 

(b) ln<iuest of Sherifts (1170). 

(c) Assize of Arras (llSl). 

16. Uonry and the hiw ; 

(a) Assize of Clarendon (1166). 

Sf'h'ft duii'tei-n, 140-148. 

lb) Trial by jury. 
( c ) Assize of Northampton (1 1 76 ) . 
17. Death of Henry TI. (1189). 

Rend thi» acrount in Stublm, PlantmjenftH ; Gunlbwr; Green ; and 
Bright ; afsuj in Hnme. 

IS. Importance of the reign of Henry II. 
Bright, /, 113-114. 

VII, Kirhard I, (Coeur de Lion) (1189-1100) ; 

AiTHOKiTiES : Enc, Brit,, article (ra Richard; Stnhbs, Early Ptantage- 
mti* ; (J. P. R. Janim, Life of Richard <\enr de Lion (exceUent) ; 
EriHMUf rt^A ( It ivn ich'K 

2~X 
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1. Early life and association with Philip Au^rustus of 

France. 

2. (roes on a Crusade with Philip and Conrad of Ger- 

many; result. 

8. Imprisonment of Kichard on his way home; finally 
ransomed hy the English government and returns to 
find his brother .lohn in possession of the throne. 

4. War with France. 

liright, I, IM-1J4. 

0. Chateau Gaillard. 

6. Death of Richard I. 

7. Sketch of his character. 

8. Church and state under the Angevin kings. 

VIII. John (1199-1216); 

AlTTHORITIBB AS PKEVIOISLV CilVEN. IlLCSTKATIVE READINGS ! Shokti^ 

pi'arff .King Jafm: Kingssleij^ The Sniut^n Tratjetiy; Mtw Ytmgej 
The Prince and Ihe Page. 

1. Accession of John: 

(ranfiner, 17 •1-174 - 

(a) Acknowledged king in England and Norman<ly. 

(b) John's claim? 

(c) Arthur, the son of Geofirey. the elder brother of 

Jolm, declared king by Anjou, Maine, and Toiir- 
maine. 

(d) Arthur taken prisoner and murdered by his uncle. 

2. Philip Augustus takes up the case of Arthur and con- 

(juers X orma ndy : 

fjreeu^ 141'LU. 

3. Cause of Philip's success. 

4. Htepheu I^iiig'toii iiia<le Arch bishop of Cunterhury ; 

(a) Character and training. 

.Sf'' Rijger (tf Wemhm'r ; HtMtJ:^ Lire.^ of the ArchhiahifjM of 
Caiiterhnnf ; Erie. BeiLy <tii. on fAington; Mauricr^ I/iven 
if Engliith Popular leader:*, Stephen lAington. 

o. Innocent III. and Stephen Langton. 

6. JohuM quarrel irifh the rhurcii ; 
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(a) Causes for the quarrel. 

(h) England under an interdict (1208). 

(c) John excommunicated. 

(d) Pope threatens to give JohnV kingdom t<> Philii) of 

France. 

(e ) John submits. 

7. Barons and clergy resist John. 

8. John goes to Rochelle; is defeated by Philii) at Bou- 

vines (1214). 
n. Struggle between John and the barons. 

10. Magna Charta (1215). 

Langmead, 107-153; St-U-ct CharttrA, ?96'.]O0. 

11. Death of John. 

12. Compare the various estimate's of John's character. 

TX. Henry III. (121(V-1272) ; 

Gardiner J I86'$08; Green; 155-18J. Illustrative Reai)ix(}s : 
jU given undrr John; Forext Daya {Siinon de Mont/orf). 

1 . Henry only ten years of age when his father died : 

William, Earl of Mareschal, at the head of tlie gov- 
ernment. 

2. Henry and. Louis of France. 
:>. Renewal of the great charter. 
4. The Unu'erRities ; 

Grem, 165-166. 

(a) Oxford. 

(b) Edmund Rich. 

(c) The Universities and Feudalism. 

(d) The Universities and the Church. 

(e) Roger Bacon; 

(1) The Opus Magnus. 
4. Administration of Hubert de Burgh, 
o. Administration of Peter des Roches. 
k\. The coming of the Friar:<; 

(a) England and the Church. 

(b) The Friars. 

. ((•) The Friars and the towns. 
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(d) The Friars and the Universities. 

7. The career of Simon de Montfort. 

Enc. Brit, on de Montfort. 

8. Knights of the shires in Parliament. 

9. Provisions of Oxford. 

10. Struggle with the crown. 

11. Mise of Amiens (1264). 

12. Battle of Lewes (1264). 

13. Earl Simon's government and his fall. 

tSelect Charters. 

14. Battle of Eversham. 

15. Summons of the commons to Parliament. 
i6. Last days of Henry; death (1272). 

17. General progress of the country during his reign. 
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LECTURE IV 



THE EASTERN EMPIRE FROM JUSTINIAN TO 
MICHAEL PALIOLOGUS (561^1261) 

Authorities: Bnnf^ The Later Roman Empire, Vol. II entire; Oman, 
cc. IX, XII, XIV, XVIII and XXVIII; Gibbon, cc, XL V, 
LIX, LXL 

I. The Successors to Justinian (565-610) ; 

1. Justin II., a nephew of Justinian (565-578) ; 

Otnan, 146-168, 

(a) Serves his uncle as Oaropalata for ten years in train- 

ing as his successor. 

(b) Married Sophia, niece of Theodora. 

(c) Tried to carry out the policy of Justinian without 

any of his ability. 

(d) War with Persia begun (572-591); 

(1) The beginning of a struggle with the Sassanid 
dynasty of Persia which was to end in the 
loss of the East to Christians. 

(e) Justin becomes demented in 574; 

(1) Sophia is made regent together with Tiberius 
Constantinus (574-578). 

(f ) Lombards snatch Italy, otherwise the boundaries of 

the Eastern Empire remain the same. 

2. Tiberius Constaiitiiius (578-582); 

(a) Chosen Emperor on the death of Justin because of 
his fitness. 
' (b) Reduces the taxes one fourth. 

(c) Makes a truce with the Avars by giving up Ser- 

miuni to them and promising a money payment. 

(d) Masses troops on the Persian frontier and gains 

some victories under Maurice his favorite general. 
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(e) Dies of disease in 582. 

3. Maurice (582-602); 

(a) Obtained the throne because he was the best man 

in sight. 

(b) Character; 

(1) Thoroughly honest and brave but not the man 
for the times, 
(c,) Tries to manage finances and bring expenses within 
the income; failed. 

(d) Defeats the Persians through his generals, Heradius 

and Philippius ; soldiers mutine for lack of pay. 

(e) Persian War ended in 591, by a peace restoring 

conquests. 

(f) Slavs now threaten the Empire, and together with 

the Avars keep Maurice busy for the rest of his 
reign. 

(g) Avars kill 12000 Roman prisoners because Maurice 

refuses ransom for them, 
(h) Rebellion of Phocas and overthrow and death of 
Maurice, 602. 

4. Phocas (602-609) ; 

(a) A mere beast. 

(b) War with Persia renewed and Cappadocia, Galatia 

and Bithynia overrun by them. 

(c) Overthrow and execution of Phocas. 

5. HeracUus (009-040); 

(a) Crowned at the instigation of the Senate and the 

soldiery. 

(b) Persians under Chosroes II. carry on successful war 

and capture Damascus and Jerusalem; "true 
cross" taken into captivity. 

(c) Letter of Chosroes to Heraclius. 

(d) Crusade of Heraclius. 

(e) Victorious campaigns (622-627). 

(f ) Siege of Constantinople, 626. 
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(g) Battle of Nineveh, 627 ; 

(1) Persians completely overcome, 
(h) Peace with Persia, 628; 

(1) Restoration of the " True Cross." 

(2) Extension of boundaries eastward beyond any- 

thing formerly reached; indicate this on a 

map. 
(i) Christian population in the Eastern provinces. 
(j) Warring sects among the Christians, 
(k) Struggle of Heraclim with Mohammed and his mccesaorsj 

(1) Battle of the Yermuk, 634. 

(2) Fall of Jerusalem. 

(3) Saracens conquer Egypt, 640. 
(1) Death of Heraclius. 

6. Tmto 8ons of Heraclius, €oii8tantinu8 and Hera- 

clionasy rule Jointly, 641; 

(a) Constantinus dies within the year. 

(b) Heraclionas and his mother banished as the mur- 

derers of Constantinus III., 642. 

7. CoiLStantinuH III. (641-008); 

Oman, {•2S6-S47). 

(a) A twelve-year-old son of Constantine III., raised to 

the throne. 

(b) Senate assume the chief authority. 

(c) Struggle with the Arabs during his minority. 

(d) Defeated by a Saracen fleet off Alexandria, 662. 

(e) Second great naval victory for the Saracens at 

Phoenix, 655. 

(f) State of the Empire, 659; 

(1) Five provinces in the East lost. 

(2) Africa, from Tripoli to Lybian desert, Egypt, 

Syria, and Roman Armenia, fell into the 
hands of the Saracens. 

(3) The Slavs had taken Moesia and the inland 

parte of Thrace and Macedonia. 

(g) Constantine defeats the Slavs and compels them to 

pay tribute. 
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(h) Issues the " Type^^ to settle disputes between the- 
Monothelites and the Orthodox ; fails in this. 

(i) Creation of the Themes (657-662). 

(j) Campaign in Italy, 663. 

(k) Made his residence at Syracuse for four years (664- 
668). 

(1) Murdered in 668. 

8. Coiistantinus IV. (Pogronatus) (608-685); 

(a) Character like his father. 

(b) Engaged in a ten-years' war with the Mohammedans 

in which he was finally successful. 

(c) Appearance of the Bulgarians, 679, 

(d) Summoned the Third Council at Constantinople 

(680-681) to settle the dispute concerning the 
two wills in Christ. 

(e) Constantine IV. died in 685, after an able reign of 

. seventeen years. 

O. Justinian II. , son of Constantinus IV. succeeds to 
the throne (685-695); 

{Oman, 24S-25L 

(a) A blood-thirsty tyrant. 

(b) Makes war on the Bulgarians and takes 30,000 

captives. 

(c) Renews the war with the Arabs and is disastrously 

defeated. 

(d) Becomes hateful to his subjects. 

(e) Overthrown and banished by Leontius in 695. 

10. Leontius usurps the throne (695-698); 

(a) Asia Minor invaded by the Saracens. 

(b) Loss of Carthage. 

(c) Fall of Leontius. 

11. Tiberius III. (Apsimorus) (698-705); 

(a) Raised by the soldiers in place of Leontius. 
(b)^ Carried on a successful war with Saracens, 
(c) Overthrown by the banished Justinian II. who put 
Leontius and Tiberius both to death. 
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12. JiiAtinian II. restored (705-711); 

(a) A ruthless tyrant for six years. 

(b) Killed by the soldiers. 

13. Phillppicus (711-713) ; 

(a) Having put Justinian to death, was made Emperor. 

(b) Sardinia, the westernmost province of the empire 

taken by the Arabs. 

14. AnastasiuslII. (713-715); 

(a) Rapid dissolution of the Empire. 

15. Theodosius in. (715-717); 
(a) A period of anarchy. 

16. I>o III. (The Isariaii) (717-740) ; 

(a) Makes himself emperor by overthrowing Theo- 

dosius. 

(b) Moslemah besieges Constantinople ; 

(1) Defence of the city by Leo III. 

(2) Bulgarians attack Moslemah and defeat the 

army sent against them. 

(3) Siege raised and Moslemah returns home with 

a loss of 80,000 men. 

(c) Changes in population in the Empire. 

(d) Decadence of the Empire. 

(e) Iconoclastic edict of Leo III. 

(f) Renewed war with the Saracens. 

17. Constaiitine V. (Copronyinus) (740-775); 

(a) Succeeds his father when 22 years old. 

(b) Iconoclastic struggle continued. 

(c) Council at Constantinople, 703. 

(d) Persecution of Monks. 

(e) Wars of Constan tine; 

(1) Carried on successful wars in the East as far as- 

the Euphrates. 

(2) Defeated invasions by the Saracens. 

(8) Organized the Slavonic tribes south of the 
Balkan, in Thrace and Macedonia. 
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(f) Home government. 

18. Ijeo IV. succeeds his father (775-780) ; 

(a) Married a Greek princess, Irene. 

(b) Dies after a reign of five years leaving the empire 

to his son and wife. 

19. Constantine YI. (782-797); 

(a) Irene made regent during the minority of her son. 

(b) Iconodules no longer punished. 

(c) Torosius, a fervent image worshipper, made patri- 

arch of Constantinople. 

(d) Slavs revolt and Saracens invade Asia Minor. 

(e) Irene buys peace with an annual tribute of 70,0(X) 

aolidi. 

(f) Constantine proclaimed himself of age, banished his 

mother's favorites and confined her for some time 
to her own apartments, 784. 

(g) Admitted his mother as his colleague. 

(h) Irene conspires against her son, has his eyes put out 
and takes the sole government. 

20. Irene alone (797-802); 

(a) Keeps the power tor five years through the aid of 

the image worshippers. 

(b) Favorites control the government. 

(c) Irene dethroned, 802. 

21. Nieephorus I. (802-811); 

(a) Engaged in war with Haroun-al-Raschid and com- 

pelled to pay 30,(X)0 solidi as an annual tribute. 

(b) War in the West with Charlemagne. 

(c) Killed in a struggle with the Bulgarians (811) and 

his skull made into a drinking cup. 

22. StauraciuSy son of Nieephorus; 

Proclaimed Emperor but dies of a wound received in 
the same battle in which his father fell, 812. 

23. Michael Bhangabe (812-813); 
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(a) A cowardly, superstitious person and a strong Icon- 

odule. 

(b) He surrounds himself with monks and reverses all 

that Nicephorus had done as an Iconoclast. 

(c) Overthrown by the army in 813. 

24. Leo V. (813-820) ; 

(a) Something oi a soldier. 

(b) Defeats the Bulgarians in 814 and makes peace with 

them. 

(c) Is involved with the Iconodules in a struggle over 

image-worship and murdered. 

(d) Michael brought out of his monastery and re- 

crowned. 

25. Michael re-eHtabllshed (820-829) ; 

(a) Renewed war with the Saracens. 

(b) Loss of Crete and Sicily. 

(c) Granted complete toleration to both Image-destroy- 

ers and Image-worshippers. 

26. Tlieopliilus, son of Michael (829-842) ; 

(a) A continuous struggle with the Caliphate. 

(b) Enters into a fierce persecution of image-worshippers. 

27. Michael III. succeieds his father when only four years old. 

(a) His mother, together with a council of regency, 

governed during the young king's minority. 

(b) Michael banished his mother when he was eighteen 

years old and took the government into his own 
hands. 

(c) A drunkard and debauchee, but with some ability 

and courage. 

(d) Kills his uncle Bardas, in 866, and takes Basil, the 

Macedonian as associate. 

(e) Deposed the patrician, Tgnatus, and nominated 

Photius in his stead. 
(1) Cause of the split between the East and the 
West. 
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(f) Michael murdered by his colleague, 

28. Ba«U I., The Macedonian (867-886) ; 

(a) A man of great ability and a hard worker. 

(b) Revised the laws of Justinian, producing a new code 

which lasted till the end of the Empire. 

(c) Generally successful in war. 

(d) Lost Sicily to the Empire in 878. 

29. Leo VI., The Wise (886-012) ; 

(a) Son of Basil I., assumes the government on the 

death of his father. 

(b) A weak, book-loving man. 

(c) Published his Tarticus^ a book on the military tac- 

tics of the Eastern armies. 

(d) Adds somewhat to the boundaries of the Empire. 

30. Constantine VII. (912-959) ; 

(a) A man like his father, fond of books. 

(b) Empire flourished during his reign. 

(c) Driven from the throne in 919, to make way for 

Romanus I. and other pretenders. 

(d) Constantine VII. re-instated, 945. 

(e) Did nothing. 

31. Komanus 11., 8on of Constantine (959-963) ; 

(a) An idle man who spent most of his time in playing 

tennis and hunting; but a man of great strength 
and beauty. 

(b) Poisoned by his wife. 

32. Xicephorus II. (Phoeas) (963-969) ; 

Gibbon c. XLVIIL 

(a) A soldier elevated to the purple by marrying Theo- 

phano, the widow of Romanus II. 

(b) Did something as a soldier. 

(c) Incurred the hatred of the people by his avarice. 

^3. John Zimisces (969-976) ; 

(a) Obtained the throne by murdering Nicephorus 
aided in this by Theophano. 
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(b) A man of great ability and generous impulses. 

(c) Carries on successful war against the Russians and 

the Saracens. 

(d) Possibly poisoned by his servants. 

34. Basil II., eldcHt son of Komaniu II. (976-1025); 

(a) Made Emperor with his brother as aasociate. 

(b) Involved in domestic war during the first year of 

his reign. 

(c) Carries on war with the Saracens. 

(d) Destroys the kingdom of the Bulgarians, the great- 

est triumph of Roman arms since Belisarius. 

(e) Dies in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

35. Constantliie IX. (1025-1028) ; 

(a) Does nothing. 

(b) Is the last male of Macedonian dynasty. 

36. Romaims III. (1028-1034); 

(a) Does nothing and is poisoned by his wife, Zoe, the 
daughter of Constantine. 

37. MicliaellV. (1034-1041); 

(a) Raised to the purple by Zoe, whom he marries. 

(b) Suffers from epilepsy and a disturbed conscience. 

38. Michael V. (Calopliates) (1041-1042) ; 

(a) A son of a mechanic adopted by Zoe and raised to 

the throne. 

(b) Banishes Zoe ; put to death by the people. 

39. Zoe and Tlieodora made Joint rulers. 

40. Cou8tautiue X. married to Zoe and made Emperor 

(1042-1054) ; 

(a) A sickly and dissolute man. 

(b) Does nothing. 

41. Michael V. (Stratiotlcus) (1066-1057); 

(a) A decrepit old lunatic. 

(b) Deposed and sent to a monastery. 
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42. Isaac I. (Oonmenus) (1057-1059) ; 

(a) Belonged to an old Roman family. 

(b) Ruled with some vigor for two years and then went 

into a life of seclusion. 

43. Constantine XI. (Duca«) (1050-1067); 

(a) Strives to gain the title of orator. 

(b) Has his three sons made AxigustL 

44.' Eudocia, widow of Constantiue XI.; 

(a) Is intrusted with the government during the 
minority of her sons. 

45. Romanns III. (Dlogrenes) (1067-1071) ; 

(a) Married Eudocia and assumed the government. 

(b) Entered into a vain struggle with the Turks and 

was taken prisoner. 

46. Micliael VII., son of Coustantlne XI., 

Made Emperor with his brothers Andronicus 
and Constantine XII. as associates (1071-107); 

(a) Revolt of the two Nicephori, Brj^ennius and 

Botaniates. 

(b) Michael resigns and becomes a monk. 

47. Nicepliorus III. (BotaniateH) (1078-1081); 

(a) Involved in civil war with thC'Comneni; is over- 
thrown. 

48. Alexiii£(I. (Comneniius) (1081-1118); 

(a) Son of that John Comnenus who refused the throne 

upon the death of his brother Isaac. 

(b) Chief history written by his daughter Anna. 

(c) Turks had conquered the East from Persia to the 

Hellespont. 

(d) Sovereign during the First Crusade. 

(e) A man of good ability a»s a statesman and an ex- 

cellent soldier. 

(f) Enlarged the Empire and restored order. 
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(g) Got the enmity of the Church by reason of his con- 
fiscation of Church property. 

49. John (The Handsome) (1143) ; 

(a) Brother Isaac associated with him. 

(b) Called "The Handsome" because of his small size 

and harsh ugly features. 

(c) One of the best of the Emperors since Justinian. 

(d) United all the personal virtues. 

(e) Reformed the private life of the people of Constan- 

tinople. 

(f) Carried on successful war with the Turk. 

(g) Killed by pricking his hand with a poisoned arrow 

while hunting. 

50. Manuel (1143-1180) ; 

(a) Younger brother of John. 

(b) A gigantic man physically, of great personal courage 

and temperament, not unlike Richard I. of Eng- 
land. 

(c) Slothful in times of peace and extravagant. 

(d) Died in 1180 leaving two children, a son and a 

daughter. 

51. AlexiuH II. (1180-1183); 

(a) Only ten years old when his father died. 

(b) Throne usurped by his cousin Andronicus. 

52. AndronleuH I. (Comnenus) (1183-1185); 

(a) Story of his adventures. 

Gihhm, c. XL VIIL 

(b) A tyrant. 

(c) Killed by a mob. 

53. Isaac II. (AngeluH) (1185-1195); 

GihhoUy c. LX, 

(a) A thoroughly weak man in every way. 

(b) Spent £4,000,000 per year on his household and 

table. 

(c) Revolt of the Bulgarians, 118G; 

7 
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(1) Causes leading to this revolt. 

(2) Granted independence. 

(3; Join themselves to the Latin Church, 
(d) Deposed by his brother, and blinded. 

54. Alexius Angreliift, brother of Isaac, assumes the crown 
(1195-1203); 

(a) Even worse than Isaac. 

(b) The Fourth Crusade ; 

(1) Alliance of the Crusaders with Alexius, the son 

of Isaac, who had taken refuge from his 
uncle in the West. 

(2) Passage of the Bosphorus by the crusaders and 

siege and conquest of Constantinople (1203). 

(c) Restoration of Isaac II. and his son Alexius; 
(1) Conditions imposed by the Crusaders; 

(a) Submission to the Pope of Rome. 

(b) Succor to the Holy Land. 

(c) Payment of 2,000,000 Marks of silver. 

(d) Quarrel of the Greeks and Latins. 

(e) War renewed, 1204. 

(f) Second Siege of Constantinople. 

(g) Pillage of the city and division of the spoil. 

(h) Partition of the Empire between the French and 

Venetians, 
(i) Establishment of the Latin Empire (1204-1259). 

Syly. Michael Palaeologes re-establishes the Greek 
Empire (1259). 



LECTURE V 



MOHAMMED AND THE ARABS 

Authorities: Irving^ Mahomet and hia Sccre'mws ; Stohart, Ishtm and 
/As Founder.^; GcxHirkh, Famoim Men of Ancient limeSy 7-24; 
Carhjky IferoeH and Hem-vornhipj 39-71; Draper, Intellectuaj 
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Development of Europe, cc. XI, XII I, XVI; Freeman, History 
and Coiunwst of Saraeetis ; Stephen, Lectures on the History of 
France, Led. Viand VII; Enc. Brit. art. on Mohammedanism; 
Gibbon, cc. L~LXX; Milm/in, Hist, of Latin Christianity, IV, 
cc. I and II; Guizot, Hist, of France, I; Dtiruy, Bk. II, cc. VI 
and VII; StillS, c. IV; Oman, 204-^6 (The poorest part of the 
book); TfuUcher and SchwUl, SS6-4S5 (excellent); Emerton, M. 
to Mid. Ages, 114-1S4; Gilman, Saracens; Andrews, c. VL 

I. Mohammed and the Empire of the Arabs ; 

1. Arabia and the Arabs ; 

Gibbon, c. I; Mihnan, IV, c. I; Diiruy, c. VI; Sfilli, c. IV; 
Myers, 77-107 ; Thatcher and Schrill, S36-S42. 

(a) Soil and climate of Arabia. 

(b) Size of Arabia compared with the state you live in. 

(c) Condition of the people prior to the time of 

Mohammed. 

(d) Religion of the people. 

Milman IV, c. I. 

2. Birth of Moliainmed (571) ; 

Milman, IV, c. I; Cox, The Crusades, c. I; Church, The Be- 
ginnings of the Middle Ages, c. VI. 

(a) His early life and education. 

(b) The influence which led him to conversion and the 

propagation of a new faith. (Compare with Paul.) 
(c; His doctrines. (How, learned?) 

(1) Confession of the unity of God. 

(2) Stated prayer. 

(3) Alms-giving. 

(4) The fast of the Ramadan. 

(5) Observance of the festival of Mecca. 

(d) The Hegira, July 16 (622). 

(e) Mecca taken in 620. 

. (f) Rapid spread of Islam and the causes for it. 

(g) Conversion of all Arabia to the new faith. 

(h) Death of Mohammed. 

(i) Quickening influence of Mohammed on his people. 

(j) Comparison between Mohammedanism and Christi- 
anity. (Make a map showing spread of Moham- 
medanism.) 
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II. The Successors of Mohammed; 

1. The Orthodox Cnliphs ; 

(a) ABU-BEKR»- 

Mohammed's father-in-law, was first Caliph 
(632-634); 

(1) Collected the sayings of the Prophet under the 

title of the Koran. 

(2) Revolt of the Arabs. 

(3) Conquered Syria. 

(b) OMAR,- 

Another father-in-law of the Prophet, was 
chosen Caliph (634-643) ; 

(1) He strengthened the national Arabian character. 

(2) Maintained law and order. A Characteristic 

saying of his was: "'By God, he thai is 
toeakcst among you shall be in my si^ght the 
strongest, until I have vindicated for him his 
rights; but him that is strongest xoill I treaJL as 
the weakest, until he complies with the laws." 

(3) Oinar*8 work of conque.st ; 

(a) Overran Palestine, captured Jerusalem and 

built a mosque on the foundation of 
Solomon's temple; gave very generous 
terms to the Christians. 

(b) Mesopotamia and Persia to the north and 

east were added to the "Kingdom of 
the Faithful." 

(c) Egypt and the whole northern coast of 

Africa as far as Carthage added to the 
west. 

(d) Killed by one of his workmen at Rufa 

(643.) 

(c) OTHAM,- 

A son-in-law of Mohammed is chosen Caliph 
(G43-656); 
(1) Character. 
I 
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(2) Revolt against him, led by the extreme ortho- 

dox Moslems. 

(3) Conquest and conversion of Persia. 

(4) Death of Otham at the hands ol his revolted 

subjects (656). 

(d) ALl,- 

Husband of Patima, the Prophet's favorite 
daughter, chosen as Caliph by the mutineers 
and succeeded, by the battle of the Camel, in 
establishing his power for a time ; 

(1) Revolt of the Assyrians under their governor, 

Moawiya. 

(2) Civil war. 

(3) Assassination of Ali and overthrow of his house 

(661). (Make a map shoicing the spread of Mo- 
hammedanism.) 

2. The Omayyads, (Capital at Damascus) (661-750) ; 

(a) MOAWIYA I. (6ei-(W0) ; 

(1) He organizes the whole empire, appointing 

cadis or judges to administer the laws of the 
Koran, and preachers to expound, on every 
Friday, the doctrines of the Koran, in each 
city throughout the empire; he built 
mosques for this purpose. 

(2) He caused Hassan, the oldest son of Ali to be 

put to death (669). 

(3) Engaged in a successful war with the Eastern 

Empire. , 

(4) Died in 680. 

(b) YAZID I. (680-683) ; 

(1) Has Hosain, the second son of Ali, put to 

death. 

(2) Gives up his time to dissipation. 

(3) Pillages Medina. 

(4) Siege of Mecca, a stronghold of the partisans of 

Hosain. 

(5) Dies in 683. 

(c) Moawiya II.9 eldest son of Yazid I. (683); Reigns but 
forty days. 
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(d) MERW AN I. i««M>b5) ; civil war. 

(e) ABD-EL-MELIK (085-705; 

(1) Moctar, the leader of the Separatists at Kufa, 

revolts. 

(2) Second siege of Mecca. 

(3) Conquest of Morocco and Atlantic coast of 

Africa. 

(4) Abd-el-Melik finally succeeds in making him- 

self sole ruler, and gives his attention to 
reorganizing. 

(5) War with the Greeks. 

(G) Died in 705, after having extended the Moslem 
power on all sides and caused the Omayyads 
to triumph. 

(f) WALIDI. (706-7i:>): 

Irvhujy CoiKjUf'M of Spain . 

(1) Character. 

(2) Muza, governor of Africa, sends troops into 

Spain under Tarik, who succeeds in over- 
throwing the Visigothic kingdom, in 711, at 
Guadalete. 

(3) Spain colonized by people from Arabia, Syria, 

and North Africa. 

(4) Attempt made to take Constantinople. 

(5) Muza falls into disgrace. 

(g) SOLIMAN (716-717) ; 

(1) He undertakes a great expedition against the 

Greek Empire; Leo III. succeeds in defeat- 
ing the Moslem host with Greek fire. 

(2) Soliman dies of fever, Sept. 2 (717). 

(h) OMAR 11. (717-7-20); 

(1) Attempts to carry out the plan of conquest of 

Soliman. 

(2) Is involved in trouble with his subjects. 

(3) Dies in 720. 

i) YAZID II. (720-724); 

( 1 ) Suppresses revolts. 

(2) Campaigns against the Khazars in Armenia 

and Greeks in Asia Minor with no results. 
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(3) Campaigns across the Pyrenees. 

(j) HISH AM (724-748) ; 

Kitchin, J, 104-107. 

(1) Trouble with the Kaisites. 

(2) Indian provinces declared themselves inde- 

pendent. 

(3) Trouble in Africa. 

(A) Defeat of the Mohammedans in the greathattle 
of Tours (732). 

(5) Continual revolts of the Berl>ers in Africa. 

(6) Troubles in Spain. 

(7) Death of Hisham (743). 

(k) WALII) II. (748-744); 

Whole reign taken up with internal struggles. 

(1) YAZII) 111. (744);— 

Reigned only six months. 

(Ill) MERWAN II. (744-760); 

His time is occupied in a struggle with the Ab- 
basids, led by Abdu-Moslim, a man of great ability. 
He is finally overthrown by the Abbasids and 
slain in 750. Summary of Moslem history dur- 
ing the ascendency of the Omayyads (6()l-750). 
Make an outline map of the period illustrating 
the spread of the Moslem faith and rule. 

3. The AlibaHid CaUplis at Bagrdad (750-1258); 

(n) ABl'L-AUAS (7r)0-754): 

(1) Carries on a bloody persecution of the Omy- 

yads; one, Abderrahman, escaped to Spain, 
and was there made Emir, and founded the 
Caliphate of the West. 

(2) He barely founded his power when he died, in 

754, leaving his empire to his brother. 

(b) ABr-GIAFFAR ALMANSl'R (754-775) ; 

(1) War with his uncle, Abdallah. 

(2) He built Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris. 

(3) Reorganized the whole empire after the model 

of Persia. 

(4) Accumulated enormous wealth. 

(5) Died in 775. 

(C) MAHDI (77.V78.'>) : 
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(1) Spent what his father accumulated. He it was 

who built the famous road from Bagdad to 
Mecca, placing inns at stated intervals for 
the benefit of the poorer travelers, and con- 
structing cisterns and wells throughout the 
whole journey. 

(2) His son, Harun, defeated the Greek forces and 

made peace with Irene. 

(3) Mahdi dies in 785. 

(d) ALHADI (7.S5-7sfl); 

Smothered at the instigation of his mother. 

(e) HARIN-AL-RASIIID (7.s6-«00) ; 

(1) Sui)i)ressed a revolt on the Caspian Sea. 

(2) Made eight invasions of the Eastern Empire, 

defeated Irene and Nicephorus, and com- 
pelled them to pay tribute. 
3) Became the ally of Charlemagne. 

(4) Borrowed the science and books of the Greeks. 
(»5) Protected scholars and cultivated philosophy. 

(f) AMIX (80W-8U): 

Involved in a struggle with his brother Mamun, 
for the Caliphate. 

(K) AL-MAMl'N* (814-8:W) ; 

(1) Continuation of the civil war. 

(2) Mamun moves from Merv to Bagdad. 

(3) He carries on the work of his father, by estab- 

lishing schools and cultivating music, the 
arts and philosophy. 

(4) Turks begin to come into Asia Minor from 

their home in central Asia. 

(5) Dies of a fever in 833. 

(h) MOTASSIN (8;j3-H12) ; 

(1) Carried on successful wars against the Empire. 

(2) Created the Turkish guard of 50,000 slaves and 

prei)ared the way to ruin. 

(3) His descendants were Abbasid Caliphs till 1258, 

when the last one was put to death by Ghen- 
gis Kahn, but from 1058 when the Seldjuk 
Turks, under their leader Togul Beg, overran 
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the eastern provinces, the Caliph had only 
spiritual power. Ghengis Kahn became Sul- 
tan of the Mohammedan world. 

111. The Dismemberment of the Caliphate; 

"At the close of the first century of the Hegira, the 
Caliphs were the most potent and absolute monarchs of the 
globe. The word that went forth from the palace at Damas- 
cus was obeyed on the Indus, on the Jaxartes, and on the 
Tagus." " 

But in a short time their extended empire was broken into 
fragments, and the authority of the rulers of Bagdad was re- 
duced to a shadow, by reason of internal dissensions and the 
ambition of governors and commanders. The process was 
strangely like that seen in the breaking up of the Carolin- 
gian empire, only it lacked the chief element of feudalism. 

1. The establishment of the Caliphate of Cordova 

(755-1035) ; 

(a) ABDERRAHMAN I ; 

After having escaped the persecution of his family, 
founded the caliphate of the West, with Cordova 
as the capital. 

(b) ABDERRAHMAN III. (912-9«1); 

Made the Caliphate entirely independent. This 
lasted till 1035. 

(c) A Berber invasion from Africa, and internal strife, 

resulted in the overthrow of the Caliphate and 
the establishment of several independent prov- 
inces or kingdoms. 

(d) Christians from the north and west of Spain began 

to extend their .borders towards the south. 

2. Africa and the Fatimite Caliphs (900-1171); 

(a) A family descended from Fatima got control of 

Africa; took Egypt in 969 and founded Cairo 
which they made the seat of government. 

(b) In 712 Mohammedans took Sardinia and in 832 

Sicily. 
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(c) Plundered the coasts of Italy and France and estab- 

lished colonies. 

(d) All these fell to the Fatimite Caliphs. 

(e) Power began to fail in the eleventh century ; 

(1) Revolts of their subjects led to the independ- 

ence of all save Egypt. 

(2) Normans drove them out of Sicily and Italy. 

(f) Saladin who ruled Western Asia, conquered the 

Caliphate and added it to his own territory in 
1171. 

IV. Civilization of Islam; 

(HhboHy cc. L-LII; Diirny, 110-122; Milman^ Hist, of L/itin Chriii' 
iianiUu 11,171; Drai)er, c. XIII; Stille, c. IV) Thatcher ami 
Schwill, S57-S60. 4 

1. Literature and learning ; 

(a) Established great universities. 

(b) Collected vast libraries and catalogued the books in 

modern style. 

(c) Christian students went to Spain to study. 

(d) Literature was studied with great zest, but Arabs 

did not create much : were largely copyists of the 
Greeks. * 

(e) Philosophy, theology, law, rhetoric and philology 

were followed with avidity. Aristotle was the 
base of their systems. 

2. Science; 

' (a) Mathematics received great attention and they in- 
vented the numerals in use. 
(b) Medicine: studied physiology and hygiene; Mata^Ui 
Medica, the same as ours to-day; surgery well de- 
veloped. 

3. Commerce ; very extensive. 

4. Inventions; 

(a) Paper. 

(b) Distillation. 

(c) A large number of medicines, etc. 
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V. Civilization of Islam destroyed by the 
Turks; 

1. "Since the Turks were far less civilized and without the 
proper appreciation of the necessities as well as the luxuries 
of civilized life, they tended to destroy the culture which 
they found. Turkish control ruined the Arabic civilization 
and destroyed the free liberal character of Mohammedanism." 

2. Compare with this the influence which the German 
invasions had on Christianity. 



LECTURE VI 

INDIRECT INFLUENCE IN HISTORY; MONASTICISM, 
CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES 

I. Monasticism; 

AiTHORiTiES : StiJle, 23S; Hallam, /, 616-618, 640; II, 484-4^6; Xcander, 
IVj 2;U-293 ; Ear. Brit., art. on Monachhm; GihUm, c. 
A'A'A' FJJ; T. ajid S., SlS'SSo. 

1. Rise and grrowth of Monastieism ; 

(a) Basis of Monastieism not Christian but heathen. 

(b) Lights and shades of Monachism. 

XemuhTy II, 248-^65. 

(1) Anchgrites. • 

(2) Hermits. 

(3) Monks. 

(4) Cenol)ites. 

2. MoiiastieiHm in the West (480-593) ; . 

(a) St. Benedict and the order of Benedictines. 

(b) St. Bernard (1091-1153). 

Eales, Bernard of Cktirvaux. 

(c) St. Dominic (1170-1221) and the order of Friar 

Preachers. 

Dram'f Hist, of St. Dominic. 

(d) St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226). 

Stephen, Sir /., St. Francis. 
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3. Advantages of the Monastic system ; 

(a) Largely due to the monks that the church owed its 

victory over the barbarians. 

(b) They were the teachers of the Middle Ag^. 

(c) Monastic system checked flagrant social evils. 

(d) Encouraged spiritual life, 

4. Evils of the system ; 

(a) Became nurseries of indolence and profligacy. 

(b) Cast contempt on woman and degraded domestic 

relatiqns. 

(c) Withdrew from active life the choicest spirits of the 

age. 

(d) Favored Popes as against Bishops and secular rulers. 

II. Chivalry; 

Authorities: StUU, 347-351; Adarm, 276-279; T. mid S., 602-606 ; 
Art. in Brit, on Chi miry; Hidlaniy II, 576-596 {excellent); 
Dumy, 203''232, 384,518} Kifchin, J, 249-253,4*U. lUunira- 
tire readings; Froismrt^s Chronicles; Malory^ King Arthur; 
Spenser J Faery Qiwene ; Tennyson, Idylls of the King, 

1. Chivalry defined ; "The blossom of Feudalism." 

2. Origrin of the institution; Germanic. 

3. Its universality; found among the Arabs. 

4. The Churcli and Chivalry. 

5. The training: of the Knight ; 

(a) Began at the age of seven; a page or valet till 

fourteen, when he became a squire. 

(b) Trained in all manly and martial duties by the 

lord; in religion, love and etiquette by the ladies. 

6. Ceremony of ktiighting. 

7. The tournament. 

8. Character of the knight. 

9. Decline of chivalry. (Read Don QnixoU\ ) 
10. Influence of chivalry. 
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111. The Crusades; 

Authorities: GtWwi, LVII; SyheU Hist, of the First Orumde (valuabk 
for chapter on the sources } ; Guizoty Cit*Uization in Europe, VIll ; 
Mi^hekt, France, Bk, TV, c. Ill; Dunty, c. XIX; Kitchin, 
France, I, 210 et sq.; G. W, Cox, The Crusades. E, S, {an excel- 
» lent little i)ook) ; Lmlloiv, Age of the Crimides, in Ten Epochs of 

Church History; Emerton, Medi^i^'ol Europe, 167-158, S69-3S7 ; 
Mombert, A Short. History of the Crusades ; Porter, A niM. of the 
Knights of Malta ; Oman, The Art of War in tlie Middle Ages; 
Scott, The Talisman ; Thatcher and Schurill, S60-4S4* 

1. Definition; 

'*The Crusades were expeditions of armed Christians 
against Pagans, heretics and Moslems." They were divided, 
according to the field of operations into (a) Eastern and (b) 
Western Crusades. 

(a) EASTERN CRUSADES; 

(Trace each on a map.) 
First Crusade, 1096-1099. 

Duruy, c. XIX. 
Second Crusade, 1147-1149. 

Gibbon, c. LIX. 
Third Crusade, 1189-1192. 

Milman, IV, c. VII 
Fourth Crusade, 1202-1204. 

Milman, IV, c. VII 
Fifth Crusade, 1228-1229. 

Duruy, c. XX. 
Sixth Crusade, 1248-1254. 

Duruy, c. XX. 
Seventh Crusade, 1270. 

Duruy, c. XX. 

(b) WESTERN CRUSADE2^; 

Irving, Conquest of Granada; Milman, IX, cc. VIII, IX, {the l)eM); 
Michelet, France, Bk. IV, cc. Viand VII; Duruy, cc. XXI- 
XXV. * 

( 1) Spanish Crusade, 1086. 

Duruy, Bk. V, c. XXI 

(2) Albigensian Crusade, 1208; 

(a) Carried on by Simon De Montfort and his 
men; incited by Innocent III. 

(3) Prussian Crusade, 1230. 

Tattle, Prussia to Frederick the Great, 293, et sq. 
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2. Motives for the Crusades; 

(a) RELIGIOUS; 

(1) Passion for Pilgrimages. 

Diiruyf c. XIX. 

(2) Mussulman interference with pilgrims. 

(3) Peter the Hermit, the typical agitator. 

(b) SECULAR; 

(1) A general poverty from over-population. 

(2) Ambition of temporal princes. 

(3) Ambition of feudal aristocracy. 

(4) Hopes of the multitude. 

3. State of crusadingr society ; 

EmertoUf 368-S72, 

(a) Popular ignorance and credulity. 

(b) The excesses of the crusaders; 

(1) Expeditions of rabbles. 

(2) Improvidence and superstition illustrated by 

the siege of Antioch. 
(2) Barbarities in the city of Jerusalem. 

4. Consequences of the Crusades; 

Eimrton, 372-397. 

(a) INTELLECTUAL; 

Ihmiy, cc. XXII, XXIII 

(1) New ideas of government. 

(2) New ideas of commercial enterprise. 

(3) New ideas of industry. 

(4) New ideas of aesthetics. 

(b) POLITICAL; 

(1) Prussian Crusade extended the boundaries of 

Christendom. 

(2) Albigentian and Spanish crusades helped to 

unify France and Spain. 

(3) Undermined Feudalism to the advantage of 

Monarchy ; 

(a) By the consolidation of fiefs. 

(b) By bringing holders of the soil into more 

direct relation with the suzerains. 

(c) By transfer of many estates to freemen 

patronized by kings. 
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(d) By hastening adoption of Roman juris- 

prudence. 

(e) By modifying the military system. 

(4) Crusades assisted in developing Chivalry, a close 

corporation of the nobility. 

(5) And the great semi-religious military orders 

were rivals of independent princes. 
(G) They weakened power of feudal over non- 
feudal class; 

(a) By removing obstructions to emancipation 

of serfs. 

(b) By reversing the maxim : " a vagrant is a 

serf." 

(c) By diffusing ideas of human e(iuality. 

(C) ECCLESIASTICAL; 

Diinajy loc. cit, 
(1) Increase of the power of Rome ; 

(a) Final separation between Eastern and 

Western Christendom. 

(b) Partial emancipation of European thought. 



LECTURE VII 

THE THIRD INVASION IN THE NINTH AND TENTH 
CENTURIES 

AuTHOKiTiES : Dimiy, 156-171; StilU 14S-147 , eOJ-207 ; Greeii, A Short 
Hist, of the Enf/linh People y 77-97; Johimniy The . Normans in 
Europe, 1-90 {excellent) ; Thatcher and Schwilly 145-146, 150-151, 
156, 195, 205, 448-547, See authorities- cited in Lecture VIIL 

I. The Northmen in France and England; 

Green, 77-97. 

1. The Xorthnien in their old home ; 

Johnson, 1-1 S. 

(a) Social and political condition of Denmark, Norway 

and Sweden in the eighth century. 

(b) Disturbances at the end of the eighth century. 
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2. Appeared on the coast of France 

111 the reign of Charlemagne and kept up their in- 
vasions into the reign of Charles the Simple. 

3. Treaty of St. Clalr-Epte (911) ; 

Settled them in Normandy. From here they in- 
vaded England in 106(5 under William of Nor- 
mandy. 

4. The Danes descend on England in the reign .of Egbert, 

and under his successors (836-871) succeed in 
establishing themselves in the north-eastern part of 
the country. 

5. Alfred fiimlly conquered them. 

But gives up Northumberland and East Anglia to 
their orderly settlement. 
6. In 1013, Swegen, king of Denmark, conquered Eng- 
land and assumed the title of King of England. 
The Danish power lasted till 1042. 

II. The Northmen in the Polar Regions and 

Russia ; 

1. Wulfstaii and IiIh followers Journeyed to the liniitH, 
of the Baltic Sea. 

2. Others rounded the North Cape and reached the mouth 

of the Dwina. 

3. In 861 they discovered the Faroe Islands, in 870, 

Iceland, and in 1)81, Greenland. 

4. In the middle of the eighth century, the Northmen 

entered the Slav settlements around Lake Ilman 
where they formed the town of Novgorod. It is from 
this Norse settlement that the founder of the Russian 
Empire was descended. 

III. The Northmen in Italy and Sicily; 

1. Spirit of enterprise in Normandy; 

(a) Roger de Toesny in Spain. 

8 
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2. Settlement of Xormans at A versa (1029). 

3. Conquer Apulia ; 

(a) Robert Guiseard makes himself Duke of Apulia in 
1060. 

4. Conquest of Sicily ; 

(a) Roger, brother of Robert Guiseard, invades Sicily 
and completes its conquest (1060-1090). 

5. Kingrdoni of the "Two Sicilies." 

IV. The Saracens;; 

1. Came from Africa, 

Where they had built up a flourishing kingdom and, 
in 831, subdued Sicily and passed into Italy where 
they took Brindisi and Tarentum. They obtained 
control of Malta, Sardinia, Corsica and the Balearic 
Islands. 

2. Kept these possessions till they were taken by the 

Northmen. 

V. The Hungarians ; 

I>?rr?///, 167-168. 

1. Closely allied to the Huns of Attila. 

2. First located between the Ural and the Volga, by the 

ninth century they are found between the Don and 
the Dneiper, in the old home of the Goths. 

3. Forced from their abodes by another stream of invaders, 

they pass into Transylvania and the Danube country. 

4. They conquer and take possession of the plains of the 

Theiss and the whole of Pannonia. 

5. Form a permanent settlement and become a civilized 

nation. 
DifiFerences between the ninth century invasion and those 
of the preceding. 

T)nnni, 160-170. 
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LECTURE VIII 

FRANCE FROM THE TREATY OF VERDUN TO THE 
REIGN OF PHILIP III (843-1270) 

Authorities : Dwn/v, 14S-166, History of France, 89-174, {best account); 
StitlL c, V; Hallain (Student Senes) !B2'4S ; KUchin, J, 16S'S64 
{excellent); Guizot and Michelet }xAh give jfnU and accurate ao 
cmints; Thatcher and Schmll, 166-164, 484-600; 

I. Final Destruction of the Carolingian 

Empire; 

See Lecture III for details. 

1. Internal DiHCorclA; 

Duruy, 148-156, 

(a) Between the soveroign and the great nobles. 

(b) Between the sovereign and the bishops. 

2* efforts to reconstitute the empire prove unavailable. 

3. Division of royal authority. 

4. Heredity of lieiiefiees and ofHces; 

(a) Tendency for holdings of all kinds to merge into 

hereditary ones; begun in the time of Charle- 
magne. 

(b) Lessening of sovereign power by reason of the sys- 

tem of subinfudation. 

5. Lothair (840-855); 
(a) Sketch of his reign. 

6. Louis II. (eon of Lothair) (8o5-87.")); 
(a) Sketch of his reign. 

7. Charles the Bald (875-877); 

(a) King of France. 

(b) Emperor. 

8. Charles the Fat (877-888); 

(a) Sketch of his reign. 

9. Unehallen^^ed dismenih^'rmeiit of the Empire* 

II. France and thie Capets; 

(Si'f DfhiM'rton, PlaUs XXXIT, XXX fll XXXIV and XXXV,) 
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Hugh Capet, 087-91)«. 
Robert, 996-1081. 



Huiph, Henry I., 1081-1060. Robt. d. of Burgundy 

1026. I 

Philip I , 1060-1108. 

• I 

Louis VI., (legros) 1108-1137. 

Louis VII., 1137-1180. 

Philip II., (Augustus) 1180-1223. 

Louis VIII., 1223-1226. 



Louis IX., (St. Louis*) 1226-1270. Charles, Count of Anjou 

I and Provence, founder 

of Royal House of An- 

i I ""■ 

Philip III., 1270-1285. Robert of Clermont, founder 
of the House of Bourbon. 

1. Hiigh Capet (987-996); 

Ihiruijj 171-186. 

(a) Struggle between the last of the Carolingians and 

the Capetians. 

(b) Accession of Hugh Capet. 

(c) The beginning of France as a real kingdom. 

(d) Sketch of his reign. 

2. Robert (996-1031) ; 

(a) Character of Robert. 

Dnruyy 177. 

(b) Sketch of his reign. 

3. Henry I. (1031-1060) ; 

Dunujj 177. 

(a) Character. 

(b) Reign. 

4. Philip I. (1060-1108) ; 

(a) His reign no more brilliant than that of his father. 

(b) Continual wars with William the Conqueror and 

his sons. 
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(c) Time of the first crusade. 

(d) The activity of the French nation. 

(e) William of Normandy conquered England. 

5. Louis \^. (The Fat) (1108-1137); 

T. and S., 486-487. 

(a) Rivalry between France and England. 

(b) Character of Louis the Fat. 

(c) Carried on wars in every direction. 

(d) Louis prepared the way for the direct dominion of 

the throne over the South. 

6. I^uls VII. (1137-1180); 

T, andS.y 486-487. 

(a) Dominion of Louis VII. 

(b) His character. 

(c) Trouble with the Pope, Innocent III. 

(d) Burned the church of Vitry with 1200 persons. 

(e) Lost his army in the Holy Land. 

(f; Divorced his wife, Eleanor, and restored her dowry. 

(Heiiry II. of England mairied her, and thus secured 

large possessions m France.) 
(g) Encouraged communism. 

7. Philip AugnifltuH II. (1180-1223) ; 

Jhtrwjf 351-860. 

(a) New character of French royalty began with Louis 

VI., Philip Augustus and St. Louis. 

(b) Character of Philip Augustus. 

(c) Friendship with Richard I. of England, whom he 

accompanies on the third crusade. 

(d) Strife with John Lackland. 

(e) Conquest of Normandy and Poitou. 

(f) Battle of Bouvines (1214). 

(g) Internal administration of Philip Augustus. 

Dunnj, 358-360. 

8. L.oiiis VIII. (1223-1226) ; 

(a) Crusade against the Albigenses. 

(b) Continued his father's war with England, and con- 
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quered Aunis, Rochelle, Limoges and Perigneux, 
and took Avignon in Languedoc. 
(c) Died of an epidemic in 1226. 

9. Loul8 IX. (St Louis) (1226-1270) ; 

(a) Only eleven years old when his father died. His 

mother, Blanche of Castile, wa8 made regent. 

(b) Sketch of the regency. 

Dumy, 360-361, 

(c) Louis proclaimed of age in 1236. 

(d) His ascendency in Europe. 

(e) Contest with the barons. 

(f) Refused the imperial crown. 

(g) Went on with the eighth crusade. 

(h) Treaty with Henry III., granting him Limousin, 
P6rigord, Quercy, Ag6nois, a part of Saintogne, 
and the dutchy of Guienne. 

(i) Government of St. Louis. 

(j) Progress of the royal authority. 



LECTURE IX 



THE SCHOOLMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES 

AuTHOBiTiBS : Emerton, Medueval Europe, 436-476; Duruy, loc. cit; 
Filter, Hist, of thf Chri^hn Churchy 208-226j XeancUr, I\\ 
entire; Gieseler, TV. J/, entire; Milman, Bk». VI-VII. 

I. Scholasticism ; 

Art, in Brit, 

1. What is scholasticism? 

2. Origin of scholasticism. 

3. Maxim of scholasticism. 

4. Scholasticism and Universities. 

5. Scholasticism and Plato and Aristotle. 

6* Two gri^eat schools or divisions of scholasticism ; 
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(a) NOMINALISM.) ^ , . , ,, 

' Explain carefully. 

(b) REALISM. j ^ "^ 

7. The 8cliola8tic method ; 

(a) Instrument of discussion, the syllogism; • 

(1) Propounding of propositions. 

(2) Negative and affirmative arguments. 

(3) Conclusion. 

8. T>1 vision of the 8chola8tle era ; 

(a) Nominalism^ tenth to twelfth centuries. 

(b) Realism, thirteenth century. 

(c) Nominalism again (1321-1495). 

9. Extent of knowledge of the Schoolmen. 

H. Selioolmen of the First Era (NominalistH); 

1. LAN FRANC. ) 

I: roSlinis. Doctrine of each. 

4. ABKLARI). >SfV Bntatmica. 

t>. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAl'X. J 

III. Oreat increase in knowled||r<i of the \%'orks of Aris- 

totle (1132-1200). 

IV. Schoolmen of the Second Erti (Realists); 

1. Alexander of Hales (d. 1245). 

2. Bonaventura (1221-1274). 

3. Albert the Great (1193-1280). 

4. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). 

5. Duns Scotus Erigena (1265 or 1275-1308). 

6. Roger Bacon (1214-1294). 

7. Raymond Lully (1235-1315). 

'V. The Universities; 

1. The rise of the Universities ; 

(a) Origin of the Medvi'val University: "The first fact for 

us to notice in connection with the mediaeval uni- 
versities in general is, that they were never in 
any strict sense of the word "founded at all.'' 

—Ermrton. 

(b) Earliest forma of learned aseocicUions; 

(1) Teachers and learners came together each for 
his own purpose. 
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(2) Free association betweeli teachers and scholars. 

(3) Thrown into the community of the city as a 

class not subject to the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the place. 

(4) Not provided with an effective jurisdiction of 

their own. 

(5) Dififerences in organization. 

(c) Specialization of study] 

(1) At Paris and Oxford studies pertaining to gen- 

eral culture; grammar, rhetoric, logic, math- 
ematics, astronomy and music. 

(2) Special study of dialectics and law. 

(3) At Bologna a special study of the Roman law 

was made; this law study preceded the or- 
ganization of the university. 

(4) At Salerno medicine was the chief study; 

method unscientific. 

(5) Frederick II. organized the University of Na- 

ples, 1224. 

(d) University charters; 

(1) The towns in which the universities were situ- 

ated at first tried to furnish police supervi- 
sion. 

(2) The state recognized universities before the 

church did. 

(3) Salerno received recognition and special privi- 

leges from Robert Guiscard before he died 
in 1085. 
(a) Roger II. ordered examinations in medi- 
cine in 1137. 

(4) Naples was created by Frederick II., 1224. 

(5) The first formal recognition of Bologna was by 

Frederick in 1158. The university statutes 
were confirmed by the Pope in 1254. 

(6) Paris received its university privileges from 

Louis VII., 1180; recognized by the bull of 
Alexander III., 1181; resources crippled in 
1229 by tumult. 
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(7} The university of Oxford had a body of teach- 
ers as early as 1130, and Cambridge, in 1200. 

(e) The univei^dty freedom ; 

(1) Promoted by the church. 

(2) A means of saving learning from control of 

parties striving to turn it to their advantage. 

(f ) The universities and the commom; 

"Both free instructors, the commune and the 
university, were alike the product of an im- 
pulse toward free organization, which thrives 
on the absence of an effective central power." 

(g) Non-dericai forms of mediaeval literature. 
(h) The ''Scholares Vagrantes:' 

(i) Neiv subjects of literary treatment ; 

(1) Delight in human nature. 

(2) Pleasures of social intercourse; wine and wo- 

men, 
(j ) Change of poetic form. 



PART III 



PAPALISM 

OR The Theocratic Attempt at Civilization 



IN ELEVEN LECTURES 



GENERAL AUTHORITIES 

Symondi, History of the Renaissance in Italy, VII volumes : Drap«r, Intellectual 
Development of Europe. II volumes; Hilrnan, Hl8tor>' of I^tin Christianity. VII 
and* VIII ; Martin, Historj- of France, X; Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion : Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers ; Froade, Short Studies, Times of Erasmus 
and Moore ; KItehIn, History of France, 1 and II ; Xenxel, History of Germany, I 
and II; Darny, History of Modern Times: Lodge, Histor>' of Modem Europe; 
HalUn, Literature of Europe. II volumes: €lre«ii. The History of the English 
People, II and III; Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, III volumes; Flaher, His- 
tory of the ('hristian ('hun;h ; Banke, Reformation in Germany; Banke, History of 
the Popes, III volumes; Bobertnon, History of Charles V.; Bryee, Holy Roman 
Empire: Andrews, Institutes of General History. 
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LECTURE I 

NEW THEORIES OF UNIVERSAL GOVERNMENT 

Authorities: Gie^elery J, 241-f^61; Mihnauy i//, cc. I-Il; Bryce, <\ 
X; Xeanderj Illy 346 et. tteq.; Stephens, HikUhrand and his 
Tim&a, 1-89; Vincent, Age of HUdehrand, 1-64; Duntpy c. XVII; 
Halkim, PL J., c. VII; Th/itcher and SchiriU, 257-261. 

I. Introduction; 

1. During the prevalence of Feudalism four classes were in 
irreconcilable conflict; 

(a) The common people or non-feudal class, dwelling for 

the most part in cities and towns and engaged in 
commercial and manufacturing enterprises. 

(b) The feudal class, considered as belonging to a higher 

rank than the common people, and having inter- 
ests in conflict with them. 

(c) The Emperor. | Representatives of the widest 

(d) The Pope. t authority. 

The rivalry between the Emperor and the Pope opened the 
way of escape to the common people from their lords and so 
developed the third estate which was destined in the fullness 
of time to overthrow both Emperor and Pope. 

II. Theories of Universal Government; 

The centuries following Charlemagne developed two an- 
tagonistic theories concerning the nature of empire, (1) The 
State-Church Theory and (2) The Church-State Theory. 

(1) The State-Church Theory; 

The State-Church Theory is best formulated by Dante in 
his celebrated work De Monarchia (131Q-1313). It was as 
follows : 

(a) The rule of the world belongs of right to the Roman 

people. 

(b) The Emperor Augustus, as heir of the Roman peo- 

ple, ruled by divine right. 
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(c) When the Western Empire fell the divine right to 

rule was vested in the Emperors of the East. 

(d) When Irene usurped the power legally belonging to 

h^r son, the right to rule again vested in the 
Roman people. 

(e) This divine right passed to Charlemagne through 

the Pope who represented the Roman people. . 

(f) When the Carolingian line failed this right passed 

back to the Roman people till, through the media- 
tion of the Pope, Otto the Great received it, 962. 
It thus continued to vest in the German Em- 
perors till the time Dante wrote. 

(g) Such an empire is indispensable to the weal of 

human society, 
(h) The Emperor has his authority direct from God, 
and not in any way from the Pope. 

2. The Cliiircli-State Theory ; 

Emertoiij 212-2H, 

The Church-State Theory Avas fully developed if not 
originated by Augustine in his GiJty of God. This 
theory was exactly the reverse of the one above. 

(a) It made the church supreme, God's sole institute 

and agent for working human welfare. 

(b) It did not set the state aside, providing it was sub- 

servient, but the Empire could suffer nothing but 
disgrace from the prevalence of such a doctrine. 
Innocent III. says: **The Creator has fixed in 
the firmament of the Church universal two dig- 
nities. The greater, the papacy, governs souls as 
the sun by day. The less, the empire, governs 
bodies as the moon by night.'' 

(c) The views set forth by Augustine were strengthened 

by the Forged Decretals of Isidore (840-860). 
Neamlery III^ 346-353 ; Brit, art. on Canon Tmw. 
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LECTURE II 
THESE THEORIES IN CONFLICT 

Authorities: Mihtmiiy Bk. VII; Smith, (-Uurch duriruj tlw Mid(U4' AqeSy 
T'o/. II; Enierton, 212-270; Andrews, 156-166; SU'phniA, 69-164; 
Adams, 2S9-24S ; Vincent, 1-U4. 

With the radical differences as to theories of function set 
forth above, no sane person would look for long continued 
harmony of action between these two parties. The question 
to be settled was, "Who shall remain master of the world, 
the heir of St. Peter or the heir of Augustus and Char- 
lemagne?'' The struggle for mastery between these two 
rival authorities forms one dark drama which is divided into 
three acts; (1) The war of Investitures, (2) Revolt of the 
Italian States and, (3) The triumph of the Papacy. 

I. War of Investitures ; 

Strphen, 89-221. 

1. Tendencies in the Empire ; 

(a) In the latter ])art of the Carolingian period the 

Empire became a legal fiction, the title being 
worn now by a king of East Francia, and now by 
a king of West Francia. 

(b) In the year 9G2, Otto founded the Holy Roman 

Empire. To this realm all Christians were 
theoretically subject. 

(c) Henry III. strengthens the imperial claim but dies 

in 105f3 before accomplishing his plans. 

(d) Pope Victor II. (1054-1057) favors the imperial 

theory and upon the death of Henry III. is ap- 
pointed guardian of his infant son and adminis- 
trator of the Empire. 

(e) The Papacy in danger from the Empire. 

(f) Political disintegration of the Empire during min- 

ority of Henry IV. 

2. Tendeneies in the Chvireh ; 
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The Church, adopting the views partially developed by St. 
Augustine in his work De Civitate Dei, taught that God de- 
signed to found a kingdom of Heaven upon earth ; that gov- 
ernments are usurpations unless they are subordinate to this 
main purpose of creation. " As the centuries passed, the hierarchy 
became viore and more confident that the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth meant the Kingdom of the Pope^ 

(a) But feudalism had 'demoralized the Church beyond 

hope of enforcing this belief upon the world; 

(1) North of the Alps the great secular lords had 

made the clergy their vassals. These eccle- 
siastics could receive investiture, as proprie- 
tors of the fiefs attached to their clerical sta- 
tions, only after they had taken oath of 
fealty to the secular lord. The ecclesiastics 
, denied this right of the secular lord to suze- 
rainty over the Church estates, and claimed 
that the disposal of them should belong to 
the Church alone. The secular view pre- 
vailed for centuries. 

(2) In Italy the demoralization of the church was 

more disgraceful than in the North. 

(b) Anti-German party elects Pope Stephen X. (1057- 

1058) and makes some headway against the im- 
perial party. 

(c) Lateran Synod of 1059. 

Emerton, 228-230. 

(d) Establishment of the College of Cardinals (1050) and 

conse(iuent new plan of papal election. 

(e) Ambrosian tradition in Milan. 

(f) Rise of the Pataria. 

(g:) The Normans in Italy; 

(1) First acquaintance with the country. 

(2) Infeudation of the Normans with Apulia. 

(3) Normans dangerous to the Papacy. 

(4) Norman princes become vai?sals of the Papacy, 
(h) Countess Matilda of Tuscany. 

(i) Summary of papal resources. 
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3. Attempts at reform; 

(a) Under Otto I. 

Ihmiy, 19S-196, 

(b) Under Henry III. 

Ihiruy 2S5-SS8. 

4. Henry IV., the Champion of the Empire; 

Authorities : Drmiy, SS8-2U ; StW^, c, X; HalUtm, S72, ^S, S40-S4^; 
Milmaiif Bk, Vlly c, II; FlotOf Kaiser Ifeinrich IV und Seiu 
Zeitaiter; T. and S,, 267-S71, 

(a) Birth and early training; 

(1) Six years old when his father died. 

(2) Placed under the guardianship of Pope Victor 

II, who died in 1057. 

(3) Under the care of his mother and, in 1062, that 

of Anno, Archbishop of Cologne and Adel- 
bert, Archbishop of Bremen. 

(4) Thoroughly spoiled in his training. 

(b) Married to Bertha, in 1056, when but sixteen years 

old. 

5. Hilflebrand, Champion of the Cliureh ; 

Ai'TiioRiTiEs : Vincent f cc, VII-XII; Stephen^ cc. IX-XIII; EnierUm. 
240-^60; T, and S., 264-^5; Art, in Brit, on Oregon/ VIL 

(a) Birth and early training. 

(1) Born at Soana in Tuscany in 1015. 

(2) Father a carpenter. 

(3) Educated at the Monastery of St. Mary, Rome. 

(4) A resident of Cluny where he seems to have 

become prior. 
Q)) Through his influence that Leo IX. waited for for- 
mal election before assuming the office to which 
he had been nominated by the Emperor. 

(c) Is the power back of the papal throne from Leo IX., 

1048 to his own elevation, 1073. 

(d) Character of Hildehrand; 

Vinamty 118-1S4. 

"Nature endowed him with an indomitable will, a restless 
energy, a dauntless courage, a clear i)erception, an imperious 
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temper, an instinct of leadership, and an intellect of superior 
power and grasp. His education intensified his native 
powers by narrowing their range. He was trained to rule 
in the school of implicit obedience. He wjis the child of 
the Roman Church, inspired from childhood with the high- 
est ideas of its prerogative, and reared under conditions which 
developed knowledge of men, self-restraint, persistence and 
diplomatic subtlety. ***** He was above the moral 
level of his age only on the side of the grosser vices, * * * 
his ideas of veracity, justice and charity were those of a 
secular mediaeval despot." 

"His natural disposition was stern and inflexible, and his 
bearing haughty and insolent." 
(e) Aims of Hildebrand ; 

Emertoiij ^45 ; 
(1.) He devoted himself to tlie organization ( if the world as a State 
oviT irhich the Pope sfiould preside. This i)n'ol red four 
itpecific purposes ; 

(a) To wrest from the Emperor the privilege 

of nominating the Popes, and- so, to 
emancipate the Papacy from all de- 
pendence on the Empire. 

(b) As a means to this end he desired to purify 

the church itself. 

(c) To wrest from all nobles the privilege of 

nominating to ecclesiastical office of any 
grade. 

(d) To establish the supremacy of the Papacy 

over all temporal power. 

O. The Striigrgle ; 

Duruyy 239-241. 

It was neither a question of church patroiuige or church 
puritij which was now to be settled, but, rather: Shall Pope 
or Emperor be suprertie ruler in Europe f The chief stages of 
this struggle were ; 

(a) Rebellion in Saxony against Henry IV. 

(b) Alliance between the Saxons and the Pope. 

(c) Lateran Synod of 1075 and the decree against lay 

investiture. 
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(d) Henry's defiance of the laws of the Church follow- 

ing his victory over the Saxons. 

(e) Gregory's warning and threat of excommunication. 

(f) National enthusiasm of the Germans shows itself 

in the Council at Worms, 1076, where Gregory is 
formally deposed. 

(g) Gregory deposes and excommunicates Henry; 

(1) Effects of the excommunication upon the alle- 

giance of the Germans. 

(2) Effect in Lombardy. 
(8) Effect at Rome. 

(h) CANOSSA (107«): 

(1) Henry crosses into Lombardy with his wife and 

child before Gregory can make his way to 
Germany. 

(2) The proceedings at Canossa: The Emperor 

surrendered to the Pope in accordance with 
the following terms : **The Emperor prom- 
ises submission and obedience and suspen- 
sion of all regal functions, except necessary 
taxation, until a council of the Church shall 
decide questions of controversy between the 
Emperor and his ecclesiastical and lay sul>- 

(8) Who gained the day at Canossa? -" /f W'ui/ iV ^^^^ ^ ; 
(i) Conflict continued in Germany; v I t/*" 

(1) Germans continue their struggle against Henry 

by electing Rudolph of Swabia as rival king. 
Saxons are the chief enemies of Henry. 

(2) Gregory recognizes Rudolph. 

(3) Rudolph killed in battle (1081). 

(4) Hermann of Luxemburg (1081-1088) set up 

as rival Emperor. 
(6) An anti-pope, Clement III., is set up by Henry, 
(j ) Henry in Italy (1081-1084); 

(1) Captures Rome. 

(2) Is crowned as Emperor by Clement III. 
(k) Normans capture and plunder Italy. 



I 
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(1) Death of Gregory VII. at Salerno (1058). 
(m) Pope Victor III. elected to succeed Gregory (1086- 

1087).. 
(n) Development of parties in Germany; 

(1) ^^Landfrieden,^^ for the Emperor. 

(2) ^^Gottesfrieden" for the Papacy. 
(o) Succession of parties against Henry; 

(1) Urban II., the Pope of the First Crusade 
(1088-1099); 

(a) Brings about the marriage of Countess 

Matilda with Guelph of Bavaria. 

(b) Persuades Conrad, son of Henry, to join 

the papal party. 

(c) The Council at Clermont, 1095, proclaims 

anew the Gregorian principles. 

(d) Rebellion of Henry's second son. 
(p) Death of Henry IV., 1106. 

(q) Henry V. (1106-1125); 

(1) As soon as Henry is ^ secure of his throne he 

takes up the policy of his father. 

(2) Agreement of April 11, 1111. 

(3) Final settlement of the Investiture. 

(4) Concordat of Worms (1122). 
7. Close of the War of the Investitures ; 

(a) RESULTS ; 

(1) The victory of the Papacy was ineffaceable; the 

victory of Pope Gregory was soon turned 
into defeat. 

(2) The conflict continued until, by the Concordat 

of Worms (1122), the Papacy was formally 
emancipated from control by the Emperor 
in purely ecclesiastical functions. In this 
way a part of what Gregory fought for became 
the law of Christendom. 

(b) SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULTS ; 

(1) "The victory of the Church as consummated 
in the Concordat of Worms was one of the 
most important conquests in the long cam- 
paign of conscience against might. With 
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Hildebrand, European society seems to be 
making its first satisfactory progress " out of 
chaos into cosmos." 
Buckle, HxsUyry of Cimlizatwny J, c. VIIL 
(2) The Papacy derived its right to rule Europe 
from the acquiescence of the people of Europe. 
Fi»her^ Reformaiion, SO; Laurent, LaPapaiUe, 174. 
8. Resame. 

BrycCfC, V. 

II. Revolt of the Italian States; 

AuTHOBiTiEs : MUinan.'BL VII, c, VII; fUmondi, I, cc. VIII-IX; 
Emertm, Sll-Slt ; Adams, 248-2611 ; Vincent, 189-282; Bryce, 
c. XI; T, and S., 281-296; Coxe, Hist, of the House of Austria; 
Andrews, 166-17S; Duruy, 24S-267, 
1. Iiitrodaction ; 

The events now to be considered are not an interruption 
of the action of the mediaeval drama. They serve but to 
hasten the plot. 

(a) In the first place they betray the spirit of the two 

authorities which now claimed the allegiance of 
the world. 

(b) The struggles of the Italian cities resulted in the 

first assertion of political principles which were 
afterwards made the foundation of modern liberty. 

(c) The struggles of these cities indirectly forced the de- 

cision of the contest between Papacy and Empire. 

^2. Geogrraphical outline (see map); 

(a) Piedmont, (b) Lombardy, (c) Venice, (d) Liguria, 
(e) Tuscany, (f) States of the Church and (g) 
Naples and Sicily. 
Fisher, Outlines of Universal History, 270, 

3. Origrin and characteristics of Italian towns ; 

Duruy, 248; se^ pages 19-20 of this outline, 

(a) Most of them originated in the old municipia of 

Rome and had kept alive the municipal govern- 
ment of that time. 

(b) These towns had become the feudal possessions of 

Lombard Nobles. 
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(c) It is here that the instructive part of modern Italian 

history begins. Whole population^in towns be- 
gan to realize that they had common bonds of in- 
terest against oppressors. By acting up to this 
knowledge, the Italian towns led Europe away 
from anarchy and absolutism. This process be- 
gan early in the ninth century. 

(d) Towns were rebuilt and defended against bandits. 

(e) Towns vs. county; 

Gnizot, Ijecture VIL 

(1) Struggle of towns against their over-lords. 

(2) Union of towns against the nobles led to the 

granting of charters of liberty from feudal 
exactions. 

(f) Countess Matilda the last of the great feudal nobility. 

Nothing but a mixture of little independent lords 
and republican cities were to be seen from the 
Alps to Benevento. 

(g) Government in these towns. 

Dumy, 248. 

4. Imperial rule in Italy ; 

(a) During the eighty years which followed the corona- 

tion of Otto I. (962), twelve German invasions of 
Italy were made to enforce imperial claims. These 
generally met with failure. 

(b) Italian lords paid tribute to the German Emperors 

as to their suzerains, but were otherwise free. 

(c) War of Investitures completed the dismemberment 

of Italy, each town acting independently. 

(d) Citizens of towns lost all national feeling. Each 

town had its own form of government. Industry 
developed and wealth accumulated. 

(e) Venice a typical city ; 

(1) Strength. 

(2) Weakness. 

5. Republican Revolution (1148); 
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In this republican revolution two scenes are so prominent 
as to demand special notice ; 

(a) The Republicanism of Arnold of Brescia at war with 
both Pope and Empire; 
(1) Revival of legal study in Italy. 
* (2) Revival of the Roman Senate. 

(3) Teaching of Abelard at Paris. 

(4) Arnold, an enthusiastic pupil of Abelard ; 

(a) Arnold's theory of Church reform and con- 

sequent antagonism of the Papacy. 

(b) Arnold's influence at Rome, where com- 

munistic ideas were now dominant. 
MUman, Bk. VII, c, VIL 

(c) Empire and Papacy combine against 

Arnold and his republic. 

(d) Arnold, "the first martyr to liberty." 

h) The Church lending its influence to the cities to under- 
mine the power of the Empire; 
Emertojiy iS98-S00. 

(1) The Roncaglian Diet of 1158 establishes the 

law for the Empire. 

(a) The Regalia. 

(b) First siege of Milan. 

(2) Conflict of Papal rights with this law. 

(3) Alliance of the Papacy with the Communes. 

6. Two great Parties are distingraishable in this Htnig- 
gle; 

(a) GUELPH, POPE, PROGRESS, LIBERTY; 

(1) Origin of the name Guelph. 

(2) Stands for territorial as against royal authority. 

(3) Circumstances make it the Papal party. 

(?)) GHIBELLINE, EMPEROR, CONSERVATISM, FEUDALISM; 

(1) Origin of the name Ghibelline. 

(2) Stood for inherited interests, in Italy, as against 

both Papacy and Democracy. 

(3) The great Hohenstaufen family becomes the 
center of this party and Frederick I., the 
second of this line of Emperors, the first great 
leader. 
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7. Incidents of the strugrgrle ; 

Sismondi, Short HiM, of the Italian Republics, 

(a) Siege of Milan (1161-1162). 

(b) LOMBARD LEAGUE (1167) ; 

(1) Under the leadership of Milan. 

(2) League and Emperor in conflict. 

(3) Foundation of Alexandria (1168). 

(4) Pope opposed to peace. 

(c) Campaign of 1176. 

(d) BATTLE OF LEGNANO and Truce of Venice, 1177. 

(e) Peace of Constance (1183). 

Another compromise, but noticeable as anticipating 
Magna Charta in virtually asserting the principle 
that rulers as loell as ruled are subject to law. 

8. Conclusion; 

The political virtue of a people is tested by the course 
they take when the immediate interests of each do not ap- 
pear to be at all aflected by the fortunes of others. The 
Peace of Constance marks a short advance of political right- 
eousness and equity in its immemorial struggle with wrong. 
When the conflict was resumed, the successors of Hildebrand 
had gained such advantage that they subjected the lawless 
princes of Europe to the rule of the Church, until a form of 
government was devised superior to both Empire and Papacy. 

III. The Triumph of the Papacy; 

AoTHORrriKs: Duruyy 265-259; Milman, Bk. IX-X; Freeman, HitHor- 
ical Essays, Third Series ; Oliphant, Frederick II; Gieseler, II, 
S97-S11; Fisher, 280-S85 ; Bryce, c. XIII; Draper, II, c. I; 
Sismondi, II, cc. V-XI; Bfrwden, Life of Oregon/ VII; StilU, 
S15-SS1; EmerU>n,SlS-356; Adams, '213-257; Vincent, S49-SS1; 
T, and S,, 302-317, 

Popes. Emperors. 

Cel.ti„. III., 1.91-1.98. ^^^:y^^Z., 1197. 
Innocent III., 1198-1216. Otto IV., 1197-1208. 
Honorius III., 1216-1227. 

Gregory IX., 1227-1241. Frederick II., 1212-1250. 

Celestine IV., 1241-1243. 
Innocent IV., 1243-1254. 
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1. Profn^ess of Papal power from Gregory VII. to In- 

nocent m. (1085-1198); 

}fUman, Bk. IX, c. L 
During the century, and more, between Hildebrand and 
Innocent III., there was no proclamation of the claims of 
the Papacy ao signal as that made at Canossa, but those 
claims had, nevertheless, been abated not one jot. Adrian 
IV. and Alexander III. advanced claims which were identi- 
cal with those of Hildebrand. Before the time of Innocent 
III., the popes had actually many precedents involving the 
superiority of the Roman Pontiff to all other rulers, and 
even his supremacy over them. Through long familiarity 
with this assumption, Christendom ceased to consider it ex- 
travagant. 

2. Condition of the Christian world at tlie accession 

of Innocent III. 

Milrmn, Bh IX, c. J, ^7f (Standard Ed,) 

"Wherever Innocent cast his eyes over Christendom and 
beyond the limits of Christendom, appeared disorder, con- 
tested thrones, sovereigns oppressing their subjects, subjects 
in arms against their sovereigns, the ruin of the Christian 
cause." 

3. Beigrn of Innocent III. (1198-1216); 

MUman, BL IX, cc, I-IV. 
fa) Birth and early education. 

(b) Cardinalate. 

(c) Election to the Papacy. 

(d) INNOCENT'S THEORY OF THE PAPACY; 

(1) The ideal of the pontifical character is expressed 

by Innocent III. in his inaugural sermon. 
"The vicegerent of Christ is less than God, 
more than man ; he judges all men and is 
judged by none." 

(2) To carry out this high ideal was the object of 

Innocent's life. Unequivocal acts followed 
his bold words. 

(3) Innocent's dealings with Philip Augustus. 
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(4) Innocent's dealings with King John of England. 

(6) INNOCENT AND THE EMPIRE; 

(a) The chief actors in this third act of the 

drama are Hildebrand's successors on the 
one hand, and the successors of Henry 
IV. on the other. On the death of Henry 
VT. (1177), his son Frederick (II.) was 
left to make good his qua&i claim upon 
the imperial crown. 

(b) BIRTH AND EARLY TRAINING OF FREDERICK ; 

(1) Only three years old at the death of 

his father. 

(2) Heir to Sicily by his mother. 

(3) Heir to Germany through his fathei\ 

(4) Skilled in all the learning of his time. 

(c) PERSONAL CHARACTER OF FREDERICK : 

(1) Of tremendous energy and strength of 

character. 

(2) Artful, cynical, skeptical. 

(d) The Pope determined that Frederick should 

not become politically strong. He there- 
fore gave Germany over to ten yearb' of 
civil w^ar to prevent this taking place. 

(fi) SUMMARY OP INNOCENT'S REIGN : 

(a) He advanced grand views. 

(b) He adopted energetic methods. 

(c) He raised papal pretentions to the highest 

point. 

(d) He laid firm the foundation of the Theoc- 

racy. 

(e) He bequeathed to his successors a struggle 

not merely with princes, but with the 
rising tide of political intelligence. 

4. Frederick II. as Emperor (1212-1250) ; 

Biyce, 167-287; Milman, Bk. A', cc I-V. 
(a)^Relations to the Papacy. 
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(b) Represents the theory of coordination: he recognizes 

the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope, but denies 
to him temporal sovereignty. 

(c) His power really established by the Battle of Bon- 

vines, 1214. 

(d) Gave and broke a pledge to reside in Germany. 

(e) Excommunicated three times. 

(f ) He called the Saracens to his assistance and at- 

tacked a second Lombard League which was a 
papal engine against the Emperor. 

(g) Crusade against the Emperor finally successful, 
(h) Death of Frederick II., 1250. 

(i ) Contending parties both suffer a redudio ad abmrdum. 
( j) The fall of the Hohenstaufen. 

5. Tlieory of srovemment which prevailed aft**p the 
8triigfiri<^ ; formulated by Gregrory IX.; 

Ilallam, c. Ill; MUman, Bk, X, cc, IV, V; Bryce, c. XIIL 

(a) Codification of the Decretals; 

(1) Given to Raimond de Penneforte to accomplish 

(2) "Promulgated as the statute law of Christen- 

dom, superior in its' authority to all secular 
laws as the interests of the soul were to 
those of the body, as the Church was of 
greater dignity than the State ; as the Pope 
higher than any one temporal sovereign, or 
all sovereigns of the world." 

(b) From 1250, Europe acquiesced for half a century, 

and the greater part of Europe for two centuries, 
in the view which had been formulated in the 
canon law during the pontificate of Gregory IX. 
(1227-1241). 

(c) Summary; 

In the rough, Europe was, from 1250 to the 
Reformation, as complete a theocracy as was ever 
the Jewish nation at its best estate. 
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LECTURE m 

ITALY FROM 1250 TO U53 

Authorities: Duruy, j^S-460 ; ThatcJier and Schwill, 445-4SS ; StUU, 
c. X; HcUlamy i, c. Illy PL II effpeciaXly; Hunt, History of 
Italy, 1-lU^ 

I. Introduction or review ; 

r. and S, 450-457, 

1. Diverse racial elements of Italy; 

(a) East Goths (489-554). 

(b) The Greeks (554-568-1050). 

(c) The Lombards (568-774). 

(d) The Saracens (850-1100). 

(e) The Normans (1050 ). 

2. Attempts at unification; 

(a) East Goth and Greek both fail. 

(b) Lombard attempt; 

(1) Made some headway. 

(2) Never succeeded in consolidating the whole 

peninsula. 

3. Growth and independence of the Papacy; 

(a) Struggle of the Popes with the Lombards. 

(b) Popes use the Pranks to check Lombard encroach- 

ments. 

4. Italy and the Carolingians; 

(a) Resurrection of the Roman Empire. 

(b) Under Charlemagne, Italy not one united province. 

(c) Italy finally left to herself (888-951). 

5. Italy and Germany united under Otto I., 961 ; 

(a) Relation of Italy to Germany. 

(b) The Ottos. 

(c) The Normans in the South. 

(d) The Papacy and the Empire. 

6. The Communes; 

(a) Birth of the commune. 

(b) The meaning of the commune. 
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(c) The history of the commune. 

(d) The communes and the cities. 

7. Bishops govern the cities; 

(a) Cities build walls and learn to defend themselves. 

(b) Emperors allow the government to be carried on by 

the bishops. 

8. Cities throw off the rule of the Bishops; 

(a) Citizens group themselves in arts and guilds and as- 

sume a share in the election of Bishops. 

(b) Citizens rise and throw off the rule of the Bishops. 

9. The Consuls and Consular Government; 

(a) Out of the confusion of the War of Investitures came 

partial independence of Italian towns. 

(b) The communal government emerges everywhere. 

(c) Form at first uncertain. 

(d) Consuls appear in 1100. 

(e) Consular Constitution; 

(1) Consuls varying in number from two to twenty; 

(a) Generally elected by the noble class and 

the guilds but sometimes chosen by the 
Bishop. 

(b) Made an executive body, some led the 

army, others presided over courts and 
others performed administrative duties. 

(2) A Council or Credenza; 

(a) Composed of leading citizens elected by 

the nobles and the guilds. 

(b) Consulted in all important business. 

(3) A Parliament or Concio: 

(a) A gathering of all the citizens. 

(b) Ruled by factions. 

(c) Summoned irregularly. 

(d) Looked on as the source of all political 

power, but in reality a mob. 
10. Dangers of the Consular constitution; 

(a) Class distinctions. 

(b) Citizenship restricted to the two orders of Nobles and 

Guilds. 
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(c) Development not sanctioned by the Emperor. 

11. Frederick I. and Italy; 

(a) Lombard League. 

(b) Peace of Constance, 1183. 

12. Independence of Italy. 

13. The difficulties of the Constitution; 

(a) Persistence of inequality in the new society. 

(b) No idea of the state in its modern sense. 

(c) The guild and not the state is the unit. 

r. andS.y457, 

(d) Feuds between the cities on account of industrial 

competition brought on class feuds in the several 
cities. 

14. Changes in the Constitution; 

(a) Frederick I. places his own representative podesta 

in each city, as chief executive, 

(b) When Frederick I. was defeated the itodesta wa.s 

continued and lor a time kept central power in 
his own hands. 

(c) Podesta chosen by the people to take the place of 

the consular executive; 

(1) Held office for one year. 

(2) Business was to put down the nobles. 

(d) Two councils instead of one. 

(e) Parliament gradually fell away. 

II. The Democratic Movement in Italy; 

The history of Italy after the peace of Constance in 1183, 
naturally divides itself into three periods; (1) Free Italian 
Towns (1183-1305, (2) The Towns under Captains of the 
People (1305-1447), and (3) The Five Great Powers (1447- 
1492). 
1. Free ItaUan Towns (1183-1305); 
At the outset of this period two questions may be ask^d 
and answered; 

(a) Why did not these towns unite f 

(1) Each town was at constant strife with the out- 
lying country and the other towns united 
for a moment against Frederick, when the 
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end sought for was attained, the jealousy 
and enmity waa renewed. 
(2) Each wanted liberty to adopt its own measures, 
but wished not liberty for its rivals. 
(b) Why did 7io< these toivna call on the Pope to be their co^n- 
inon head? 

(1) The Holy Father was preoccupied with his re- 

fractory children north of the Alps and could 
not afford care for those nearer home. 

(2 ) The Popes were usually without honor in their 

own country. 
(8) It was always the papal policy to keep Italy 

divided. 
(4) The Babylonish Captivity (1306-1376) deprived 
the Papacy of prestige and power in Italy. 
It was for the reasons given above that the. towns being sot 
free from the dominion of the Emperor launched out upon 
independent careers. 

2. Character of the municipal life in tliese townm dur- 

ing: the i>eriod ; 

(a) Rise of the lower orders. 

(b) The capitano and the podentn, 

(c) Party of i)rivilege calls on the P]mperor. 

(d) The democratic party calls on the Pope. 

•(e) Population divided into Guelfsand Ghibellines. 

3. End of the civil strife is despotism ; 

(a) Case of Milan. 

(b) Cities of Tuscany. 
(c; Florence. 

4. The Tou^lH under CaptaiuH of tlie Pe<iple (1305- 

1447); 

The leader of the victorious faction in each town became 
supreme by means of the proscrii)tion of the opposing fac- 
tion. During the strife of the period the most obscure 
portions of the people were steadily gaining in importance. 
The trade guilds successfully claimed political recognition. 
Symoad)*^ 100. 
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(a) "Companies of Adventure." 

Bulwer, Rienzi, the Last qf the Tribunes, 

(b) Material prosperity of Italy. 

Duruy, c. XXIX. 

(c) Different classes of Despots; 

(1) A small number who held feudal rights over 

towns and so became "Captains of the Peo- 
ple." 

(2) Nobles who were representatives of the Em- 

peror. 

(3) Numerous men who, from no official position, 

were raised to office by the towns. 

(4) Condottieri, who captured and retained towns, 

(5) Nephews and sons of the Popes, in power by 

papal authority. 

(6) Merchant princes, who became masters by 

money power: e. g. the Medici in Florence. 

(d) Shadows over the Despots; 

Symands, A, of D., c. ///. 

(1) Their lives a prolonged terror: e. g., the history 

of the Estensi family at Modina. 

(2) Vice became a fine art. 

6. The Five Great Powers (1447-1402) ; 

(a) The Dutchy of Milan. (Trace on map and sketch.) 

(b) Republic of Venice. (Trace on map and sketch.) 

(c) Republic of Florence. (Trace on map and sketch.) 

(d) Papal States. (Trace on map and sketch.) 

(e) Kingdom of Naples. (Trace on map and sketch.) 



LECTURE IV 

GERMANY FROM 1250-U53 



Authorities: Dunii/, 400-475; Hallam, 270-S02; l>ivisy Historij of Ger- 
many , ; Bryce, ^12-306; Sime^ HiMon/ of Gennantfj 94-l^S; 

MenzeJ, II, 84-186; Thatcher and JSchwill, '552-576, 
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EMPERORS. ACCESSIONS. 

Conrad IV. (Hohenstaufen) 1250 

Interregnum 1254 

Richard (Earl of Cornwall), Alfonso 1257 

(King of Castile, rival) 

Rudolph I. (of Hapsburg) 1273 

Adolph (of Nassau) 1292 

Albert I 1298 

Henry VII. (of Luxemburg) ^ 1308 

Lewis IV. (of Bavaria) 1314 

(Frederick of Austria, rival) 

Charles IV. (of Luxembuiig) 1347 

( Gunther of Schwartzburg, rival) 

Wenzel (of Luxemburg) 1378 

Rupert (of the Palatinate) 1400 

Sigismund ( of Luxembui^g) 1410 

(Jobstof Moravia, rival) . . 

Albert 11. (of Hapsbuiig) 1438 

Frederick III 1440 

Maximilian I 1493 

1. End of the Hohenstaufen Family; 

(a) The Great Interregnum (1254-1257); 

(1) Imperial authority usurped by the princes, the 

lords and the towns. 

(2) The great vassals freed themselves from the im- 

perial sovereignty. 
Dimiy, 462, 

(3) Anarchy and acts of violence. 

(4) Leagues of the lords and the towns. 

(5) Thirst for gold, seen in the sale of the imperial 

title to Richard, Earl of Cornwall and brother 
to Henry III. of England. 

(6) Formation of the Hanseatic League, League of 

the Rhine, etc. 

2. Rudolph of Hap8bargr; Founding: of the Austrian 

HouHe (1273-1292); 

(a) Rudolph was chosen 'because he was thought weak. 

(b) Rudolph gave up Italy. 

(c) Overthrew Ottocar, king of Bohemia. 

(d) Established his power over the German lords, and 

organized the territory. 

(e) Established the dominion of his house. 

Duruy, 466. 

3. Adolph of XaHsau (1202-1298); 
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(a) Chosen from an impoverished house. 

(b) Received £100,000 from Edward I., in 1294, for his 

aid against Philip the Pair, and attempted to buy 
with this a principality in Thuringia. 

(c) Overthrown and killed at GoUheim by Albert, son 

of Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

4. Albert T. (of Austria) (1298-1808); 

(a) Sole ambition was to extend the power of his family. 

He attempted to gain possession of Alsace and 
Switzerland. 

(b) Uri, Schweitz, and Unterwalden revolted and finally 

gained their independence together with all Switz- 
erland. 

Duruy, 467. 

(c) Albert killed by John of Swabia (1308). 

5. Henry VII. (of Luxemburg) (1308-1314); 

(a) Chosen because of his poverty and weakness. 

Durny, 468, 

(b) Attempted to reestablish imperial power in Italy. 

O. Louis IV. (of Bavaria) (1314-1347); 

(a) Two emperors chosen at once, Louis and Frederick 

of Austria. Louis defeated Frederick and im- 
prisoned him. 

(b) Formed an alliance with Boniface VIII. against 

Philip the Fair with the hope of establishing his 
power in Italy. 

(c) Became hostile to the Pope and was excommuni- 

cated. 

(d) PRA(}MATIC SANCTION OF 1S38; . 

DHruy,.470. 
(1) This fundamental law of German empire es- 
tablishes first the principle that " the imperial 
majesty and authority are held from God 
alone; that they are conferred by the sole 
election of the prince electors; that a prince 
elected by a majority of their votes must be 
considered as the king and emperor; that 
the Holy See has no superiority over the 
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empire and that it has neither the right to 
approve nor reject the choice of electors." 
. Charles IV. (of Luxembui^) (1347-1378); 

(a) Set up by the Pope and France as an. opponent to 

Louis IV. 

(b) Charles became King of Bohemia in 1346. 

(c) Giinther of Schwartzburg set up as a rival but died 

in 1349. 

(d) Charles became sole emperor by a second election in 

1349. 

(e) Character; 

(1) An able man but a sorry emperor. 

(2) Too poor to pay his butcher. 

(f ) Claims Italy and attempts to make good his claim. 

Duruy, 471. 

(g) The Golden Boll (1356), published at the Diet 

of Vurembiirg: : contents ; 

(1) Number of electors fixed at seven; 

(a) Three ecclesiastics, Archbishop of Mainz, 

Cologne, and Treves. 

(b) Four laymen, King of Bohemia, Count Pal- 

atine, the Duke of Saxony, and the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg. 

(2) Elector for Mainz was to keep the title of arch- 

chancellor of the kingdom of Germany, the 
elector of Cologne that of the arch-chancellor 
of the kingdom of Italy, and the elector of 
Treves, that of thearch-chancellor of the king- 
dom of Burgundy. 

(3) King of Bohemia was to be the arch-cupbearer. 

Count Palatine, the arch-steward, Duke of 
Saxony, the arch-marshal, and the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, the arch-chamberlain. 

(4) "King of the Romans" was to be elected at 

Frankfort by a majority of votes, crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle by the elector of Cologne, and 
hold his first diet at Nuremburg. 

(5) " Electoral dignity was to remain attached to 

the soil of the provinces which bore the title." 
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8. Weiizel, son of Charles (1378-1400); 

(a) Division of Germany into four great divisions or 

circles. 

(b) Period of private wars. 

(c) Wenzel deposed for drunkenness. 

9. Rupert of the Palatinate (1400-1410); 

(a) No importance. 

10« Si^Hiuund, hrother of Wenzel, King: of Hungary 
(1410-1438); 

Durmjy 47S. 

(a) Council of Constance. 

(b) Hussite war. 

11. Alhert II. (of Hapsburgr) (1438-1440) ; 

(a) House of Austria is now established upon the im- 

perial throne. 

(b) No powers attached to the title, 
(r) Composition of the Diet ; 

(1) College of electors with offices and powers as 

given. 

(2) College of Princes (House of Lords) consisting 

of all Princes of the Empire. 

(3) College of Representatives from the Cities. 

(Knights and counties not represented.) 

(d) Powers of the Diet. 

12. Frederick III. (1440-1493). 

LECTURE V 

ENGLAND FROM EDWARD I. TO HENRY VII. 

{1272'U85) 



Authorities : Dnruu, 388-U'i; Hallam, 75S03 ; Thatcher and Schwilt, 
485-544; Oardintr, Pt. II; Green, 183-314, HiMoryofthe Ewjlhh 
People, /, 305-575; Ta^well-lAinginead, 49-204; Oman, HiMory 
of England, 149-268; ^yarlmrion, Edirard the Thinl ; Gairdnfr, 
The Houtn'H of lAincaster and York; Ranmiy, LancaMerand York, 
2 Volnmea; Bright, History of England, J, 40-126 ; Ilnme 1, 
197-409 {for purpo«en of comparison). 
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I. Political history from 1272-1485; 

1. £dwardl. (1272-1305); 

iLLUWTRATirB READINGS: i/ww Yorige, The Prince atid the Page; Scott, 
CojBde Dangerous; Ijord of the Ides; Miss Aguilavy Last Days of Bruce, 
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(a) First years of Edward I. 

Gardiner, leOS-^Sl, 

(b) Edward and Wales; 

(1) Welsh literature. 

Oreen, 183-184. 

(2) Conquest of Wales (1266-1284). 

(3) England and the Welsh. 

(4) Conquest of South Wales. 

(5) Lords of Snowden. 

(c) Edward's judicial reforms. 

TcuweU^Langmead. 

(d) Edward'a legislation. 

(e) Edward as National and as Federal ruler. 

(f) The Great Council of the Realm. 

(g) Representation of the boroughs, 
(h) Representation of the clergy, 
(i) The Model Parliament of 11^95. 
(j) Conquest of Scotland (1290-1305). 
(k) Sketch of Edward the First. 

Green, ^(^^£04* 
(1) Death of Edward. 

2. Edward II. (1307-1327); 

Duruy, S90-39fS. 

(a) Character; a weak and despicable prince, seemed all 

the more so because he succeeded a sovereign who 
was energetic and brave. 

(b) Favoritism shown French followers of Isabel, the 

daughter of Philip the Fair, who had married 
Edward II. 

(c) Scotch revolt and struggle for independence; Battle 

of Bannockburn (1314). 

(d) The progress of Parliament up Ito and during the 

reign of Edward II. 

(e) Final overthrow of Edward II. at the hands of his 

wife, aided by foreign soldiers, and the placing of 
his son Edward upon the throne. 

3. Edward III. (1327-1377); 
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Authobitixb: Peanon^ English History in Uu 101 Century (one of the 
best short histories); Longman, Life of the Times of Edward UL 
{the best); Maurice, Lives of English Popular Leaders, Tylers BaU, 
and (Mcasde; Shakespeare, Edward IIL; Southey, Wat Tyler. 
For ConMitution, references as given, 

(a) Minority of Edward III. ; 

Gardiner, $S1, l^S^; 

(1) Mortimer's government. 

(2) Edward's campaign against the Scots. 

(3) Mortimer taken prisoner and hanged. 

(b) The French Succession ; 

(1) Death of the three brothers of Isabel, Louis 

X., Philip v., and Charles IV., and the seiz- 
ure of the crown by Philip of Valois. 

(2) Edward III. claimed the throne through his 

mother Isabel. 

(c) Trouble in Scotland; 

(1) Balliol invades Scotland. 

Bright, I, S16, 

(2) Edward supports him. 

(3) Siege of Berwick and battle of Hallidon Hill 

(1333). 
C4) Submission of Scotland. 

(d) Dispute with France. 

Gardiner, gS4- 

(e) Chivalry and War; 

(1) Origin and influence of Chivalry. 
Longman, History of Edvxird IIL 

(f ) Commerce and war. 

(g) Beginning of the Hundred Years' War; 

(1) Battle of Sluys (1340). 

(2) Attack on France (1340-1345). 

(3) Campaign of Crecy (1346). 

(4) Tactics of Crecy; 

Gardiner, 

(5) Battle of Crecy (1346). 

(6) Siege of Calais (1346, 1347). 

(7) A truce. 

(h) Constitutional progress. 

Gardiner, 24S-246, 
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(i) Edward's triumph. 

( j) Statute of Laborers (1349). 

(k) The Statute of Treasons (1352). 

(1) The Black Prince in the south of France; 

(1) Languedoc. 

(2) Battle of Poitiers (1356). 

(3) Misery of France; 

(a) Edward's last invasion. 

(b) Treaty of Bretigny (1360). 
(m) Troubles with Spain. 

Oardiner, »54t ^55, 
(n) Taxation of Aquitaine (1368, 1369). 
(o) Renewal of the war with France; 

(1) 111 success. 

(2) Death of the Black Prince, 
(p) Politics of the time. 

Bnght, I., gS7-Ul. 
(q) Anti-papal legislation, 
(r) Duke of Lancaster; 

(1) Disastrous campaign. 

(2) Head of the anti-clerical party. 

(3) Influenced by Alice Perres. 
(p) John Wyclif. 

See art, in Enc. Brit, 
(t) The Great Parliament (1376). 
(u) Last years of Edward's life; 

(1) 4d. poUtax. 

(2) Trouble with Wyclif. 

(3) Death of Edward III. (1377). 

(v) Ireland from the reign of John to that of Edward III.; 

(1) Conquest of Ireland by Henry II. 

(2) Ireland invaded by Edward Bruce in 1315. 
(w) Ireland and Edward III.; 

(1) Statute of Kilkenny (1367). 

(2) English colony in Ireland. 

4. Richard !!• (1377-1399); 

AuTHORrriBs: Bright J, SS4-24^ ; Gardiner^ iS66'^88; Green^ S76-278; 
Shakespeare J Richard II, (drama). 
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(a) LONG MINORITY OF RICHARD; 

(1) Difficulties of the new reign. 

(2) The Regency. . 

(3) Patriotic government. 

(4) Poll-tax, 

(5) Insurrection of the villeins; insurrection sup- 

pressed. 

(6) Lancaster's government. 

(7) Gloucester takes his place. 

(8) King's favorites. 

(9) Gloucester in opposition. 

(10) Impeachment of Suffolk. 

(11) Commission of government. 

(12) Impeachment of the king s friends. 

(13) Wonderful Parliament, lasting 122 days. 

(14) Richard declares himself of age and assumes 
full authority. 

(b) Statute of Provisors (1394). 

(c) Marriage with Isabella of France (1397). 

(d) Richard takes vengeance, after seven years, against 

Warwick, Arundel and Gloucester. 

(e) Hereford and Norfolk banished. 

(f) Richard alienates all the people from him by his 

arbitrary measures; Hereford returns and is re- 
ceived by the people; forces Richard to resign 
the crown and is made king in 1399. 

(g) STATE OF SOCIETY (1216-13W); 

AuTHORrriEs: Bright, /, ^35-^4; Stubfm, Early Plantagen^h, 129-276; 
Xorgate, J I (entire); Broume; Chamber* 8 England; LottgiiHin, 
Edward III. ; Green, 236-247, 264-277, 

(1) Trade; staple articles. 

(2) Coinage. 

(3) Guilds. 

(4) Ships. 

(5) Furniture; dress; houses; food. 

(6) The House ot Commons. 

(7) Opposition to the Church. 

(8) The lower classes; 

Bright, L 267-270, 
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^ / 
(9) Nobility. . , . // 

(10) Literature; Wcl^lif and Chaucer (on these read 

art, in Brit). 

On this whole period read Hume, and at least one other. 

6. Henry IV^^^Tlle <Mnst ^ the LiancaBters) (1399-1413); 

AcTHOBiTiBs: Jf&^Sni^avrdn^rfTtTie Houses of Lancaster and York; 
GairdneTf Essay 07i the Lollards and the " Historical Elements in 
Shakespeare^s Falstaff;'^ -Qavpdmf,- 289-^99, 

(a) Henry's first difficulWes; ^' 

(1) Attempted to rule in accordance with the will 
of Parliament. 

(b) Henry and the Church ; 

(1) Sought the support of the Church. 

(2) The statute for the burning of heretics (1401). 

(c) Henry and Owen Glendower; 

(1) Insurrection in Wales. 

(2) Rebellion of the Percies and their union with 

the Welsh. 

(d) The Commons and the Church (1404). 

Gardiner, 294, 

(e) The capture of the Scottish Prince; 

(1) French form an alliance with Glendower. 

(2) James, son of Robert II. of Scotland, having 

been sent to France to be educated, was 
captured and retained in England as a host- 
age. 

(f) Defeat and death of Northumberland (1428). 

Bright, /, 28^. 

(g) France, Wales, and the North. 

(h) Henry, Prince of Wales (1409-1410). 

(i) Henry's improved position; climax of his power. 

(j) Henry's foreign policy. 

(k) Alliance with the Church (1412). 

( 1 ) Latest years of Henry; 

(1) Quarrel with his son. 

(2) Policy. 

(3) Death. 

(m) Estimate of the character of Henry IV. 
{Studtf Hume and Greeii on thin topic.) 
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6. Henry V. (1413-1432); 

Illustrativk Readings : Shakespeare, Henry IW and Henry V. ; Towle, 
History of Henry V. 

(a ) Henry V. and the Lollards ; 

(1) Fortunate opening of his reign. 

(2) General amnesty and release of prisoners. 

(3) Strengthens the State religion by founding 

Friaries. 

(4) Oldcastle, the chief of the Lollards. 

(a) Brought before the archbishop, Arundel, 

for trial, and excommunicated. 

(b) His followers dispersed. 

(b) Henry's claim to the throne of France; 

(1) Built on the claim of Edward IIL 

(2) Really an advantage taken of conditions in 

France; viz., insanity of Charles VI. and the 
struggle between the Armagnacs and the 
Burgundians. 

(c) Henry V. reopens the war with France; 

(1) Lands at the mouth of the Seine and lays 

siege to Harfleur. 

{See map in Bright, /, 294^ ) 

(2) Marches to Agincourt (1415). 

(3) Battle of Agincourt, Oct. 25, 1415. 

(4) Results; reasons for same. 

(d) Henry's diplomacy; 

Gardiner, S05, 

(e) Conquest of Normandy (1417-1419). 

(f) Murder of the Duke of Burgundy, and Treaty of 

Troyes (1420). 
Cg) The close of the reign of Henry V. (1420-1422.) 

7. Henry VI. (1422-1461); 

Illustrative Readings : Shake*peare, King Henry VL; Buhrer, The 
Last of th4i Barom ( \ynndck the King-maker); Lady Fullerton, 
A Stormy Life (the name); Jauiei<, The Woodman. 

(a) Proclaimed, at the age of nine months King of 

France as a rival of Charles VII., who wavS 
crowned at Berry. 

(b) John, Duke of Bedford, Regent in France, and 
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Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Regent in Eng- 
land. 

(c) Bedford's success in France. 

Gardiner, 

(d) Gloucester's invasion of Hainault (1424). 

(e) Gloucester and Beaufort (1425-1428). 

(f) Siege of Orleans (1428, 1429). 

(g) JEANNE DARC AND THE RELIEF OP ORLEANS; 

(1) Jeanne Dare's home and childhood. 

(2) Visions of Saints. 

(3) Jeanne and Charles VII. 

(4) Raising the siege of Orleans. 

.(h) THE CORONATION OF CHARLES VII. AND THE DEFEAT OF THE 
MAID; 

(1) Retreat of the English and defeat at Patay. 

(2) Charles conducted to Rheims, where he was 

crowned in the Cathedral (1429). 

(3) Maid attacks the English and is defeated and 

taken prisoner by ^^urgundian soldiers; sold 
by them to the English and burnt as a heretic. 
(See map in Bright, /, S09; (see also serial, " Perwnal Recel- 
ledums of Joan of Arc,** in Harper^ % Mag,, *96, *96,) 

(i) The last years of Bedford (1431-1435). 

(j) Burgundy withdrawn from the support of the Eng- 
lish. 

(k) The Duke of York in France. 

(1) TheEnglish lose ground, 
(m) Danger from Scotland. 

Bright, 7, 316. 

(n) Beaufort and Somerset (1442, 1443). 

(o) Truce for ten months and marriage of Henry VI., 
now 21, to Margaret of Anjou. 

(p) SuflFolk at head of English government by the death 
of Gloucester and Beaufort. 

(q) Law of French provinces, 

(r) Condition of England; 

(1) Growth of enclosures. 

(2) Increasing power of the nobility. 
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(3) Case of Lord Molynes and John Paston. 

(4) Jack Cade's Rebellion. 

(s) Suffolk impeached and murdered, 
(t) Rivalry of York and Somerset. 
(u) Wars of the Roses; 

(Make a complete scheme of these wars and locate 
all battles on the map.) 

8. Edward IV. (Yorkist) (1461-1483); 

Gairdner, llS-iSOQ; Heyivood, King Edward IV. 

(a) Edward IV. and the House of Commons. 

(1) Parliament declares the last three monarchs 

usurpers, and sets aside all the acts of their 
reigns. 

(2) Lancastrian leaders attainted and their property 

confiscated. 

(b) War continued by Margaret, with French aid. 

(c) Edward's popular government. 

(d) Security of his throne destroyed by his marriage 

with Elizabeth Woodville; 
(1) Elevation of his wife's relations. 

(e) Loss of mediaeval ideas; 

(1) Wardships make marriage a matter of bargain 

and sale. 

Gardiner, SSO, SSI. 

(2) A low view of political life. 

(f) Warwick, the King-maker; 

(1) Estrangement from Edward. 

(2) Alliance with Clarence. 

(3) Reconciled to Queen Margaret, wife of Henry 

(4) Forms an alliance with the enemies of Edward 

IV. 

(g) Henry restored. 

(h) Edward regains the throne; 

(1) Lands at Ravenspur (1471). 

(2) Defeats Henry's forces at Barnet, where War- 

wick and Montague were both overcome and 
slain. 
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( i) Edward prepares for war with France, 
(j) Invasion of France (1475); 

(1) Nothing accoraplished. 

(2) Terms made with Louis XI. 

(k) Fall and death of Clarence (1467-1478); 

(1) Mar}% daughter of the Duke of Burgundy 

(Charles), becomes her father's heir, in 1477, 
and Clarence wishes to marry her. 

(2) Edward forbids the marriage. 

(3) Accuses Clarence of treason. 
(1) The last years of Edward IV. ; 

(1) Complication arising from the death of Mary of 

Burgundy. 

(2) Treaty of Arras (1482). 

(3) Death of Edward. 

9. Edward V. (1483) and the Duke of Gloucester; 

(a) Edward IV. left two sons, Edward, 12 years old, and 

Richard, Duke of York. 

(b) Edward is made king. 

(c) Richard, Duke of Gloucester, an uncle of Edward V.; 

(1) Character. 

(2) Faithful to his brother, Edward IV. 

(d) Pall of the Queen's relations. 

(e) Execution of Hastings. 

(f ) Deposition of Edward V. 

(g) Buckingham's rebellion (1483). 
(h) Murder of the princes. 

lO Richard III. (1483-1485); 

Gairdnery ^18-263 (mpportina th^ vievj set forth in Shakespeare); 
Miss Halsteady Life of Rimard 111 (take* the opposite view to 
Gairdner); Shakespeare^ Richard III {drama). 

(a) Richard's government. 

(b) Defeated and slain at Bos worth. 

II. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY; 

A Resume from Henry II. to Henry VII.; 

(This is of vital importance to every one who would un- 
derstand our political institutions.) 
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I. Henry II. and His Sons, Richard and John; 

AuTHOBrniis: Stubbs, I, e. XI; Langmeadf cc. III, IV; Gneist, /, cc. 
XVII, XVIiI; Taylor ^^. III, IV; General higtory, a» given in 

(a) General features of the period ; 

(1) The growing together of old English local ma- 

chinery and Norman system. 
Tayhr, 278-iS80, 

(2) Modem constitution the outcome of the fusion. 

(3) Superstructure Norman, substructure English. 

(b) Henry II.; 

(1) Character and training. 

(2) Accession and first measures. 

(3) Restoration of order. 

(4) Inquest of Sheriflfe. 

(5) Contest with Becket; 

(a) First quarrel touching taxation, 

(b) Second quarrctl touching clerical immunities, 
(6 Constitution of Clarendon, a concordat between 

Church and State; summary of the enact- 
ments. 

(7) Two great constitutional remits of Henry^s reign; 

(a) Reorganization and full development of 
Kingship. 

(b) Maintenance of legal supremacy of the 

State over the National Church. 

(8) Rebellion and its results; reforms. 

(9) Summary of Henry IFs. reign; 

Stubbs, I, 6S0-65S; 

(a) Greatness on the continent. 

(b) Chiefly distinguished as a legislator and 

administrator. 

(c) His politic government. 

(d) Difierent opinions p-bout him. 

(e) Originality. 

(c) Richard I.; 

(1) Coronation. 

(2) Council of Pipewell. 
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(3) Ways of raising money. 

(4) Richard's policy. 

(5) Provision for John. 

(6) William Longchamp; career as Justiciar. 

(7) Administration of William of Coutance and 

Hubert Walter. 

(8) Constitutional value of Richard's reign. 

(d) John; 

(1) Character; accession. 

(2) Loss of Normandy. 

(3) Quarrel with the Barons. 

(4) Quarrel with the Church. 

(5) Magna Charta; 

Langmead^ c. JF, best; 
i a) A treaty of peace between King and people. 

(b) Based on the Charter of Henry I. 

(c) Analysis of the Charter, and summary. 

(d) Mode of enforcing the Charter. 

(6) Death of John. 

2. Administrative and Representative In- 
stitution (1154-I2I6); 

Ixingmmdy c. V; Taylor, cc, III, IV; Gnei^t, /, cc. XVII, XVIII 
(a) Character of the period (1154>1216); 

The development of the representative institutions 
from the elementary stage to the National. 
SuMb, /, 684; Taylor, 278-280, 

(1) Anglo-Saxon local institutions. 

(Development on pages 83-86.) 

(2) Norman central institutions. 

OuUines 16-19, 

(3) Welding ot these into one system brought about 

by Henry and his sons. 

(4) Extinction of legal distinctions. 

(5) Union of blood and language. 

Stubbs, 7, 587, 

(6) Consolidation of the legal system. 
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(b) Tlie Kiii^; 

(1) Growth of the idea of kingship. 

(2) Moral and religious position of the king. 

(3) Legal theory of absolute sovereignity; John's 

views. 

(4) Growth of the real power. 

(5) Claim of the kings to Ireland. 

(c) The National Council; 

(1) Composition; 

Two asnects I ^' Complete Feudal Council. 
1 wo aspects | ^ Representative body. 

(2) Usual forms. 

Taylor, 289-292, 

(3) Constitution of the National Council as stated 

in the Magna Charta; a state of transition. 

(4) Writs of summons; special and general. 

(5) Oldest Writ (1205). 

(6) Times of holding councils; name of parliament. 
(7; Subjects for deliberation; miscellaneous mat- 
ters. 

(8) Justiciar as spokesman of the Council. 

(9) Position of the Church Council. 

(d) Legrislation ; Hcanty remalng ; 

(1) Form of legislation; 
(a) The assize; 

(1) Character of its edicts or decrees. 

(2) How issued. 

(e) Taxation; 

Arrangement under three heads: 

(1) Grant,— authority by which it is legalized. 

(2) IncidentHy — description of persons and property on 

which levied. 

(3) AsHessnieut,— determination of amount. 
(1) Grant; 

(1) Norman taxation; form of imposing a tax. 

(2) Cases of debate on taxation ; want of system. 

(3) Taxes for Richard's ransom. 

(4) Taxation connected with representation. 
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(2) Incidents; 

(a) PROPERTY; 

(1) Land, — bore all early taxation. 

(2) Movables,— taxed first in 1181, Rich- 

ard I., John. 

(b) PERSONS; 

(1) Lay. 

(2) Clerical. 

(c) New system of rating. 

(d) Scutage. 

(e) Disappearance of the Danegelt; its reap- 

pearance as carxtcage — 28., 6s., 3s. 

(f) Customary rate of scutage and aid; indi- 

rect tax. 

(g) Rate of carucage. 

(h) Tallages; yearly budget. 

(3) Assessment of Taxes; 

(1) Domes-day, the rate book of the land. 

(2) Tenants in Knight-service declare their liabil- 

ity. 

(3) Assessment of scutage. 

(4) Assessment of tallage by oflScers of the Ex- 

chequer. 

(5) Assessment of personal property. 
(8) Summary, 

(f) Military orgranizatlon; 

Stubbs, /, 699-638. 

(1) Policy of Henry II. in military matters. 

(2) Mercenaries. 

(3) Feudal force; 

(a) Management. 

(b) Joint equipment. 

(4) Assize of Arms; 

(a) A reconstruction of the fyrd. 

(b) Its importance. 

(5) John's expansion of the Assize. 

(6) Naval force of the kingdom. 
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(g) Judicature; 

(1) Recapitulation of the judicial policy by Henry 

II. 

(2) Changes in the Curia Regis under Henry II.; 

(a) 1176, eighteen justices. 

(b) 1178, staff reduced to five. 

(c) Division into three heads; 

(1) King^s Bench. 

(2) Common Pleas. 

(3) Exchequer. 

(3) Itinerant Justices established by Henry II. 

(4) Judges of Assize and Nisi Prius. 

iMngmead, 168, 

(5) Trial by jury; origin and growth. 

Stubbi, J, 662; Taylor, 822-^27, eacellmt. 
(h) Growth of Towns; 

(1) Purchase of privileges; charters. 

(2) Growth of a burgher spirit. 

(3) Obtain the right of paying their femi without 

the interference of the Sheriff. 

(4) Exempted from the shire-moot and hundred. 

(5) Changes in the constitution of London. 
(i) Importance of the clergry. 

(] ) Summary oFthe points of National in*owtli. 

3. Struggle for the Charters (1216-1297 ; 

Authorities: Stuhhsy Ily c. I; TatfJor, 394-428 ; Langmead, c. V; Gneist, 
J, cc, A7A'-A'.Y; Gardiner, 185-210; Green, 165-298. The latft 
tuv for the genend history, 

(a) Outline of the Constitutional struj^lc during the 
reifirn of Henry III; (1310-1272); 

(1) First regency since the Conquest ; 

(a) William Marshall appointed regent. 

(b) Reissue of the Charter with certain omis- 

sions. 

(2) Treaty of Lambeth (1217); 

(a) Second reissue of the Charter. 
11 
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(3) Administration of Hubert de Burgh (1219- 

1232); 

(a) Third reissue of the Charter in 1225. 

(b) Downfall of de Burgh. 

(4) Henry completes his emancipation in 1227. 

(5) A resident continual council; 

(a) Traced from Henry's minority. 

(b) Origin of the counciL 

(c) Procedure. 

{Gneistj J, S9S-409f the best account,) 

(d) StaflF, etc. 

(e) Jurisdiction. 

(6) Ministerial responsibility and the doctrine that"^ 

the king can do no wrong dates from this time. 

(7) Henry's personal rule; 

(a) Holds the same theory of government as 

his father. 

(b) Justiciar ceases to be viceroy and becomes 

simply the head of a law court. 

(8) Crown and Papacy against the English Nation 

and Church. 

Taylor, 395-S99, 

(9) Earliest authorized account of a parliamentary 

debate (1242); proposed reform of 1244; 
knights of the shire reappear in the parlia- 
ment of 1254. 

(10) Baron's War (1258-1272); 
(a) Simon de Montfort. 

(11) Provisions of Oxford and government under 

them; provisions of Westminster (1259). 

(12) Knights of the shire in the parliament of 1264. 

(13) Famous parliament of 1265, to which represen- 

tatives are for the first time summoned from 
cities and towns. 

(14) Battle of Lewes, May, 1264; results. 

(15) Battle of Evesham, August, 1265; results. 

(16) Dictum de Kenilworth, October, 1266. 

(17) Statute of Marlborough, November, 1267. 
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(b) From the a<;ees8ion of Edward I. to ** Quia Emp-^ 

tores.'' 

(1) Statute of Westminster First (1272); 

(a) Free elections. 

(b) Reforms of legal procedure. 

(2) Statute of Gloucester (1278). 

(3) Statute of Mortmain (1279). 

(4) Remedy for evasion of Statute. 

(5) Conquest of Wales (1282). 

(6) Statute of Merchants (1283). 

(7) Incorporation of Wales with England. 

(8) Statute of Winchester (1285). 

(9) Statute of Winchester Second. 

(10) Bill of Exceptions. 

(11) Restraints; 

(a) Against all alienation. 

(b) In favor of the family. 
Digby, Heal Proj)eHy, 177-J8S. 

(c) In iavor of the lord. 

(d) Estates tail. 

(12) Taltarum's case. 

Digby, eii-eis. 

(13) Statute of Westminster Third (Q^^a Eviptores.) 

(14) Edward as a legislator; 

(a) Growth of the common law. 

(b) Influence of the imperial and pontifical 

jurisprudence. 

(c) Granville, Bracton. 

(d) Britton and Fleta. 

(e) Mirror of Justice. 

(f) Fortesque, Littleton, Coke. 

(g) Judicial decisions become a source of law. 
(h) Year-Books. 

(c) Parliament as an assembly of Estates; 

(1) Election and representation ; 
(a) The shire-court. 

(2) Representatives of the shire in the Na- 
tional Council. 
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(2) Representatives from the Cities and Towns first 

appear in Parliament of 1265. 

(3) Growth of the estate system synchronizes with 

that of the Parliamentary system. 

(4) The model Parliament of 1265. 

Taylor, 417, 418, 

(d) Close of the Constitutional stru^rgrle with the final 

confirmation of the Charters (1297); 

(1) Conquest of Scotland; Clericua laicvs; attack 

upon the clergy (1297); quarrel with the 
baronage. 

(2) Question of taxation. 

(3) Close of the struggle. 

(4) November 5, 1297, Confinnatio Cartarum at 

Ghent; 

(a) Provisions of the new articles as to taxa- 

tion. 

(b) Exclusive right of the Nation to authorize 

taxation admitted by the Crown. 
Stubbs, II, 158-164. 

(e) Summary of this period. ^ 
(Study this very carefully and compare the conclusions 

with those of Emile Boutmy, in his remarkable little' book, 
" The English Constitution," preface, and pp. 3-70.) 



LECTURE V 



EVOLUTION OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 

Adthobities : Freeman, Growth of the English ConMitutioHf c. on Par- 
liament (excellent) : Gneist, HiMory of tlie EmjUsh Parliament, 
cc. II-IV; Gneist, History of the Eivjlish Constitution, J, 34o'S47, 
II, 1-4S ; Heam, Government of England, cc. XV-XVIII (ex- 
cellent); Guizot, Representative (jiovernment ; Stubbs^ Cotwtituiional 
History, J, c. XIII: II, cc, XIV, XV; Stnbhs, .Select Charters, 
Intro. Chapter, 1-62 ; Sir Erskim* May, art, in Brit, on Parlia- 
ment; Taswell-Langmeatl, cc. VIII, IX; Creasy, Constitution 
(admirable little book); Hallam, Middle Ages, 111,11-90; Taylor, 
41S-514, 
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A. FORMATIVE PERIOD; 

I. Ancient Idea of Popular Government; 

1. The ancient idea of political unity was the self-govern- 

ing town. 

2. Aristotle places the city above the citizen. 

3. Political rights exercised in person in the Ecclesia and 

there only, — Greek. 

4. Boman idea just the same; cardinal doctrine was that 

" A free constitution is inseparable from the appear- 
ance of the sovereign people in person in their col- 
lective assemblies." 

Ca) Example in the Urbs Italia. 
Mommsenf Illy 8S9. 
6. Representation unknown to the greatest minds of an- 
tiquity. 

II. Rise of Political Representation; 

1. A modern idea; 

(a) Belongs to the. thirteenth century. 

(b) Somewhat earlier in Spain, but later in other parts 

^ of Europe. 

(c) Most fully developed in England. 

2. Circumstances leading to the rise of representation, 

classllied under two essential conditions ; 

(a) The tvant which it is designed to satisfy must 

be keenly felt. 

(b) The existing state of political knowledge and 

sentiment must be such as to suggest, or at 
least must not be inconsistent icith, the meaTUf 
for satisfying this want. 
(a) The want felt in England ; 

(1) Vassals of the crown had the right to determine 

the amount of assistance due the king in hia 
enterprises. 

(2) They must attend Royal Court. 

(3) It became more and more difficult for all ten- 

ants in capite to assemble in one place. 
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(4) Dangerous in early Norman Period for so many 
rf to gather together in pne place with arms in 

hand, 
(b) Existing state of political knowledge suggested rep- 
resentation in England; 

(1) At all times some kind of delegation customary. 

(2) Ecclesiastical councils rested upon representa- 

tion. 

IMlam, Middle Ages, Bk\ III, IL 

(3) Knights chosen to give information, etc. 

Spence, Eruflish Jurisprudence , ^66. 

(4) Old Hundred-moot of the Saxons was repre- 

sentative in character. 

(5) Shire-moot distinctively representative. 

3. Representation comnienced a8 agrency ; 

(a) At first no political functions, but purely financial. 

(b) Irregular at first, afterwards bound to serve. 

(c) Representation of counties and Clergy commenced 

in this way. 

(d) Towns looked upon as corporate communities; rep- 

resented in the same way. 

(e) Writ of 1254; "Knights to come in the stead of each 

and all." Same rule applied to towns. 

(f ) All but agents sent to represent a great body of 

principals. 

(g) Great Charter has no mention of representation, 
(h) Henry III. commands each of the Sheriflfs to send 

to the Council ^Hwo good and discreet Knights of his 
county whom the men of the county shall have 
chosen for this purpose, in the stead of each and 
all of them, to consider along with the Knights 
of other counties what aid they will grant the 
King." 
(i) Parliament in modern sense unknown to Henry III. 

4 Representation of towns ; 

HaUam, Middle Ages, Bk, III, '27, 
(a) Not represented until the fortieth year of Henry III. 
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(b) Simon de Montfort causes writs to be issued, not only 

to the sherifis, but also to theKnightsof Yorkand 
Lincoln and other boroughs, and to the Barons of 
the Five Ports, to send four of the more lawful 
and discreet men, — Nobiscuin cum PreUUis et Magra- 
tibxLS regni tractaturi et auxilium impenmri, 1264, 

(c) This precedent not even followed. 

(d) Next instance in 1282. 

(e) Object of this representation was to assess tallage 

and furnish information. 

B. PARLIAMENT - 

I. Introduction; 

1. Mmlem Parliament, a traiinflgrurecl and g^lorilied 

tribal meetingr of the Aiifirlo-Saxons. 

2. British Parliament a record of continual growth. 

3. All representative forms of grovernment on the Con- 

tinent lapsed. 

4. All now in existence copied largrcly from the Eng:- 

lish. 

II. Parliamentary Principles; 

1. Constitutional government \m\)\\Q^ Jour prindplea ; 

(a) Existence of a central or national assembly. 

(b) Representation in that assembly of all classes regu- 

larly summoned. 

(c) Reality of such representation secured either by its 

presence or, free election of representatives. 

(d) The body so composed must have definite powers of 

taxation^ legislation, and geywal political deliheratian. 

2. OrigriUy g:ro\%i;h9 and combination of these ; 

(a) Commune Concilium Re-gni existed from the first as 
the witenagemot and afterwards as the court of 
the king's vassals; 
(1) Not representative in either case. 

(6) Representation in assembly of all classes; three pointe 
involved; (I) Representation, (II) Plxhausted 
representation, (III) Definite summons. 
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(I) Representation a familiar idea to the Eng- 

llshy in tlie minor courts and shire-moots. 

(II) Three estates of the realm ; 

(1) Baronage; (2) Clergy; (3) Commons, 
Perfect representation must include all. 

(1) BARONAGE; 

(a) Originally included all barones or ten- 

ants in capite. 

(b) Shrank so as to include only the great- 

er barons. 

(c) Bishops classed with temporal lords 

or barons, together making the 
" upper house.^' 

(2) CLERGY; 

(a) Claimed right of voting their own 

taxes. 

(b) Represented in 1225 at Westminster. 

(c) 1295, summoned by the phrase "j>ra'- 

munientea^^ in the writ. 
. (d) Inserted ever since, but clergy drop- 
ped out in the time of Edwkrd II. 

(n) COMMONS; 

Comprised of two branches; (a) Knights 
of the shires, and (b) Borough mem- 
bers; 

(a) Knights of the shires; 

Origin and growth given; not mem- 
bers of the Commune Concilium be- 
fore John; 14th article of Magna 
Charta summons by general writs ; 
held to represent the whole county 
till the franchise was restricted by 
Henry VI.; summoned first to con- 
sult in 1216; 1254; 1261; 1264; 1295; 
regular and continuous summons 
dates from 1295. 

(b) Borough members ; 

Origin of boroughs; self-written 
history; beginning as the demesne 
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of a king or bishop; gained recog- 
nition as individualities; leet-jury 
as a magistracy; purchases the ferm; 
after a fluctuating representative 
history, rights established by the 
writ of 1295. 

(Ill) Definite Summons ; 

Addressed to the barons in person, and to the 

Sheriffs for the third estate; towns and 

counties choose their representatives in the 

shire-moot. 

(c) Reality of representation secured either by its presence or 

by representation; 

(1) Idea of election very ancient. 

(2) In the nation. 

(3) King elected. 

(4) Prelates elected. 

(6) Ealdorman, hertogan, and sheriff elective of- 
ficers, 
(rf) Parliamentary powers of (1) Taxation, (2) Legislation, 
and (S) General Deliberation] 

(1) Commons' powers in taxation older than their 

share in legislation; voting money more nec- 
essary than giving counsel ; steps by which 
king was compelled to give up tallages same 
as those leading to the confirmation of the 
charters; De taUagio non concedendo completed 
the taxative powers of Parliament. 

(2) Legislative sketch of its history ; 

I. King enacts laws with counsel and con- 
sent of the witan. 
II. Practice traced in the form of enactment; 
Alfred's laws specify counsel and con- 
sent; Norman kings grant charters with 
counsel and consent of the barons; 
Henry II. issued edicts or assizes with 
consent ; John makes a compact in the 
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form of a charter; Henry III. issues stat- 
utes of all kinds; from time of Edward 
III. forms are those of statutes ; all ex- 
press counsel and consent with which 
king fortifies his own power; a right and 
not a fact for 100 years; from the time 
of Henry III., a reality. 
III. Part of commons from 1318, usually ex- 
pressed by petition; authority of Parlia- 
ment. 
IV. Final form: ^^ Advice and consent of the 
Lords TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL, 
and Commons in Parliament assembledj and 
by the authority of the same.^^ 
V. Equality of the estates in respect to legis- 
lation; claims of Commons and Clergy 
to a voice in legislation not admitted so 
early as in taxation;. Commons being 
admitted eliminated all interference on 
part of Clergy ; Commons had no part 
in legislation till the time of Edward I.; 
initiation by petition, time of Edward 
II.; growth of the power of the Commons 
traced in the writs. 
2. Mechanism of popular government completed by Ed- 
ward I. 

3. Development of Parliament; 

1. Becomes a settled institution in the reign of Edward II.; 

by summons to Westminster instead of to various 
towns in different parts of the country. 

2. Authority firmly established in 1322 by statute of loth 

Edward II. 

3. Precedence griven to redress of grievances; 

(a) Dispute as to time of establishment. 
{See Langmead, 269, SIS; aho Brit,, article on Parliament.) 

4. Right maintained of approving councillors (1327). 
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5. Reign of Edward III. (1327-1377); 

(a) " A parliament shall be holden every year once, and 

more often if need be." Enacted in 1330. 

(b) Separation of Parliament into two houses, Lords 

and Commons (1343); Commons meeting in the 
Chapter House of the Abbott of Westminster. 

(c) THREE GREAT RIGHTS: 

(1) All taxation without the consent of Parliament illegal. 

(2) The necessity for the concurrence of both Houses in 

legislation. 

(3) The right of the Commons to inquire into and ame?id 

the abuses of the administration. 
(d) Commons gains the right of consultation on ques- 
tions of peace and war. 

6. Reigrn of Richard II. (1377-1399); 

(a) Enforcement of parliamentary enactments. 

(b) Right of Parliament to depose King. 

7. Relgrn of Henry IV. (1398-1413); 

(a) All money bills must originate in the House of Com- 

mons. 

(b) King must not take notice of matters debated in 

Parliament until a decision be reached; decision 
made known to the King by the Speaker of the 
House. 

8. Reigru of Henry V. (1413-1422); 

(a) Statutes from petition to be made before grants of 
money (1414); bills drawn in English for the first 
time. 

9. Reigrn of Henry VI. (1432-1471); 

(a) Important innovation made by the Commons, send- 

ing a complete statute in the form of a bill to the 
Lords for assent; this, when sanctioned, sent to 
the King. 

(b) Lords began to originate bills and send them to the 

Commons. 
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(c) Money bills must originate in the House of Com- 
mons. 

10. Privileges of Parliatnent ; 

(a) Established under the Lancastrian Kings. 

(b) Based upon ancient law and custom of Pariiament, 

or upon that law and custom modified by statute; 

(1) FREEDOM or SPEECH (1407), 9th Henry IV. 

(2) FREEDOM FROM ARREST AND SPECIAL PROTECTION AGAINST 

ARREST.— (Select Charters, p. 61.) 
(8) RIGHT OF COMMONS TO DETERMINE CONTESTED ELECTIONS 
(1406), 7th Henry IV. 

11. Modifications of the franchise; 

(a) Fullest extent of county franchise reached in Henry 

IV. 

Langmead, 346, 

(b) Disfranchising statute of 1430, 8th of Henry VI., 

county electors to be freeholders of forty shillings 
by the year; resident of the county. 

(c) Recent enactments tending toward liberality. 

12. Statute of Queen Anne, excluded all but land-oi^Ti- 

ers from the House of Commons ; 

Qualifications £600 per year for county, £200 for borough 

members, till 1838. 1838, monopoly of land owners abolished 

and personal property admitted; 1858, property qualifications 

abolished. 

Langmead, 349. 



LECTURE VI 



FRANCE FROM ST, LOUIS TO CHARLES VIII 

{1270'U83) 

Aithoritibb: Duniy, 367-44^; Dumy, History of France ^ 166-276 (ex- 
cellent); Hcdlamj37-71; Kitchint J, 355-673; Thatcher and Schxi'ill 
486-644; YongCf History of France, 3^-105. 
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GENEAIX)GICAL. TABLE. 

Louis IX. (1226-1270). 

I 

Philip III., 1285. Robert of Clermont. 



Louis of Bourbon. 



Pbl ll|plV.,m4. Charl es JfValoj.. James I.'of M«che. 1362. 

I»iux.. Ph.lL v.. ChJlV.. PhlUpW.lSM. •'ohn'olMarche.lSBS. 

1316. 13SS. 1327. ^^^r^^ Louudi' 

Charles T., 1380. 



Louis de Vendome, 1447. 



Chftiries TI., 1422. Louis of Orleans. 



Charles VII., Wftf | 1 

J -.r. ..r« Charles the Poet. John of Angouleme. 

Louis XI., 1483. I I 

^t. t ^« Louis XII., Charles. 

Charles Till., 1515 [ 

1^»*- ' Francis I., 1M7. 

1. PhUip III. (1270-1285); 

Hallam, 37-39. 

(a) New political era for France. 

(b) Philip becomes sole ruler of the south of France 

by the death of his brother, Alfonso. 

(c) Followed the same policy as Ws father touching 

royal authority. 

(d) Favorites at the court. 

(e) Creation of the Parliament of Toulouse. 

(f) Kingdom of Navarre fell to France by the marriage 

of Philip's son to the heiress. 

(g) Trouble with Spain. 

(h) War undertaken to help his uncle, Charles of Anjou, 
after the Sicilian Vespers (1282). 

(1) Unsuccessful. 

(2) Philip died on the way home. 

2. Philip IV. (the Fair) (1285-1314); 

(a) Character; 

(1) Compared by Hallam to Philip Augustus, but 
rather to his disadvantage. 

(b) The government Romanized. 

r. and S., 502. 
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(c) Trouble with Aragon continued from the reign of 

Philip III. 

(d) Favorite counsellors. 

(e) Quarrel with Edward I. of England over Guienne. 

See ho(h Jhiruy aiid. Hcdlam, 

(f) Suppression of the Knights Templars. 

(g) Struggle with Pope Boniface VIII. (1295-1304); 

(1) Causes for the conflict. 

(2) Reasons for the success of Philip. 

(3) Papacy at Avignon (1309-1376). 
(h) Administration of Philip IV; 

r. and 5., 606-509, 

(1) Improvements in government. 

(2) States General. 

(a) Almost exactly like the Parliament of 1295 

of Edward I. 

(b) King's justice. 

(3) Taxation. 

3. Louis X. (1314-1310); 

(a) Continued the policy of his father, but he entered 

into a reactionary scheme with the nobility. 

(b) Compelled serfs to buy their freedom. 

4. Philip V. (1316-1322); 

(a) Character. 

Hallam, 40, 

(b) Reign 

5. Charles IV. (1322-1327); 

(a) Character. 

Hallnm, 41-4S ; Dumy^ 388, 

(b) Reign. 

6. Philip VI. (of Valols), (1337-1350); 

a) Character. 

HaUaiHy 45. 

(b) War with Edward III. 

Duruyy 394-398, 

(c) Condition of France. See the preceding lecture for 

fuller outline. 
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7. John (1350-1364); 

(a) Character. 

Duruy, 388-496, 

(b) Battle of Poitiers (1356); results. 

(c) States General. 

(d) The Jacquerie. 

(e) The treaty of Bretigny (1360). 

8. Charles V. (1364-1380); 

(a) King of Navarre and the free comi)anies. 

(b) Du Guesclin; character and early training; life 

sketch. 

(c) Relations of Spain to France. 

(d) Renewal of war with England. 

(e) New character of the war. 

9. Charles YI. (1380-1422); 

Duruy, 417-4^5. 

(a) Only thirteen when he came to the throne; char- 

. acter. 

(b) Condition of France under Charles VI. 

(c) Insurrections. 

(d) King deranged (1395). 

Hailanij 6:2. 

(e) Assassination of the Duke of Orleans. 

(f ) War with Henry V. of England. 

(g) Agincourt (1415). Results. 

lO. Charles VII. (1422-1402); 

Hallam, 67-60. 

(a) Rival king with Henry VI. of England. 

(b) Character. 

Duruy, 4^6, 

(c) War with England continued. 

(d) Joan of Arc. 

(e) Charles crowned at Rheims. 

(f ) Close of the war. 
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(g) Condition of France; 

(1) Progress of royal authority. 

(2) Formation of a princely feudalism by Appan- 

ages. 
, Duruy, 4^, 

(3) Formation of standing army. 

(h) Comparison with England at the same time. 



LECTURE VII 

THE SPANISH, SCANDINAVIAN AND SLAVIC 
STATES. 

Authorities: Dnruu, 476-50S ; HaUam, fSS6-270; Myers, 317-322; 
Tfiatcher and Schtdllj 544-551. 

I. Spain; 

HaUam, 230-267 ; Diiruy, 376-479. 

1. Kingdom of the Visigoths (reviewed). 

2. Conquest of Spain by the Moors. 

3. Gradual revival of the Spanish nation. 

4. Kingdoms of Leon, Aragon, Navarre and Castile suc- 

cessively formed. 

5. Charter towns of Castile. 

6. Military orders; their influence. 

7. History of CastUe; 

(a) Character of the government. 

(b) Constitution; 

(1) National assemblies. 

(2) Forms of Cortes, constituent parts. 

(3) Legislation. 

(4) Privy council. 

(5) Administration of justice. 

8. History of Aragon ; 

Duruy, 477-482. 

(a) Disputed succession. 

(b) Constitution. Compared with that of Castile. 
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(c) Free spirit of the aristocracy. 

(d) Union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon by the 

marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

(e) Conquest of Granada. 

(f) Growth of absolute government. 

9. Portiigral; 

Thatcher and SchwiU, 646-646, 

(a) First consisted of the territory between the Duoro 

and Minho rivers. 

(b) Given by Alfonso to his son-in-law, Henry of Bur- 

gundy, (1095). 

(c) Count of Portugal made a King in 1139. 

(d) Territory extended to present boundaries. 

(e) Portugal as a maritime power. 

(f) Prince Henry "the Navigator." 

II. The Scandinavian States; 

1. General ignorance of these people during the early 

half of the Middle Ages. 

2. Denmark; 

(a) Conversion to Christianity. 

(b) Legal code ; literature. 

(c) A century of strife. 

3. Sweden; 

(a) Christianized. 

Duruy, 4SS-4^4* 

(b) Government. 

4. Norway; 

(a) History the most troubled of all the Norse peoples. 

(b) Union of the crowns of Norway and Sweden. 

III. Slavonic States; 

Duniyf 484'4S6. 
1. Nothing known of the Slavic States till the ninth 
century. 

12 
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2. Poland; 

(a) Poles on the banks of the Vistula. 

(b) Converted to Christianity. 

(c) Boleslav III., the Victorious. 

(d) Casimir III., the Great. 

3. Russia; 

Duruyy 4S6'4S8. 

(a) Begun by Norse pirates. 

(b) Division of the government among the ruling fam- 

ily kept Russia weak and encouraged strife amopg 
the various princes. 

(c) Invasion of the Mongols in the thirteenth century. 

(d) Ivan III. (1462-1505) gained independence for 

Russia. 

4. Hungarians; 

(a) Established themselves in the valley of the Middle 

Danube. 

(b) Duke Vaik assumed the crown in the year 1000. 

Known as St. Stephen. 

(1) Power of the crown. 

(2) St. Stephen's government. 

(3) Code of laws. 

(c) Hungary becomes a fief of the empire under Peter 

in the middle of the eleventh century. 

(d) Ladislaus I. (St. Louis of Hungary); 
(1) Extended his power by conquest. 

(e) Hungary considered a fief by the Holy See. 

(f) Louis the Great (1342-1382); 

(1) Extent of government. 

(2) Crusade against the Turks. 

(g) Ottoman invasion. 
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LECTURE VIII 

THE GREEKS AND SARACENS 

Authorities: HaUam, 302-316; Duruy, 49S'503 ; DeQuincey, Tlte 
Flight of a Tartar Horde. 

1. Rise of Moliaiumedanisni. (Review). 

2. Progress of Saracen Anus. 

3. Decline of the Caliphs. 

4. Reconquest of the Greeks of some of their lost ter- 

ritory. 

5. The Seljukian Turks ; 

(a) Their old home ; characteristics. 

(b) Togrul Bey, the founder of the Seljukian dynasty of 

Turks; 
(1) His career of conquest. 

(c) Alp Arslan, son of Togrul Bey ; 

(1) Conquered Romanus Diogenes and shut him 

up in prison. 

(2) Almost completed the conquest of Asia Minor 

(1071). 

O. The Crusades. 

7. Capture of Constantinople by the Latins and establish- 

ment of the Latin Empire (1204-1261). 

8. Recovery of the Latin Empire by the Greeks under 

Michael Paleologus (1261). 

9. Ottoman Turks. 

Duruy, 496-498. 

10 Mongols of Timour (Tamerlain) ; 

(a) Overran the greater part of Asia. 

(b) Undertook the conquest of the ** Golden Horde." 
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LECTURE IX 



HISTORY OF THE CHURCH FROM 1250 TO 1500 

Authorities: Hallam, S4&SS4 ; Duruy, 505-616; Fishery Church His- 
Uyry, ^40-254; MUman Bk. XII, 15-^56, Bk. XI1I,228S46. 

I. Church to the time of Boniface VIII. (1250 

1294); 

1. A new era in civilization foreshadowed. 

2. Papacy from Gregory VII. to Boniface ; 

(a) Doctrines of Gregory fully established. 

(b) Boniface surpassed Gregory in the extravagance of 

his claims. 

3. Canon law perfected by Gregory IX ; 

(a) Theory fully formulated. 

Hallam, 864-358, 

(b) Law of the church codified. 

4. Dispensing power ot the Popes. 

5. Taxation of the clergy. 

6. Progress of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

7. Schoolmen of the second era (Realists) ; 

(a) Alexander of Hales (d. 1245). 

(b) Bonaventure (1221-1274). 

(c) Albert the Great (1193-1280). 

(d) Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). > 

(e) Duns Scotus Erigena (1265 or 1275-1308). 

(f ) Roger Bacon (1214-1294). 

II. Church from Boniface VIII. to Luther; 

1. The spirit of nationalism. 

2. Contest of Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair; 

(a) Jubilee at Rome. 

(b) The Bull Unam Sanctum, November 18, 1302. 

(c) Philip's appeal to the nation. 

(d) Death of Boniface. 

(e) Results of this conflict. 
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3. Literary attacks on the Papacy; 

(a) Egidius de Colona (1316). 

(b) Dante in his De Monarchia. 

4. The Babylonian Captivity (1309-1376) ; 

(a) The Popes at Avignon; 

(1) Their conduct. 

(2) Their return. 

(b) Gradual decline of the Papacy. 

5. The Great Schinm (1378-1448) ; 

(a) Rival Popes, Urban VI. and Clement VII. 

(b) Boniface IX. and Clement VII. ; 
(1) Vain efforts to heal the schism. 

(c) Benedict XIII. (1394-1424). 

(d) Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. 

O. Cardinals call a council at Pisa (1400) ; 

(a) Council deposed Gregory and Benedict and elected 
Alexander V. 

7. Council of Constance (1414) ; 

(a) Deposed John XXIII. 

(b) Burned John Huss for heresy. 

(c) Tried to elect another Pope. 

(d) Set forth a decree of authority which might be 

called " a new system." "Synod * * * has 
its authority direct from God and every one, the 
Pope included, is bound to obey it in what per- 
tains to the faith, and to the extirpation of 
schism,, and the lyeformation of the Church in 
head and members." 

8. Council of Basel (1433); 

(a) Summoned by Martin V. 

(b) Defeat of the Taborites. 

(c) Negotiations with the Greek Church. 

(d) Abolition of Papal reservations. 

(e) Trouble over a meeting place. 

9. Various methods adopted in England, Germany and 

France to restrain the Church. 
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111. Reformers before the Reformation : 

AuTHOMTiEs: Fi^er, e? 1-278; 3fi7man, Bk, XIII. , 346-S67 ; Green, 
Short History. of the English, People ^ on Wydif. 

1. Fall of Scholasticism; 

(a) William of Ocam (1208-1327) undermined it; 

(1) Doctrines. 

(2) Influence. 

(b) Thomas Bradwardine. 

(c) BieL 

2. Insurgent movements; 

(a) Albigenses. 

(b) Waldenses. 

(c) Beghards. 

(d) Galileans. 

3. Radical Reformers ; 

(a) Wyclif (1324-1384). 

(b) Conrad of Waldhausen. 

(c) Militz. 

(d) Mathias of Janow. 

(e) JOHN HUSS (1369-1415) ; 

(1) Birth and training. 

(2) Doctrines. 

(3) Burned in 1416. 

(4) Results. , 
(f) John Wessel (1420-1489). i 

(g) SAVANAROLA (1452-1498); 

(1) Birth and early training. 

(2) Doctrines. 

(3) Hanged in 1498. 
(h) The Mystics; 

(1) Eckhart. 

(2) Tauler (1290-1361); 

(a) Doctrines. 

(b) Extent of preaching. 
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LECTURE X 

THE RENAISSANCE 

Authorities: Stpnoruis, Renaitsance in Italy, 7 vdtimes; Enc, Brit, 
article on thf Renaitwance by SymomUt; Draper, InteUeclual Devel- 
opment of Europe, II, cc, J- V; Hallam, Literature of Europe, pt, 
1, c. I; Duruy, 505-64^; Tfiatcher, and i^hw^ili, 616-656] Mil- 
man, Volume* VII and VIII, entire; Martin, HiMory of France, 
X; Seebohm, The Oxford Beformers; Froude, Short Studies, 
Titnes of Eranmus and Luther; Vuruy, HiMory of France, .i83-S62; 
Green, II, 67-191\; Si»mondi, HiMcry de la Ren, in Italy, fS vol- 
umen ; Andrews, 256-S86 {excellent bibliography); Bryce, 304^21 ; 
Adanm, 364M6> 

1. General Introduction; 

The facts which divide recent from mediseval times are not 
occurrences of a day. They are significant social and intel- 
lectual changes, the evolution of which filled centuries. It 
is customary to apply the term *' European Renaissance" to 
the awakening of intellectual energy which took place in the 
fifteenth century. We shall group under this head, how- 
ever, the difierent changes which made the Europe of the 
sixteenth century diflTerent from the Europe of the tenth or 
eleventh, and in this grouping we shall be somewhat guided 
by those tendencies which led to the repudiation of the 
Theocratic Attempt at Civilization. We may thus name 
three changes which collectively produced this new Europe : (1) 
The Crusades; (2) The Birth of Democracy, and (3) The In- 
tellectual Revival. 

!• The Crusades have been discussed, pa^e 110 et seq* 
2. The Birth of Demoeracy ; 

We have traced, from the fall of the Carolingian Empire, 
a chain of heroic events. Feudalism has taken possession of 
Europe; the Pope and Emperor have struggled for the mas- 
tery of Italy and the lordship over the world; the population 
has flowed, in resistless tidal waves, beyond the boundaries 
of Europe into the Holy Land. But these conspicuous events 
are not the only facts of importance or interest in the period 
they distinguished. While these extraordinary and absorb- 
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ing developments were changing the face of Europe, a group 
of obscure revolutions was adding a potent factor to the domi- 
nant social forces of Christendom. The class of simple free- 
men, which had nearly disappeared in the ninth century, 
comes into view again in the twelfth, and achieves political 
recognition. "The third estate" must now be noticed in its 
growth and development. To do this it will only be neces- 
sary to notice the typical case of Italy, as the process is pre- 
cisely the same throughout Europe. For the development 
of this history see pages 164-172 of this Outline. 

3. The Intellectual Revival; 

Symmidsj Revival of Learning. 

(a) Introduction; tliingrs necessary to be studied; 

(1) The civilization of the Mediipval period as seen 
in previous chapters. 
T. and.S,y 6SS-616. 

(a) Inventions and discoveries. 

(b) The revival of the study of Roman law. 

(c) Attempt to reform the government of the 

Church. 

Fiiiher, SOS. 

(d) The Medifeval Universities. 

(e) Literature of the early Middle Age. 

(f) Popular religious awakening. 

(g) Scholasticism. 

See pages 118-121 of Urn outline, 

(b) Definition of terms ; 

T.andS., 616. 
( Tlie foUmrijig is an adaption of the article, Renaimtnce, in Enc. Brit ) 

(1) Renaissance denotes the transition from that 

. period of history which we call the Middle 
Ages, to that which we call Modern History. 

(2) The Revival of Learning must be regarded as 

a function of that vital energy which brought 
the modern world into being. 

(3) Hwrnanisvi denoted a specific bias which the 

forces, liberated in the Renaissance, took from 
contact with the ancient world. 
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(c) Clironologrical limits ; 

The Renaissance cannot be confined to striqtly defined 
limits. It was a gradual metamorphosis of the intellectual 
and moral state. 

(1) The date 1453 may be taken as a starting point, 

in time, because the departure from the 
Middle Ages was definitely recognized by the 
Italians after that date ; 

(a) The Eastern Empire ceased to exist. • 

(b) The Holy Roman Empire suflTered mortal 

enfeeblement. 

(c) The Papacy underwent internal trans- 

formation. 

(2) The dates 1492, 1500, and 1530, considered as 

its close. 

(d) Precursors of the Renaissance ; 

(1) Spurious Roman Empire surnamed " Holy." 

(2) Revival of Roman Laws. 

(3) Speculation and heresy in the Middle Ages. 

(4) Naturalism in mediaeval life and literature. 

Jongleurs; Minnesaenger ; Trouveres; Ro- 
. mances of Arthur and his knights, etc. 

(e) Mediaeval attitude of mind ; 

(1) Elements of native vigor were not wanting, 

but rather the right touch on life. 

(2) " The path from darkness to light was lost." 

(3) The pursuit of truth had become a game of 

wordy dialectics in which the object sought 
was lost. 

(4) "The other world with its imagined heaven 

and hell haunted the conscience like a night- 
mare." 

(5) Both world and flesh were given over to the 

devil. 

(f ) The revival of learning: in Italy ; 

(1) At this point the revival of learning intervened 
to determine the course of the Renaissance. 
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Some knowledge of the Latin texts remained 
but Greek was truly a dead language. 

(2) The Italians of the fourteenth century, more 

precocious than the other European races^ 
were ripe for the emancipation of enslaved 
intelligence. In the classics they found the 
food which was required to nourish the new 
spirit. 

(3) PETRARCH (1804-1374); 

Opened a new method in scholarship and re- 
vealed Humanism. 

(4) BOCCACCIO (1313-1874); 

The pioneer of Greek scholarship. Numerous 
disciples visited Constantinople, as the 
sacred city of a new dispensation. 

(5) The next step was the collection and preserva- 

tion of the various manuscripts and relics of 
the past; 
(a) Done chiefly by Guarina, Filelfo, Anrispa, 
and Poggio. 

(6) Printing and disseminating of these manu- 

scripts by Aldus Manutius in Venice, Froben 
in Basel, and the Etiennes in Paris. 

(g) Xature of Italian Humanism ; 

(1) The study of the classics was not the impulse 
' • which was changing society; the recovery of 

literature was simply the apparatus for the 
exercise of pent-up energies, which were 
bound, in some way, to assert their inde- 
pendence. 

(2) The new insight into the nature of the world 

and of man which constitutes the Renais- 
sance, would have been gained sooner or 
later in some other way. 

(3) Men actually did get the conviction that ^^the 

proper study of mankind is man^^^ through Hu- 
manism, Humanism was pagan in its con- 
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tempt for mysticism; invigorated for sensu- 
ous enjoyment by contact with antiquity; 
but it contained the germs of new religious 
aspirations, profounder science, and sterner 
probings of the mysteries of life than had 
been attempted by the ancients. 

(h) Relation of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio^ and Yil- 
lani to the Revival of Liearnin^ ; 

HaUam, lAiercUure of Europe, Pt. I, c, L 

(Ai ihi% point carefully sketch the life and writings of each one of these men. ) 

(i) Relationship of Humanism to Scholarship and 
Literature ; 

(1) Italians became so eager to recover the past that 

during the fifteenth century they deviated 
from the course of development begun in 
poetry by Dante and Petrarch, in prose by 
Boccaccio and Villani, into the channels of 
scholarship and antiquarian research. 

(2) Acquisition supplanted invention ; imitation 

of classical authors suppressed originality of 
style. 

(3) Importance of their work ; 

(a) Knowledge of Greece and Rome has been 

reappropriated and placed beyond the 
possibility of destruction. 

(b) Humanism became reality. 

(4) Work of Ariosto, Lorenzo de Medici, and Poli- 

tian. 

( J ) Relation of Humanism to the fine arts ; 

(1) Same as that shown in literature. 

(2) Cimabue started with work which owed noth- 

ing directly to antiquity. 

(3) Niccola Pisano studied the style of sculpture 

in fragments of Graeco-Roman marbles. 

(4) Giotto advanced painting. 

(5) Artistic impulses of the classics came to paint- 

ers and sculptors chiefly through literature. 
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(6) Plastic art of Italy, the painting of Raphael, 
Da Vinci, Titian, and Corregio, the sculpture 
of Donatello, Michelangelo and Sansivino, 
take rank beside the poetry of. Ariosto as a 
free intelligent product of the Renaissance. 

(k) Relation of Humanism to Science and Philos- 
ophy; 

(1) Scholastic methods of thinking fell into con- 

temptuous oblivion. 

(2) Alberti, Da Vinci, Tosconelli, and Da Porta in- 

vestigated physical forces and invented sci- 
entific instruments. 

(3) Anatomy was studied. 

(4) Ancient authors supplied hints which led to 

discoveries so far-reaching as those of Coper- 
nicus, Columbus and Galileo. 

(5) Theological metaphysics were swept away. 

(6) Childish ineptitudes are mingled with intui- 

• tion of maturest wisdom, and seeds of future 
thought germinate in the decaying refuse of 
past systems. 

( 1 ) Relation of Humanism to education. What has 
come to he called a " chissical education " was 
the immediate product of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

(m) Relation of Humanism to Social Manners; 

(1) It effected a deep change. Infused fresh ideas 
of culture into society. It changed entirely 
the ideal of life. 

(n ) Moral defects of the Italian Renaissance ; 

(1) Corruption of the church. 

SipnondSf V-VIIL 

(2) Degradation and invasion of Italy. 

(3) Bad faith and sensuality. 

(4) A succession of worldly pontiffs brought the 

church into flagrant discord with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Christian virtues 
were scorned. 
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(o) DiffiiBion of the New Lieaming throusrhout 
Europe; 

AUTHOBITIES : Seebohnij The Oxford RefonnrrHf Colhi, Erasmm and 
More; Bruce, 30,3-820; Mkhehi, HiM. of France, c. VIII; 
Kitchin, II, lOS-lSl; Green, HiM,ofthe EnglM Peopk, II, 
67-105, 

(1) The history of the Renaissance phase of evolu- 

tion in the other Western races turns almost 
entirely upon points in which they either 
adhered to or diverged from the type estab- 
lished in Italy. 

(2) OTHER NATIONS GOT FROM ITALY; 

(a) New conceptions of human life. 

(b) New interests in the natural universe. 

(c) New manners. 

(3) THE RENAISSANCE ALSO INVOLVED NEW RECIPROCAL RE- 

LATIONS BETWEEN THE MEMBERS OF THE EUROPEAN 
GROUP OF NATIONS; 

The Renaissance closed the Middle Age and 
Opened the Modern Era, for a reason not 
yet distinctly mentioned; the political and 
iiiternational relations specific to it, as an age, 
were at variance with the fundamental theories 
of the past. 

(4) RENAISSANCE IN GERMAN^Y. 

BryC4', 303-320, 
(6) RENAISSANCE IN SPAIN; 

(a) Exploration of the ocean. 

(b) Dogmatic Catholicism. 

(6) RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE; 

MichelH, 0. VIIL 

(a) French architecture. 

(b) French literature. 

(c) French scholarship. 

(7) RENAISSANCE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

(8) RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND; 

Seehohm, 

(a) Arts, letters and the drama. 

(b) Reaction against Catholicism. 

(p) Conclusion; 
The Renaissance divided Europe into two opposing camps 
-Liberals and Conservatives. 
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LECTURE XI 

CONFLICT BETWEEN LIBERALS AND CONSERVA- 
TIVES, OR THE REFORMATION 

I. Political Reorganization; 

!• The history of those nations which stand forth as 
the leaders of civilization is determined by two 
opposing: ideas ; 

(a) The right of each separately organized people to form an 

independeiU whole. 

(b) The endeavor to reduce the plurality of forms to a higher 

unity of design, 

2. Playing* upon and influencing^ each of these may 
be mentioned four natural conditions ; 

(a) Geographical and topographical relations. 

(b) Consanguinity and common language. 

(c) Community of ideas. 

(d) Community of economic interests. 

Unconsciously led by these forces, the people of Europe 
are soon busy satisfying their affinities. " When the four- 
teenth century had expired after the failure of every attempt 
at political organization, Europe entered naturally, and as if 
by instinct, into the path of centralization. On the ruins of 
the fallen Empire rose the newly independent nationalities. 
By the fifteenth century that process of political chemistry 
had been gradually completed, by which Anglo-Saxons and 
Normans were fused into Englishmen; Franks, Celts and 
Latins into Frenchmen; Visigoths and Latins into Spaniards. 

"On the foundation of these self-asserting nationalities, and 
supported by the ambition of the middle classes, already 
rising into power, as well as by the new born spirit of free 
inquiry, was built the independence of these States, which 
first emancipated themselves from the empire, and then 
strove to maintain their civil freedom against the spiritual 
supremacy of Rome." — Geffchen, Church and Stale, L 239, 

This change was prepared in the fifteenth century, al- 
though it was not accomplished until the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries. These nations had little to do with 
political philosophy and were far from any conscious effort 
to revolutionize society. But in the natural course of events, 
by substituting a more reasonable for a less reasonable sys- 
tem, they laid the foundation for the development of consti- 
tutional liberty throughout Europe. 

3. Political situation at the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; 

In order to fully realize the extent of the political re- 
organization, we must glance at the condition of the peoples 
of Europe before the change. 

(a) FRANCE, 

Was now (1453) at the point of submitting to a new 
political organization based on nationality, 

(b) ENGLAND, 

Was convulsed with civil dissensions fomented by 
rival factions of the nobility, Wars of the Roses 
(1453-1485). 

(C) SCOTLAND, 

Was torn by a struggle between the crown and the 
nobility. 

(d) SPAIN, 

Was not one nation hut Jive, 

(e) ITALY, 

Was nearly free from German domination, but in- 
stead of reorganizing the bonds of nationality, 
was divided into countless jealous states. 

(f) RUSSIA, 

Was not yet a factor in European politics. 

(g) GERMANY, 

Was no longer a strong Empire, but an aggregation 
of powerless and jealous principalities. 

(h) AUSTRIA, 

Originally one of these petty duchies, had (1453) 
become an archduchy, and in importance was be- 
ginning to overshadow the other German dis- 
tricts. 
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(I) THE MOSLEMS. 

Had, by the capture of Constantinople (1453) ^ 
thrown down the last bulwark of Eastern Chris- 
tendom and the "inexpressible Turk" was hence- 
forth a perpetual menace to Christian Europe. 

(j) THE PAPACY, 

At the end of the fifteenth century, had become 
"a satire on a colossal scale." In European poli- 
tics its chief influence was that of intrigue, based 
on its temporal power in Italy. 

This glance shows us that the peoples of Europe were not, 
as to-day, united by a resemblance of manners, tastes, polit- 
ical and social customs, and the thousand bonds of frequent 
and easy intercourse on friendly terms. Many of the north- 
ern peoples scarcely knew the names of the peoples of the 
south. There was no great force which could rally the peo- 
ples around a common principle. 

4. The Institution of Monarchy ; 

(a) The first element of progress out of the chaos men- 

tioned above. 

(b) " Monarchy is the scaffolding by means of which the 

peoples of post-mediaeval times erected a more 
durable and serviceable structure." 

(c) Royalty, monarchy, is to guide each of the great 

groups of population and of feudal chaos, con- 
centrate them into nationalities, insure domestic 
order, and inaugurate a system of equality and 
security among the masses. It nourished their 
strength, developed their resources, disciplined 
their activities, till they outgrew their tutelage 
and were able to dismiss the agency of their pres- 
ervation and education. 

5 The rise of Diplomacy; 

See article on Diplomacy in Enc, Brit, 
It was in the fifteenth century that the relations of gov- 
ernments with each other began to be frequent, regular and 
permanent. Now, for the first time, became formed those 
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great combinations, by means of alliance for peaceful as well 
as warlike objects, which at a later period gave rise to the 
system of the " balance of power." Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century the principal powers of the continent of 
Europe, the Pope, the dukes of Milan, the Venetians, the 
German Emperors, and the Kings of France and Spain were 
entering into a closer correspondence with each other than 
had hitherto existed. They were negotiating, combining, 
and balancing their various interests. 

This new order of things was very favorable to the course 
of monarchy. On the one. hand, it belongs to the very 
nature of the external relations of States, that they can be 
conducted only by one person, or a very small number of 
persons; and that they require a certain degree of secrecy; 
on the other hand, the people were so little enlightened that 
the consequence of political combinations between their 
leaders quite escaped them. Such matters had no direct 
bearing on their individual or domestic life, and could, 
therefore, without difficulty remain in the hands of the cen- 
tral government. Thus diplomacy, at its very birth, becomes 
the function of kings, and the opinion that the nation, even 
when free in domestic aflfairs, has no right to meddle with 
foreign policy, becomes established as a settled principle of 
law in all parts of Europe. 

1 1. The Protestant Revolution (Reformation); 

AuTHORiTiKS : — Duruy, IliMory of Modern Time»y 160-168; Lodge ^ His- 
tory of MtHlern Europe, 45-101 ; Fisher, Chiilinrs of UnitrrmL 
JfUtonf, 496-522; Fisiier, HiMory of the Chrustian (Jhxirch, 281- 
S94 ; Fishery Tfie HiMory of the Reformation; Secbohrtiy Era of 
the Protectant Jierffiiition {bent book of its mze on tfie period) ; 
Adam«f 416-442; Benrd, The Reformation, in the Hibbert Lectures; 
Hd\mery The Period of the Reformation; Andrews, 286-SOO ; Mil- 
man; Gieneler; Ihtnu/, History of Frnncef 332-404; Kitchin, II, 
286-440; Bryce, c. JtVIII;.Sinie, History of Gennany, 1»8-17$. 

1. The series of revolutions called collectively the 
Reformation ; 

This was a manifestation of a more deliberate and rational 
IndividucUism than that which took form in the Feudal 
System. The Reformation was a revolution against an arti- 
ficially constructed and unrighteously perpetuated central or- 

13 
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ganization, which invaded and controlled, in a large meas- 
ure, the domestic affairs of every country in Christendom. 

^' From their intellectual superiority, the clerks are in the 
courts, in the councils of kings; they are the negotiators, 
the ambassadors of sovereigns; they alone can read and 
draw up State papers, compacts, treaties, or laws. Writing 
is almost their special mystery; the notaries, if not tonsured, 
as they mostly were, were directed, ordered by the clergy; 
they were, in general, the servants and agents of ecclesias- 
tics. In every kingdom of Europe the clergy form one of 
the estates, balance and blindly lead the nobles; and this 
too, not merely as churchmen, and enrolled in the higher 
service of God, but from their felt and acknowledged pre- 
eminence in the administration of temporal affairs. This 
superiority rested still on their power of selecting the re- 
cruits for their army according to their mental stature; their 
sole possession of the discipline necessary to train such men 
for their loftier position, and the right of choosing, as it 
were, their officers out of this chosen few." — Mihuian^ Bk\ 
XIV, c. I. 

The Reformation was a movement in the direction of 
autonomy; self-government; government from within na- 
tions, in place of subjection to non-national control. It was 
more specifically a revolt against the autocratic alien rule of 
the Bishop of Rome. This rule arrogated to itself the con- 
trol not only of the conduct, but of the thoughts of men. 
The revolt did not stop then with rebellion against political 
abuse. The energy of individualism which burst forth in 
vindication of national autonomy over conduct, lent itself fur- 
ther to the vindication of national, not yet of persmial, au- 
tonomy over thought. This Reformation was prepared in 
two ways; 

(a) By the preponderance of national interests, which 

we have already considered. 

(b) By the sectional spirit, narrow, ambitious, and 

secular methods of the Papacy itself ; 
Fiaher, Reformation, 50, 
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(1) The Popes appeared to care less for the good of 
Christendom than for the political interests 
of Italy; and again less for the interests of 
Italy than for the selfish aims of their own 
*' nephews." 
2. " The fall of the system which had so long subordinated 
politics to religion now led to a new system in which poli- 
tics were divorced equally from religion and morals. Poli- 
tics became the science of ruling by force and finesse." 

The first systematic and avowed advocacy of this kind of 
politics is contained in an essay entitled "The Prince," by 
Niccolas Machiavelli. In this treatise, self interest is made 
the sole criterion of policy. Dismissing all ideal theories, 
Machiavelli formulated a scheme which was utilitarian as 
the potentates of the time reckoned utility. "A prince," 
he says, "who always follows duty ensures his own destruc- 
tion. He ought to keep his w-ord only when he can do it 
without injury to himself." Yet Machiavelli, in thus utterly 
ignoring the principles of morality, only gave frank expres- 
sion to maxims on which all the Popes and Princes were at 
that time acting. " Machiavelianism " was the scourge of 
European diplomacy until after the suppression of the first 
Napoleon. No wonder that the millions of the middle and 
lower classes of Europe, who were merely the counters in the 
reckless game of war played by their princes, on such un- 
scrupulous principles, gradually became conscious that the 
religion and the government which supported such enormi- 
ties were a colossal abuse. The ecclesiastical and political 
policy of the hierarchy, therefore, developed in Europe a 
society moved by ideas and motives quite different from 
those of any previous period. European society exhibits its 
changed character in the group of activities known as The 
Reformation. 

The '^ great reformers '' were not the creators, but the creatures 
of a public sentiment J which had been maturing for hundreds of 
years, and became in the sixteenth century paramount. The 
Reformation, however, was not a simultaneous overturning 
of existing institutions in all the nations of Europe. The 
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latent forces of the different peoples became efficient at dif- 
ferent times from various local causes. 

III. The Protestant Revolution in France 
(Reformation); 

1. The revolt of France asralnst the Papacy whu at first 
purely political. 

The part of it which we are to consider at this point took 
place two hundred years before the Reformation period 
proper, and we have met no more obvious illustration of the 
fact that mere contemporaneoumess is the most arbitrary and 
truthless law of historical association, 

2. Philip IV. (the Fair) came to the throne 1286. The 
enormous power which, even at that early day, nearly two 
centuries before the final triumph of Charles the Bold, was 
wielded by the king is exhibited in the episode' which ended 
the period of papal supremacy in France; viz, in the strug- 
gle between Philip and Boniface VIII. 

3. " When Boniface VIII. was elected to take the place of 
Celestine V., the political affairs of Europe were extremely 
complicated. Under such circumstances a man like Boni- 
face, on whom nature had lavished her choicest gifts, who 
was equally skilled in canon and civil law; whose talents 
and accomplishments fitted him to be no less a secular 
prince than Head of the Church; whose strong sense and 
strength of character enabled him to fully comprehend his * 
own mission and office, and go straight through with what- 
ever business he had in hand without turning to the right 
hand or to the left; who surpassed all his predecessors in 
talent for affairs, experience of practical life and knowledge 
of the art of governing, and who, though eighty-two years 
of age, was still in the full tide of manhood, must, when 
looking back upon the lives, and calling up the memories 
of Gregory VII. and Innocent III., have resolved to follow 
their examples in pursuing a well defined policy, and assum- 
ing a bold and determined attitude. There was an unusual 
display of magnificence at his coronation. The two kings, 
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Charles of Naples, and his son, the King of Hungary, walked 
©neither side of Boniface holding his stirrups.'* — Alzog^ Ch. 
Hist., Vol II, 605. 

4. Question to be settled ; 

(a) Shall Europe remain a Theocracy? Settled so far as 
France was concerned by the struggle between 
Philip aijd Boniface, in which the first blow was 
struck against oi^^anized Latin Christianity. 

IV. The Protestant Revolution in Germany 
(Reformation); 

AuTHORiTiBB : — Lodge, 52-65 ; Dump, History of Modem Timetif c. XIII; 
Milmany Bk, X, c. VIII; Enc. BHt, articles on Luther and 
Zwingli; Ranke. Reformation in Germany; Hdusser, 1-12S; 
Bryce, c. XVIII; Adams, 4^5^44^; Kbstlin, Martin Luther (the 
best biography) ; Fisher, History of the Reformation ; Fislier, His- 
tory of the Christian Church, ^87-S18; Menzel, II, 218-^86; An- 
drews, S88-296; Seebohm, 96-107. 

1. Introduction; 

The revolt in G^ermany, unlike that of France two cen- 
turies before, had its initiatory motive in the outraged re- 
ligious sense of the devout. Papal defiance of the moral and 
religious convictions of a large part of the German Church 
and people, occasioned religious revival and then political 
upheaval. 

"Such was the open and acknowledged immorality of the 
priests in Rome that more than one papal edict was issued 
forbidding them to keep houses of bad repute or to act as 
panderers. It seemed impossible for an Italian to rise above 
the conception of a merely formal reformation, or to reach 
that higher principle of life which consists in the enuncia- 
tion of a new religious truth. Machiavelli's Discord treat 
religion not in its essence as a pure Christianity, but as a 
State engine for the maintenance of public order and na- 
tional well-being." 

Reform could not originate in Italy. But the Germans, 

less frivolous by nature, were, as compared with Italians, 

moral and devout. 

Fisher, Refonnaiion, 54 » 
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The sincerity of their Christian faith was ridiculed by the 
half-paganized princes of the Italian Church, who valued 
the "hprd of northern beasts" simple as a source of revenue. 
The orders of mendicant friars, preachers, who began their 
work in the thirteenth century, had been welcomed to Ger- 
many, Most influential among them was the Dominican 
John Tauler (1290-1861). He taught that Christianity was 
higher and holier than any outward forms, and that God 
was worshipped not in sacraments alone, but in heart and 
life. 

"Thus, while Europe from the end of the Crusades, was 
becoming a vast guerrilla rendezvous; and while the Popes 
were distinguished from the other royal freebooters only by 
the greater disparity between the ideal of their office and 
their habitual acts; simple men were here and there charg- 
ing the minds of the people with plain Biblical ideas. John 
Tauler's sermons of the fourteenth century were a part of 
the mental food which strengthened the apostle of the six- 
teenth for his triumphant encounter with the powers of 
Christendom."— Fi8^6T, 397. 

The healthy religious sentiment of the time found its em- 
bodiment and representative in Dr. Martin Luther, the hero 
of the movement. Luther's influence was not due to the 
novelty of his views. It grew out of his intense realization 
and indomitable championship of ideas rapidly becoming 
the commonplaces of progressive thinkers. He was the 
"Zeitgeist" incarnate. 

2. The Lutheran (or Crerman) Reformation must he 
considered in two phases : (a) The Ecclesiastical and 
(b) The Political; 
(a) The Ecclesiastical phase (1517-1521); 

In Luther's career as an agitator there were three 
distinct stages: (1) That of protest, (2) that of 
denial, and (3) that of defiance. 

(1) THE STAGE OF PROTEST, 

Beginning with his attack on indulgences; 
For the Tlieses, see GieBt'ler^ Vol. IV. 
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(a) Luther's state of mind at this stage is well 
seen in certain of his letters. 

In a letter to Pope Leo X. (about 1518) he said: 

"I have heard the worst accounts, most blessed father, 
touching myself; namely, that certain friends have made my 
name most odious to you and yours, as of one who was 
laboring to diminish the authority and power of the keys 
and of the Supreme Pontiff; and that I am called a heretic, 
an apostate, a traitor, and a thousand other ignominious 
names. These things shock and amaze me; one thing only 
sustains me — a sense of innocence." 

He goes on to speak thus of his theses: 

"By what unlucky chance it is, that these particular prop- 
ositions of mine, more than all others, should go forth into 
nearly all the earth, I am at a loss to know. They were set 
forth here for our use alone, and how they should come to 
everybody's knowledge is incredible to me. * * * But 
what shall I do? Recall them I cannot; and yet I see that 
their notoriety bringeth upon me great odium. In order, 
then, to soften my adversiiries and to gratify many friends, 
I send forth these trifles (proofs, etc.) to explain my theses. 
For the greater safety, I let them go forth, most blessed lather, 
under your name, and under, the shadow of your protection. 
Here all who will may see how sincerely I honor the eccle- 
siastical power and reverence the keys, and also how basely 
I am reproached and belied by my enemies * * * Save 
or slay, kill or recall, approve or disapprove, as it shall best 
please you, I will acknowledge your voice as the voice of 
Christ presiding and speaking in you." 

To his friend Spalatin he writes: " A heretic I will never 
be; -err I may in disputation. But I wish to decide no doc- 
trine; only I am not willing to be the slave of the opinions 
of men." 

To Staupitz: "I see that attempts are made at Rome that 
the kingdom of truth, i. e. of Christ, be no longer the king- 
dom of truth. * * * But I desire to belong to this king- 
dom. * * * I learn from experience that the people are 
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sighing for the voice of their Shepherd, Christ, and the youth 
are burning with wonderful zeal for the sacred oracles. A 
beginning is made with us in reading of Greek. We are all 
giving ourselves to the Greek for the better understanding of 
the Bible. We are expecting a Hebrew teacher, and the 
elector hath the business in hand." 

On seeing the first brief which condemned him, he ex- 
claimed, "It is incredible that a thing so monstrous should 
come from the chief pontiff, especially Leo X. * * * If, 
in truth, it did come forth from the Roman court, then I 
will show them their most licentious temerity and their 
most ungodly ignorance." 

(b) In this stage of protest Luther is backed 

by Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, 
who was offered the Imperial crown and 
refused it. 

(c) Charles V. chosen Emperor at the instiga- 

tion of Frederick. 

(d) Territory over which Charles V. ruled. 

(2) STAGE OF DENIAL; LEIPZIG DISPUTATION (1519); 

(a) John Eck foVces Luther to acknowledge 

himself a "Hussite" in belief. 

(b) Forces him to deny the final authority of 

both the Pope and the Church Councils. 
Luther commits himself to the thesis 
that there exists on earth no authority irhich 
can infallibly interpret the oracles of God. 
Hence differences of opinion may be 
held as to their content. 

(c) Romish argument in answer to this was: 

" Where there is differences of opinion there 
is dmibt. Where there is doubt there is no 
certainty. Whei-e there is no certainty there 
is 710 knmdedge. Therefore if Luther is 
right that there is room for difference of 
opinion about divine revelation^ then ice have 
no knowledge of that revelation^ 
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(8) 8TAGE OF DEFIANCE; 

Introduced by his ^^ Address to the German 
Nobles,^^ and the burning of the papal bull 
(1520). . 
Seebohm gives the gist of this appeal on page 107, 

(a) This appeal to the lay powers repudiated 
the distinction on which the whole 
hierarchical system rested. 

(b) The PoUtical phase (1521-1648) ; 

The political phase of this revolution was formally 
inaugurated by the bringing of the question of 
reform before Charles V., in the Diet of Worms. 
Here the difficulties which met Charles were: 

(1) The centrifugal forces in his oxon Empire which 

was a collection of heterogeneous States (see 
map). The interests of these states stood 
opposed ; 

(a) To the Emperor as a central power. The 

Reformation might, therefore, become a 
powerful^ auxiliary of the princes. 

(b) To the Pope, who was in theory closely 

associated with the Empire. 

(2) The clashing of these imperial interests loith those he 

represented as a German prince; 

(a) As King of Spain he inherited French 

rivalry. 

(b) Friendship of the Pope necessary as a king 

of Spain. 

(3) The decree of the Diet of Worms against Luther 

was, therefore, from Charles' point of vie^v, 
a foregone conclusion, the dictate of political 
necessity. 

(4) After the Diet of Worms, the course of reform 

was determined wholly by political circum- 
stances. These circumstances may be clas- 
sified as (a) internal and (b) external. 
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(a) INTERNAL; 

(1) The unsuccessful revolt of the lesser 

nobility; 

(a) Erasmus is afraid of revolution 

and carries, by his advice, Fred- 
erick the Elector of Saxony 
along with him. 

(b) Robin Hoods of Germany on the 

side of Luther. 

(c) Franz von Sieckingen takes the 

sword, 

(d) Defeated and killed (1523). 

(2) The Peasants' War (1525); 
Secbohmy c. V; I^)dge c. IV. 

(a) Insurrection of the peasants of 

Swabia. 

(b) Insurrection on the Neckar. 

(c) Insurrection in Franconia. 

(d) Insurrec^on in Alsace and Lor- 

aine. 

(e) Luther's attitude toward the Peas- 

ants' War. 

(b) EXTERNAL; 

(1) War with France because ,of agree- 

ment between Charles V. and the 
Pope. 

(2) Repeated invasion of the Turks. 

(3) Sack of Rome (1527); 

(a) Rupture between Charles and the 

Pope. 
(h) Germans march on Rome. 
(c) Capture of the city and its pillage. 

(4) Result of the Papal policy. 

(5) Circumstances explain the vacillation 

of Charles V. 
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All AiialysiH of the German Reformation griven by 
Andrews : 

1483, Luther born. 

1508, Professor at Wittenberg. 

1517, Theses against Tetzel. 

1518, Zwingli begins preaching at Zurich. 

1520, June 15, Luther excommunioated by the bull exmrge domhi^, 

1521, Diet of Worms, Luther under imperial ban, to Wartburg, be- 
gins the translation of the Bible. 

1524-5, Peasants* War. 

1525, League of Dessau, Catholic Fursten. 

1526, I Diet of Spires, liberty but no propagandism ; League of Tor- 
gau, Lutheran Fursten. 

1529, II Diet of Spires, Edict of Worms to be rigorously executed ; 
Lutherans im>/^'/{/, hence 'Protestants.' 

1530, Diet of Augsburg : Melancthon presents Augsburg Confession, 
without effect ; new opinionp to be suppressed. 

1531, League of Smalcald, Protestant Fursten and cities. 

1532, Peace of Nurnberg ; Augsbuig decree rescinded ; Protestants to 
have liberty till Council. 

1534-5, Anarchy in Miinster. 

153G, Calvin begins preaching at Geneva. 

1545-'G3, Council of Trent. 

1546-7, Smalcaldic War. 

1547, Battle of Miihlbei^g ; Wittenberg taken by Charles V. 

1552, Maurice joins Protestants, being already in league with Henry 
II. ; Treaty of Passau, Protestants free till next Diet. 

1553, Battle of Sievershausen : Maurice l)eats Albert of Brandenburg- 
Culmbach, but is mortally wounded. 

1555, Peace of Auusbirg. 

V. The Calvinistic Revolution Reforma- 
tion); 

Authorities: Ranke^ ReformcUkm in Germany, Bhf.I-VT; Jltrreiit Con- 
neguenat^ of the Reformation; Roltertwn, Charlen T., Bkit. IX and 
A; Dnige^ 69-7^; Fisher j loc. riL; Enc, Brit.y articla^ on Calrin 
and Calrin ism. 

1. The liiHtorieal Higrnificaiiee of Calvin; 

The historical significance of Calvin is in the fact that he 
was the first to offer a comprehensive and positive doctrinal 
system to take the place of the rejected traditions of Rome. 

The Reformation now ceased to be a mere protest. It 
assumed organic form and adopted an aggressive policy. 
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Wherever the system of Calvin penetrated, it scattered the 
seeds of revolution; 

(a) By giving to each community of Calvinistic Chris- 

tians a republican organization. 

(b) By claiming for this organization entire right of self- 

regulation. 

2. The influence of the Calvinl8tic reform appeared; 

(a) At Geneva, this insignificant canton became, under 

the leadership of Calvin, the instructor of the 
world in political and ecclesiastical Republi- 
canism. 

(b) In France, where the views of the Genevan re- 

former found ready entrance; because, 

(1) French thinkers were captivated by the strictly 

logical character of his system. 

(2) Apart from its form, the content of Calvinism 

was an available armory against the absolut- 
ism of the French government. 

(c) In England, where during the reign of Elizabeth, 

Calvinists achieved a reform of the so-called Ref- 
ormation of Henry VIIL 

(d) In Scotland, where the Calvinistic Church was 

fully established under the guidance of John 
Knox, and where Calvinism attained its most 
complete expression. 

(e) In the United Provinces, where the political ten- 

dencies of Calvinism became the most potent 
element in the long struggle with Spain. 

(f) In Germany, where, however, as the reformed 

churches gained no legal recognition, their in- 
fluence was not felt until later. 

3. I>ifrerence between Calvin and Luther in doctrine; 

(a) Luther rejected only things forbidden in the Bible. 

(b) Calvin rejected everything which scripture does not 

command. 
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4. IMfference between Liutlier and Calvin In polity; 

(a) Both gave up the Pope's primacy, canon law, and 

clerical celibacy, together with apostolic suc- 
cession. 

(b) Luther retained Episcopacy and linked the church 

and civil power together. 

(c) Calvin organized autonomous presbyteries. 

5. Difference between Liuther and Calvin in worship; 

(a) Both dispensed with mass and instead preached in 

the vernacular. 

(b) Luther used music, both psalms and hymns (joy- 

ous). 

(c) Calvin used only psalms (solemn). 

VI. The Reformation In Englan(| and Scot- 
land ; 

Authorities : Hduster, The Period of ike Reformation, 163- 17 9 , 560- 
674, 60S-616 {good); Fisher, Reformalion; HisU/ryof C. C, 346- 
383; Moberly, Early Tudars, 101'S4S; Rankey HtM, of England. 
/, 134-160 ; Gardiner, Hist, of England, 361-480 ; Green, Evg- 
lisk People, 319-468; Dixon, Hist, of Church of England (im- 
paHial); Bright, Hist, of England, II, 376-467 (disagrees nHh 
Gardiner); Froude, Hist, of England, I, II, cc. IV-XXIII; 
Seebohm, Era of Protestant Reform. 

1. Henry VIII. and tlie Cliurcli (1509-1547); 

(a) Religious condition of England. 

(b) Steps in the development of ecclesiastical independ- 

ence ; 

(1) Wolsey made Legate a latere (1518). 

(2) The Amicable Loan (1525) and VVolsey's loss 

of popular support. 

(3) Henry's demand for a divorce (1627-1528). 

(4) Failure of the Legatine Courts to obtain it 

(1529). 

(5) Clergy under Praemunire as a result of Wolsey's 

illegal action as Legate (1530-1531). 

(6) Acknowledgment of the king's supreme head- 

ship (1531). 
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(7) Submission of the clergy (1532). 

Moberly, 181'ii46. 

(8) First Act of Annates (1532), a club for the 

Pope as well as a bribe. 

(9) CromwelFs packed Parliament passes Act of 

Appeals (1533). 
(10) The Three Acts (1534). 

(c) Abolition of the Monasteries. 

(d) Adoption of the Six Articles. 

(e) Sketch of the life of Wolsey. 
(f ) Sketch of the life of Cromwell. 
(g) Sketch of the life of Cranmer. 

2. Edward VI. (1647-15|3); 

(a) Protestant rule. 

(b) Framing of the formularies. 

(c) The Prayer-Book. 

(d) Articles of Religion. 

3. Mary (1593-1668); 

(a) Restoration of Catholicism. 

(b) Persecution of Protestants. 

(c) Death of Cranmer. 

(d) Catholic divisions. 

4. Elizabeth (1568-1603); 

Authorities: TasweU-Langmeady 4S9-S07 ; Hallam, I, 117-283 ; Scott, 
^ The MonaMeru, The Abbott; Fisher , Reformation (see indtx). 
See references above. 

(a) Ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth; 

(1) Act of Supremacy (1559); 

(a) Abrogation of Statute I. Mary. 

(b) Reviving the laws of Hfenry III. 

(b) Act of Uniformity (1559). 

(c) First fruits and tenths restored to the crown. 

(d) XXXIX Articles (1563); study these carefully, 
comparing them with those of the Church. 

(e) Character of the Reformed National Church. 

(f) Relation between Church and Crown. 
Langmeadf 463, 
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(g) Oath of supremacy refused by bishops. 
(h) New bishops and ceremonies. 
Gardiner^ 429. 
5. Reformation in Scotland; 

Fisher, C. C.^ 363-370. 

(a) John Knox (1505-1572). 

(b) First covenant (1557). 

(c) Triumph of Protestantism. 

(d) Mary in Scotland; 

Burton, History of S(otlandj 1 V. 

(1) Her marriage with Darnley. 

(2) Conflict with Knox. 

(3) Relations with Bothwell. 

(4) Abdication. 

(e) Constitution of the Scotch Church; 

(1) "Second Book of Discipline." 

(2) Confession of faith. 

(3) Sacrament. 

(4) Marriage. 

VII. Reformation in Denmark; 

Ildufser, 143-153. 

1. The massacre at Stockholm (1520); 
(a) What led to it? 

2. Course of reform in Denmark; 

(a) Revolt of the nobles. 

(b) Election of Frederick I. (1523-1533); 

1) Domestic and foreign policy. 

(2) Diet at Odensee (1527) and toleration of the 

new doctrines. 

(3) Complete victory of the Reformation under 

Christian III. (1534-1559). 



VIII. The Reformation in Sweden; 

Hausser, 163-179. 
1. Revolt under Gustavus Yasa (1523-1560); 

(a) His character and policy. 

(b) Regent (1521); King of Sweden (1523). 



t 
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(c) Internal and external embarassment of his position, 

(dj Struggle with the clergy. 

(e) Decree of the Diet of Westerns (1527). 

(f ) The Reformation. 

(g) Extension of the royal power. 

(h) Independence and prosperity. 

IX. The Romish Counter-Reformation; 

Authorities: Rankey III, 14^-148; Draper^ Intettectual Development of 
Europey 11, c. XII; Blackbumy Church JtlisL [see index); Duruyy 
loc, dt.; SymondSy The Romish Counter- Re formcUiony S VoiU. 

1. The means of resistance resorted to by Rome were 
(a) Counter-Reformation, (b) Institution of the Jesuits, 
(c) The Inquisition, (d) A grreater embellishment of 
worship; 

(a) COUNTER-REFORMATION; 

(1) Within the Church. 

(2) Voiced by Sadolete. 

RankCy /, 100-110. 

(3) Scandals disappeared. 

(b) Institution of the Society of Jesus {15^0); 
(1) Analysis of the Society ; 

(a) Fundamental principle of the Jesuits is: " The 

absolute surrender of free inquiry^ and ab- 
solute submission in doctrine and action to 
the authority of superiors^ 

(b) Leading agencies of the Order were; 

(1) Preaching^ addressed chiefly to the edu- 

cated classes. 

(2) Scientific use of the Confessional. 

(3) Education. 

(c) Political influence of the Jesuits xcas due; 

(1) To the almost universal custom of employ- 

ing members of the Order as the con- 
fessors of kings and princes. 

(2) To the unqualified manner in whic/i the 

Jesuits taught the indifference of polit- 
ical forms. 
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(c) THE INQUISITION ; 

(1) Established by Paul IV. (15o5-155U) and used 

efiectively for the suppression of Protestant- 
ism in Italy and Spain. 

(2) Regulations governing its use ; 

Mank^, J, 159y 160. 

(a) When faith is in question, rigorous meas- 

ures. 

(b) No consideration shown to high or low de- 

gree, 
(e) Only those making full confession treated 

with mercy, 
(d) No one to show toleration to heretics, Cal- 

vinists least of all. 

2. Council of Trent (1545-1552 and 1502-1503); 

Schaffy Creeds of Christendom, J, 90; Fisher , 41'i. 

This gave formal expression to the principles of the Cath- 
olic Reaction. This Council is reckoned the 18th or 20th 
CEcumenical Council, and, save the Vatican Council of 1870, 
is the last. 

(a) Two chief tasks invited the Council ; 

(1) The doctrinal controversies to be set at rest. 

(2) The laxity of discipline within the Church to 

be corrected. 

(b) The most important affirmations of the first meet- 

ing (1546-1552) were; 

(1) Tradition has equal authority with the Scriptures as 

a source of doctrine, 

(2) Justificatian is efficacious only when accompanied by 

the grace of God and charily which is poured 
into the heart by the Holy Ghost, 

(3) Sacrament of PenancCy consisting of contrition, con- 

fessvon, and absolution^ was instituted by Christ. 
Through this sacrarn€7it, as the only channel ^ the 
essential grace is communicated to the believer. 

14 
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(c) During the interval between the meetings of the 

Council (1552-1556) the state of Europe had 
wholly changed; 

(1) By the religious peace of Augsburg (1555). 

(2) By the abdication of Charles V. (1556). 

(8) By the elevation to the Papacy of Cardinal 
Caraflfa ae Paul IV. (1555-1559). 
Fwh£r, 410-414- 

(d) The situation at the close of the Council of Trent. 

a. The Progress of Protestont Reform; 

Reform was arrested in Germany for the following prin- 
cipal reasons; 

(a) The removal of moral grounds for complaint by interrud 

Church reform. 

(b) Tfie provisions of the religious peace of Augsburg {1555) 

made the religion of each German State independent 
of Rome, hat dependent on political arrangements 
which for a time checked Protestantism. 

4. The Wars of Religrion ; 

The final rupture of the Latin Church arrayed Europe in 
two hostile camps. These great religious wars which led to 
momentous political changes were; 

(a) The Religious Wars in France ; 

(I) The clues to conii>licatli)ns in these wars are ; 

(1) The peculiar character stamped on Protestant- 

ism by Calvinism. 

Jhiruyy 33S-S35. 

(2) The political state of France, thrown into fac- 

tions by the death of Henry II. (1550). 
These factions were; 

(a) THE GUISES, ") 

(b) THE BOU RBONS, -How composed ? 
(e) LES POLITIQUES. J 

(II) Origin of the rellgrious wars in France may 

he traced to two distinct causes ; 

(1) The persecution of the Huguenots which began 

with the accession of Francis II. (1559-1610). 

(2) The rivalry of the Guises and the Bourbons. 
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f 
(III) OutUue of the ivars (1559-1610); 

Duruy, Hutory of France, SS2-466; Kiichin, II., 291-396; 
Fisher, Outlines, 417-4^9 ; Lodge, c. IX, 114-129. 

(1) CHARLES IX. (166a-1674); 

Ascended throne at age of 10. 
(a) Regency of his mother, Catherine de 
Medici; 

(1) States-General of Orleans (1560). 

(2) Measures of L'Hopital, chief counsel- 

lor of the queen. 

(3) Ordinances of Orleans (1560). 

(4) The edict of July, 1561 ; conference of 

Poissy. 

(5) Edict of January; party animosities. 

(6) First Civil War; 

Duruy, 840-342. 

(a) Siegeof Rouen (1562). 

(b) Battle of Dreux; Cond6 made 

prisoner. 

(c) Death of the Duke of Guise (1563). 

(d) Peace of Aniboise. 

(7) Second Civil War (1567-1568); 

(a) Cond6 blockades Paris; peace. 

(b) Disgrace of L'Hopital. 

(8) Third Civil War (1568-1570); 

(a) Death of Cond6; Coligny; Peace 
of St. Germain ; St. Bartholomew. 

(9) Fourth Civil War (1572-1573); 

(a) Effects of the massacre of St. Bar- 

tholomew. 

(b) Revolt in the south of France. 

(c) Siege of Rochelle. 

(d) Peace of Rochelle made by the 

Duke of Anjou (1573). 

(e) Death of Charles IX. (1574). 

(2) HENRY III. (1674-1689); 

Brother of Charles IX.; character; he deserts 
Poland ; orders all Protestants out of France. 
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(a) The three parties still exist : Les Politiques, 

the Guises and the Bourbons. 

(b) The alliance of Les Politiques and the 

Huguenots or Bourbon party ; 
(1) The fifth Civil War (1575-1576); 

(a) Henry of Guise defeats the Ger- 

mans at Dormans. 

(b) Peace of Monsieur, Duke of Alen- 

con (1576). 

(c) Terms of this peace; dissatisfac- 

tion. 

(c) The Holy League; 

(1) Henry of Guise at its head. 

(2) His pretentions to the throne. 

(d) First States-General of Blois (1576); 

(1) Controlled by the Guise Faction. 

(2) King puts himself at the head of the 

League. 

(e) The Sixth Civil War (1579); 

(1) Some royal successes. 

(2) Peace of Bergerac; • Liberty of con- 

science; dissolution of the League. 

(f ) Court of Henry III. 

(g) Expedition of the Duke of Anjou into 

the Netherlands. 

(h) Revival of the League. 

(i) Henry of Guise makes a treaty with Spain 
(1584); 
(1) Object was to crush out heresies and 
exclude heretical princes. 

(j) Treaty between Henry III. and Guise at 
Nemours. 

(k) Henry of Navarre, the leader of the Prot- 
estants. 

(1) War of the Three Henries, or Eighth Civil 
War; 
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(1) Day of barricades. 

(2) Assassination of Guise (1588). 

(3) Assassination of Henry III. (1589). 
(«SVv **.4 GenUemnn of France y** by Weyman,) 

m) Henry of Navarre made king as Henry 
IV."'(1589); 

(fl) HEXRY IV. (158i>-1610); 

a) Character. 

(b) Condition of parties in France. 

(c) Campaign in Normandy; battleof Arques; 

success of the king. 

(d) Dissensions in the party of the league. 

(e) Battle of Ivry (1590); siege of Paris. 

(f ) Spaniards to aid of the League. 

(g) Conversion of Henry IV.; entrance of 

Paris (1594). 
(h) Submission of the League. 
(i) War with Spain (1595). 
(j) Edict of Nantes, April 13, ISm, '^'^f(jf 

(IV) Con.sequeiioe8 of these wars In France; 

(1) The accession of Henry IV . marked the triumph 

of Les Politiques. Religion now became sub- 
ject to State policy. Although nominally 
Catholic, France became Protestant in spirit. 
The renewal of persecution in 1685 was a 
political rather than an ecclesiastical move- 
ment. 

(2) As the accession of Henry IV. also marked the 

triumph of the crown over the great factions, 
the power of the monarch was greatly in- 
creased. 

(b) The Religious Wars in the Netherlands; 

Hdutsery The Period of the Reformation, ^r6'S4o, 

By the abdication of Charles V. (1556), the possessions of 
the House of Hapsburg were divided ; the Belgian and Ba- 
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tavian provinces, together with Spain, going to Philip II., a 
prince representing the extreme Catholic reaction. To com- 
prehend the position of aflfairs, we must remark; 

(1) The Netherlands were, in the sixteenth century, 

the richest portion of Europe; the power of 
the nobility was circumscribed by the assem- 
bly of the estate and the spirit of the people. 
Municipal institutions had reached an early 
and vigorous development. 

(2) The Reformed Faith had spread widely, the 

local institutions of Batavia being in close 
affinity with Calvinism. 

(3) By Charles V. the Reformed Faith had been 

vigorously suppressed, while political institu- 
tions had been unmolested. 

(4) Philip II., a Spaniard, wished to uproot heresy 

and municipal liberty. He established bish- 
oprics in the place of the Calvinistic repub- 
lican communities, quartered Spanish Xroops 
in the towns and placed Spaniards in the 
principal offices. Both political and reli- 
gious revolt followed; 

(a) Philip II., "an ideal bigot and fanatic," 

king in 15o5. 

(b) Character; scheme of ruling; tarries in the 

Netherlands for four years planning the 
suppression of heresy. 

(c) Margaret of Parma made regent (1559- 

1567). 

(d) Council; Granville, chief adviser, recalled in 

1564; William of Orange, "the Silent;" 
Egmont (See Goethe s '' EgimnV')] 
Horn. 

(e) Edicts against Protestants. 

(f) "The Beggars;" the iconoclasts. 
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(g:) The Duke of Alva suceeeds Margrarot 
(1569-1573); 

(1) "The Council of Blood." 

(2) Execution of Egmont and Horn at 

Brussels (lo(i8). 

(3) General slaughter of the people. 

(4) Holland and Zealand rebel. 

(5) Siege of Haarlem (1572-1073). 

(6) Recall of Alva. 

(h) Requi^ns sent to the Netherlamh a*s (jovcrnor 
(157S-6); 

(1) Siege and relief of Leyden (1573-1074). 

(2) Pacification of Ghent (157G). 

(3) Death of Requisens (157())- 

(i) Doyi John of Auiitria sent as (joirrnor (1570- 
1579); 

(1) Union of Utrecht completed (1579). 

(2) "Promise everything l)ut perform 

nothing." 

(3) Battle of (J em flour. 

(4) Don John dies (157<S). 

(j) Alexander of Paniui made (jnterw)r {1578- 
1592); 

(1) Spaniards genenilly victorious. 

(2) By the Union mentioned above was 

formed the "Seven United Prov- 
inces," Holland, Zealand, Ttrecht, 
Gelderland, Groumgen, P>iesland, 
and Ovoryssel, which formed the 
Dutch Republic. 

(3) The ten Catholic provinces to the 

south were subdued by Parma. 

(4) The "Ban" and "Apology." 

(5) Assassination of the Prince of Orange 

(1584). 

(6) Treaty of 1()09. 
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(c) Grand Results; 

(1) Separation of the northern provinces from the 

southern. 

(2) The union of the seven northern provinces into 

a new European State devoted to the Reform 
Faith. 

X, Thirty Years' War; 

Reqi^ired of all : Ijxlge^ cc. A", AT {well ground). 

Read at least one: Dump, Hiaiory of France, S65-416 ; Gardiner, 
Thirty }>a7*^* ITa/-; SchiJUer, Thirty Years' War, Trial and exe- 
nition of Counts JiJgtmynt and Horn, WaUensieinh Camp, The 
Piccolomini, Wallentttehi^ s Death ; Barike, Popes, II, et seq.; 
Baring-Gould, Hixtory of Germany, cc. XXXvII-XLI; Lewis, 
Germany, IV; Kohlransch, cc. JiXI-XXIV; Heeren, Political 
Consequeiwes of the Reformation; tS^pnondSf Catholic Reaction, ^ 
Vols.; Motley, John of Barnareld, 2 Vols.; Dutch Republic, 3 
Vols.; United Netherlands, 4 Vols.; Gayarre, Philip II., cc. I-V; 
The articles in Brit, on *' Tilly,'' ''Wallenstein,'* '' Gxistarus 
Addphui*,'' ''ThiHy Years War,'' '' Reformation," , etc. 
(Set forth the geographical results of the Reformation by a map of Europe before 

and after tile Religious Wan?.— Labburton, Plate 45.) 

1. CauHOH of the War; 

We may place among the elements of inevitable strife 
these three principal ones : 

(a) The dissatisfaction of all the Calvinists in the Empire 

with the limited toleration promised in the Treaty 
of Augsburg. 

(b) The dissatisfaction of all Protestants with the pro- 

vision of the Treaty known as reservatum ecclesias- 
ticum. 

(c) The Luthemns and Calvinists were hardly less hos- 

tile to each other than to Catholicism. This 
division among Protestants encouraged the 
Romanists to unite in the Catholic League of 
1609. 

2. Analysis of the wars f olloMiusr these dissensions ; 

For convenience divided into four groups: 

(a) Bohemian-Palatine Group (1618- 

1623). ' / 



/ 
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(b) Danish-Netherland Group (1625- 

1629). 

(c) The Swedish Group (1630-1635). 

(d) The French Group (1635-1648). 

(A) Bohemian-Palatine Group (1618-1623); 

(a) Immediate causes; 

(1) Royal Charter of Emperor Rudolph II. (1576- 

1612), granting liberty of conscience and of 
worship (1609). 

(2) Emperor Matthias (1612-1619) allowed the 

Catholics to violate the charter. 

(3) The "defensors" summoned the Protestant Es- 

tates of Bohemia (1618), which assembly 
was declared illegal by Matthias. 

(4) Protestant noblemen rushed to the Council 

House in Prag, and, after a dispute with the 

Council, hurled two of its membei's, Martin- 

itz and Slawata, into the fosse, seventy feet 

below. This piece of ruffianism wap l^he ^ . •■ ' ' ^ 

beginning of the Thirty Years' War. , // V' Va X* ^^* * 

(b) Chief actors (sketch each); \ 

(1) Ferdinand II., Emperor (1619-1637); 

Count Buquois, commander of Imperial forces, 
1621 ; Maximilian I., Duke of Bavaria; Count 
Tilly, commander of Maximilian's troops, 
and later (1630) commander of the entire 
forces; Spinola, the Spanish general (1630). 

(2) On Insurgent (Protestant) side; 

Henry, Count of Thurm, commander of Pro- 
testant forces in Bohemia; Frederick V., 
Elector Palatine, chosen king of Bohemia 
(1619) after Ferdinand had been deposed; 
married the daughter of James I. of England ; 
lost crown in 1620; his electorate in 1628; 
and died in 1632 ; Prince Christian of Anhalt, 
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commander of Frederick's troops (1630); 
Bethlen Gabor, a Hungarian commander, and 
later king of Hungary (1629); Count Mans- 
field, general of the forces of the " Union " 
(1626); and Christian, Duke of Brunswick 
(1626). 

(o) Results of the Bohemian-Palatine Wars; 

(1) Protestants quickly defeated. 

(2) Catholics get possession of all churches and 

schools. 

(3) Frederick V. driven out of Bohemia and the 

Palatinate also, writes to his wife : " Wmild 
to God that ice possessed a little corner of the earth 
. inhere we could rest together in peace^ 

(4) Electorate given to Maximilian of Bavaria. 

(5) Protestantism suppressed in Bohemia and Upper 

Austria. 

(d) England and France ready to interfere (1694); 

(1) James I. and Parliament in a struggle. 

(2) Rise of Richelieu. 

(B) Danish-Netherland Group (1625-1629); 

(a) Immediate causes ; 

(1) General alarm throughout Protestant Europe. 

(2) Position of Christian IV., king of Denmark. 

(b) Chief actors (sketch each); 

(1) On Imperial side; Count Tilly (see above); 

Wallenstein, Duke of Friesland, Imperial 
general. 

(2) On the Danish-Protestant side: Christian IV., 

king of Denmark (1G4<S); Count Mansfield; 
Christian of Anhalt. 

(c) Engrlish diplomacy; • 

(1) Denmark and Sweden ask James I. for aid. 

(2) English think the aid unnecessary, or exor- 

bitant. 
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(d) Christian IV. enters upon war ivith the army of 

the Catliolic Liefi^rue, commanded by Tilly. 

(e) Wallenstein recruits an army at liis own exi>ense; 

(1) Methods of supporting it. 

(2) Oj)pressive burdens laid on the country. 

(f) Defeat of Mansfield and Christian IV. (Aug:. 

1626); 

(1) Mansfield, defeated by Wallenstein at Dessau, 

dies. * 

(2) Christian of Anhalt dies. 

(3) Defeat of Christian IV. at Lutter by Tilly 

(Aug. 27). 

(g) Fresh success of Wallenstein. 

(h) Peace of Liiheck (1620). 

(i) Edict of Restitution by the Emperor ends this 
period with the complete triumpli of tlie 
Catholics (March 26, 1629). 

(C) The Swedish Group (1630-1635); 

(a) Immediate causes ; 

(1) The peculiar political conditions in Sweden 

and Poland; Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
and Sigismund of Poland in conflict. 

(2) Cardinal Richelieu, real ruler of France, wished 

\o humble Austria, and so entered into part- 
nership with Gustavus Adolphus. 

(h) Chief actors; 

(1) On the Imperial side : 

Tilly and Wallenstein, as above. 

(2) On the Protestant (Swedish-French) side: 

Gustavus Adolphus (1()82); Bernhard, Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar took command after the 
death of Gustavus (1G39). 

(c) Wallenstein removed from command of the Im- 

perial troops at the instigation of the Leagrne. 

(d) Gustavus Adolphus hinds at Usedom with an 

army of 0,000 Swedes. 
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"-4 gamester in playing icith whom' not to fmve lost is to 
have icon a great dealJ^ 

(e) Siege and sack of Mag:deburgr (1030) by Tilly ; 

30,000 i>erish ; the army of Tilly wholly un- 
restrained. 

(f ) Battle of Leipsic or Breitenfeld (1630) ; 

1) First meeting of *' the Lion of the North" with 

Tilly. 
(2) Tilly defeated by the combined troops of John 
George of Saxony and Gustavus Adolphus. 

(gr) Saxon army enters Bohemia while that of Gus- 
tavus marches into South-western Germany* 

(h) Battle of the Lech (1632); death of Tilly; poUcy 
of Gustavus. 

(i) Recall of Wallensteiu; new policy of Wallen- 
stein. 

( X) Saxons are driven out of Bohemia. 

(k) Great battle of Lutzen; Gustavus and Papen- 
heim fall. 

( 1 ) Oxenstiern, political head of the Protestants; 

' (1) Failure to establish a corpus Evangelicorum. 

(m) Assassination of Wallenstein. 
(n) Nordlingen ; a grreat victory for the Empire; 

Ferdinand, son of the Emperor, commander of 
the Imperialists; Bernhard and Horn of the 
Protestants. 
(o) Peace of Pragr (1634) ; 

(1) Status quo of 1620. Protestants keeping the 

northern bishoprics, but leaving Halberstadt, 
the Palatinate, Swabia, Franconia and the 
Upper and Lower Rhine to the Catholics. 

(2) '^ Edict of Restitution" was thus yielded, and 

Saxony and Brandenburg gained over to the 
Empire. 

(3) Protestants are again disunited. 

(4) Swedes fonn an alliance with the French and 
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the struggle becomes apolitical one in which 
the religious character wholly disappears. 

(D) The French Group (1635-1648); 

(a) CauseH; 

(1) The sudden return of success to the Imperial 

arms largely due to Spanish aid. 

(2) Increased power of the Hapsburg House by 

reason of the death of Wallenstein and alli- 
ance of Austria and Spain. 

(3) The same reasons which made Richelieu pat- 

ronize Gustavus Adolphus now made it all 
the more necessary to take more active meas- 
ures against the House of Austria. He 
furnished money heretofore, now he furnished 
men and money. 

(b) Chief actors (sketch each); 

(1) ON THE IMPERIAL SIDE; 

Ferdinand, king of Hungary, later (1()37) Em- 
peror Ferdinand III.; the Cardinal Infant of 
Spain. 

■ (2) ox THE FREN'('H SIDE; 

Bernhard of Saxe Weimar; Baner, Swedish 
Field Marshal, 1()41; Torstenson, Swedish 
Field Marshal after 1641 ; Wrangel, Swedish 
Field Marshal after Torstenson; Frederick 
William, the "Great Elector" of Branden- 
burg; Marshal Turenne; Enghien, later 
Prince of Conde; Cardinal Richelieu, Prime 
Minister of France (1642); Mazarin, succes- 
sor of Richelieu (1642-61); Louis XIV. 
(1643-1715). 

(c) ThiiigH f oug:ht f or; 

(1) The Swedes fought for the mouths of the Ger- 

man rivers. 

(2) The French fought to secure the Rhinelands. 

(3) The Emperor fought for the integrity of the em- 
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pire and Catholicism. (Order reversed in 
former years.) 

(d) General outline of the war ; 

Gardiner, 196-214. 

(1) France declares war against Spain (1635). Fail- 

ure of the French attack on the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

(2) Spanish successes in France; finally driven out. 

(3) Battle of Wittstock, Oct. 4, 1636; Baner victor- 

ious over the Saxons. 

(4) Death of Ferdinand II.; succeeded by Ferdi- 

nand III. 

(5) Struggle for Alsace (1638-1639); 

Gardiner^ 196, 

(a) Bernhard's victories; RheinfeldenandBrei- 

sach. 

(b) Turning point in the war. 

(c) Death of Bernhard, July 8, 1639. 

(d) Alsace in French possession. 

Gardiner, 197-201, 

(e) French successes ; 

(1) State of Italy. 

(2) Maritime warfare; 

(a) Spain losing her supremacy over France on 

the sea. 

(b) Destruction of the Spanish fleet by the 

Dutch. 

(3) France and England; England leans to the side 

of Spain. 

(4) Breaking up of the Spanish monarchy ; Portu- 

gal independent. 

(5) Death of Richelieu, Dec. 4, 1643; aims and pol- 

icy. 

(f ) More French victories; 

(1) Battle of Rocroy ; extension of French frontiers. 

(2) Battle of Freiburg; results. 

(3) Battle of Nordlingen, Aug. 3, 1645; results. 
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(g) HwediHh sueeesses In North Germany; 

Battle of Jankow, March, 6, 1645; results, 
(h) End of the war; 

The war iras finally closed by the treaty of Westphalia, 
164.Sy an event of prime importance in modem 
history, as it put an end to the period of the Refor- 
mation, and became the beginning of a new system 
of European public laiv. 

(i) The results; 

The outcome of the Reformation and the long wars which 
it occasioned was this peace of Westphalia. Its consequences 
may be considered in two a,spects; 

(1) WITH REGARD TO THE EMPIRE; 

(a) It secured toleration of three confessions. 

(b) It virtually transferred the sovereignty from 

the emperor to the princes, the empire 
existing only as a league of states. 

(c) It prepared the way for the development of 

the several states. 

(d) It modified the territorial limits of the 

states, in this way especially increasing 
the domain of Brandenburg, laying the 
foundation of the kingdom of Prussia. 

(2) WITH REGARD TO EUROPE ; 

(a) It recognized the independent republics of 

Holland and Switzerland. 

(b) It established the ascendancy of France 

over Spain. 

(c) It put an end to the sway of ecclesiastical 

influence in politics. 

(d) It introduced the new theory of the " Bal- 

ance of Power." 

(e) It gave a powerful impulse to international 

law, especially as a reaction against the 
horrors of religious wars. 
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The National Attempt at Civilization. 

Intro<luc*tion ; 

Thus far I have traced the history of three great attempts to 
discover and establish the ideal order; (1) The Roman Im- 
perial, (2) The Individualistic, and (3) The Theocratic. In 
working out these several theories all Western Christendom 
has been impressed into service. The relations of European 
communities have been so entangled that any appreciable 
local progress has been dependent on the achievement of a 
juster political order, and a higher civilization, by the whole 
family of Western nations. In the accomplishing of this 
there has been no "chosen people" to satisfy the ideal. I 
have shown the failure of each and all of these attempts and 
have traced the reasons for each failure. I come now to the 
fourth or National Attempt to solve the problem. This na- 
tional attempt may very properly be divided in accordance 
with the theories dominating in international relations, into 
two periods; 

THE BALANCE OF POWER (1(>48-1S(>6), AND NON- 
INTERVENTION (1866-1«S92). 
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NATIONALISM: BALANCE OF POWER 

LECTURE I 



THE THEORY OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 

ArTFroRiTiES : Enr. Brit,, art. on Balance of Power; Hume, E^my on 
Balance of Power; Kiichin, History of France j H, 6\ JJ^llJ, 
140, J^S; Woolsi'i/f International Lav, 45-47; HamiU, Europran 
History, 1715-1789, 1-G ; Democratic Rerieiv, Vol XVIH (1S46) 
(a very weak article), 

I. The doctrine defined; 

"The theory of the Balance of Power may he said to have 
exercised a j^reponderating influence over the policy of 
European statesmen for more than two hundred years, that 
is, from the tn\aty of Westplialia until the middle of the 
present century; and to have heen the principal element in 
the political comhinations, negotiations and w*ars which 
marked that long and eventful period of modern history. 
It d(\«^erves, therefore, the attentive (consideration of the his- 
torical student, and, indeed, the motive cause of many of 
the greatest occurrences would be unintelligible without a 
due estimate of its effects." At the inception of this new 
theory the fragments of shattered feudal society were arrang- 
ing themselves about the principle of monarchy. The larger 
part of the (icrman portion remained feudal. The themy 
called the Balance of Poxvci' w the scheme adopted to adjust the hi- 
terc-Mf< of the rarioaa States thus founded. 

II. The doctrine developed; 

1. IiitrcKluetioTi; 

(JcTtain axioms of political philosophy have l)een reiterated 
again and again during the century just i)assed through. 
Tliey, in fact, characterize every century in the history of 
mankind; 

(a). ProijnWivc recognition of social needs inducer individual 
and (u<sociatcd actiritieit, the aim, or at least the ten- 
dcnc}/, of which /.>• the ct<tabli.'<hmenf of new civilization. 
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(bj Social endearor confronts the problem of devising a civili- 
zation which shall combine two previously irreconcila- 
ble conditions J viz.: First, stability of social order; 
second^ security to the individual of the full measure 
of that local liberty which alone can insure for him the 
highest political development, 

2. The eoutent of the doctrine ; 
(a) Tlie theory 

Of the balance of power rested on several assumptions. It 
was held * * * that the states of Europe formed one 
grand community or federal league, of which the fundamental 
principle and condition was the preservation of the balance 
of power. By this balance it was understood ; 

(1) Su£h a dufpositioji of things that no potentate nor 

State should be able to predominate and prescribe 
laws to others. 

(2) That all were equally interested in maintaining this 

common t^ettlementy and that it was the interest, 
the right, the duty of eojch power to interfere, even 
by force of arms, when any of these conditions of 
settlement were infringed or assailed by any other 
member of the community. 

(h) The principles 

Of this constitution are given by Von Gentz in his Frag- 
ments upon the Balance of Power in Europe in 1806, as follows: 

(1) No State must ever become so powerful as to coerce all 

the rest. 

(2) Every State which infringes tlie conditions is liable 

to be coerced by the others. 

(3) The fear of coercion should keep all within the iKmnds 

of moderatitm. 

(4) A State having attained a degree of power to defy 

the union, should be treated as a common enemy. 

(c) The reality; 

To determine the true character and efficiency of the balance 
of power we must have recourse to history, rather than vague 
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general principles. The Peace of Westphalia (1648) ivas the 
first official recognition of the existence of a Ehiroj^iean balance of 
power. This was brought about by a general congress of 
which the Catholic and Protestant belligerents were repre- 
sented on one side, and the mediating powers, France, Sweden, 
Venice and the Pope, on the other. The provisions of the 
treaty having been adjusted, the Congress bestowed on France 
and Sweden^ as mediating powers, the right of intervention for the 
purpose of upholding the protnsions of the treaty. 



LECTURE II 



ENGLAND FROM 1649 TO 1792 * 

I. The Commonwealth and the Protectorate 
(1649-1660) ; 

Carlykj Life of Cromwell, 

1. Establishment of the Commonwealth. 

2. Subjngration of Ireland; 

(a) Parties. 

(b) Cromwell in Ireland. 

3. Subjucration of Scotland ; 

(a) Montrose and Charles II. in Scotland. 

(b) Dunbar and Worcester. 

4. Navigation Act. 

5. The Dutch War (1652-1053). 

0* Protectorate and the Instrument of Crovemment; 

(a) Character of the Instrument of Government. 

7. Oliver Cromwell; 

Carlyle. 

(a) Early life and training. 

(b) Part in the Civil War. 

^BtJoTt taking up (/m lecture it would be well to rei'iew English Hittoryfrom Henry VII, 
to Cromwell, 1509 to 1659, giving special emphasis to her part in European affairs. {For 
a annplete outline see autfior's Outlines 0/ Eng. History.) 
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(c) His Protectorate J 

(1) Government. 

(2) Major-Generals. 

(3) Foreign Policy. 

(4) Victory abroad and failure at home. 

(5) Oliver's death. 

8. Richard Cromwell (1658-1659). 

9. Monk and the Rump Parliament. 
10. Declaration of Breda (lOOO). 

II. Charles II (I660-I685); 

References: TofureU-Laiupneadf 638-663; HaUam, 11^ 68-S66 ; Ma- 
catUay, I. 

Illustrative Literature : Mn<, Charles^ On Both StdeHofthf Sea; Scott j 
Peveril of tfie Peak; Mrs. Manning^ Chrrry and Violet , Deborafi^s 
Diary; Aimworth, Old St. PanV»; Talhoty Harland. 

1. Return of CharleH II. 

2. Kingr and Parliament. 

3. Formation of the Government (IGOO); 

(a) Privy Council composed of Cavaliers and Puritans; 

too numerous. 

(b) The Junto. 

(c) Hyde, P]arl of Clarendon, at the head of the Gov- 

ernment. 

4. Execution of the Declaration of Breda. 

5. Ecclesiastical del>ate8; 

(a) Chances for a modified episcopacy. 

(b) Venner's Plot. 

(c) Cavalier Parliament, and Corporation Act (1661). 

(d) Act of Uniformity. 

6. Dissenters. 

7. Profligacy of the Court; a reaction from Roundhead 

soberness. 

8. Sale of Dunkirk (1662). 

9. Conventicle Act (1664). 

10. First Dutch War of the Restoration. 

11. Acts agrainst Non-Conformists ; 

(a) Corporation Act (1661). 

(b) Test Act (1673). 
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(c) Parliamentary Test Act (167S). 

(d) Act of rniformity (1062). 

(e) Conventicle Act (1()(54). 

(f ) Five-Mile Act (1665). 

12. Peace of Breda (1G67). 

13. Clareiulon and the House of CoiiinioiiH ; 

(a) Fall of Clarendon by reason of the intrigue^^ of La<ly 
Castlemaine. 

14. Seotkiiid and Ireland. 

15. CliarleH and the Cabal ; 

(a) Tmce the history of each member of the Cabal. 

16. The Triple Alliance (1()68). 

17. Treaty of Dover. 

18. Declaration of Indulgrence ; 

(a) Contrary to the law of the land. 

(b) .Upheld by Shaftesbury. 

10. Second Dutch War of the Restoration. 

20. Duke of York's marriage with Mary of Modena (1()7J5). 

21. Peace with the Dutch. 

22. AdniinlHtration of Danby (1675-1G79); 

(a) Character of Danby. 

(b) Parliamentary parties — how formed. 

(c) Non-resistance Bill ; fails by reason of the opposition 

of Shaftesbury. 

(d) The Popish Plot ;'^ 

(1) Titus Gates, a liar from youth up. 

(2) Growing excitement. 

(e) Danby's impeachment (1679). 

23. ShafteHhiiry and the king:. 

24. Shafti^Hhury and Halifax. 

25. The Divine liigrht of King:H. 

2«. Petitioners and Ahliorrers—Whig and Tory. 

27. Tory reaction; ShaftcHhury accused of high trea- 
son. 

.28. HccJttish Test Act. 

29. Flig:ht and death of SliaftcHbnry (1682). 
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30. Rye House Plot (1G83). 

31. Whig: combination. 

32. Trial and Execution of Lord liusseU (1G83). 

33. Parties at Court (1G84). 

34. Death of Charles II. (1G85). 

35. Constitutional progress. 

(Gardiner J 628.) 

3G. Prosperity of the country. 

37. Coflfee houses; iminting:; architecture; science; 
difficulties of communication. 

III. James II. (1685-1689); 

References and Illustrative Readings : Langmecui, 663-675 ; ScWf 
Old Mortality J The Pirat*', Tfw Bride of Lammermoor; Blackniorfy 
Lonm Dooiw; Aimuvrthf Javiea II.; Jatnea, The Fate; Mi.<^ 
Yongej Tlie Ixist of Oie CawdierSf Danrern Papers; Ta{fourdy 
Glencoe; Doyle, Mlcah Clarke. 

1. Character of James. 

2. A Tory Parliament; 

(a) Granted the revenue of Charles II. to him. 

3. Invasion of Argyle (1685); death of Argyle. 

4. Monmouth and the rising in the west of England; 

crushed at Sedgemoor; execution of Monmouth. 
Besantf For Faith and Freedom, 

5. The Bloody Assizes (1685); 

(a) Jeffreys in the West counties, puts 320 persons to 
death; 841 persons banished. 

6. Violation of the Test Act (1685). 

7. Breach between Parliament and the king (1685). 

8. The Dispensing Power. 

9. Ecclesiastical Commission (1686). 

10. Scotland and Ireland. 

11. The fall of the Hydes, Clarendon, and Rochester. 

12. The Declaration of Indulgence (1687). 

13. Expulsion of the fellows of Magdalen (1687). 

14. James's attempt to pack Parliament (1687). 

15. A second Declaration of Indulgence (1688). 

16. Resistance of the clergy. 
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17. Trial of the Seven BishopH (1688). 

18. Invitation of William of Orange (1688). 

19. James's endeavor to retrace his steps. 

20. Landing of William and flight of James. 

21. ReHolntioiiH of the ConimonM; 

(a) Throne declared vacant. 

(b) No popish prince to govern i)rotestant England. 

22. William declares hlH intentions ; 

(a) Not to accept anything less than the crown for life. 

(b) To allow the claim of Anne's children over his own 

by any other wife than Mary. 

23. William and Mary joint sovereigns (1689). 

24. Character of the Revolution. 

25. Bill of Rights. 

IV. William and Mary 11. (1689-1702); 

AiTiroRiTiBB: Macaulay^ History of England {the laM half of the XVII 
Century), Ewiya on Sir William Temple and Sir James Mackin- 
tonh ; Ma$9on, Life of MUtmi, c. VI (has a good history of the reigii 
of Charles II, with valuable votes preparatory to the Revolution); 
MacHiUosh^ HitUyry of the Beiolution of 168S, The best constitu- 
tional iwrks on this period are: Hallam, II; Tamcell-Langmeady 
696-7 U; GneiM, 11. 

1. The Gnind AUianee (1080-1004); 

England, Holland, and Austria joined forces against 
France ; final result. 

2. The new government and the Mutiny Act (1689); con- 

trol of the military forces passes to Parliament. 

3. Toleration Act and the Non-jurors. 

4. Looke and his letti^rs on Toleration ; 

(a) Differ from Milton's Areopagitlca in taking the 
ground that the State has nothing to do with re- 
ligion. 

5. William ami Scotland ; 

(a) Scotch Parliament declared for William and Mary 
and established Presbyterianism; robbed the Epis- 
copal clergy. 
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(b) Gordon and Dundee declare for James II., and rail}' 

the Highlanders. 

(c) Killiecrankie (1689). 

(d) Pacification of the Highlands. 

(e) Massacre of Glencoe (1G92). 

O. WUUam and Ireland ; 

(a) Siege of Londonderry (1689). 

(b) Irish Parliament (1689). 

(c) Schomberg in Ireland. 

(d) Battle of the Boyne (1690). 

(e) Subjugation of Ireland (1691). 

7. War with France; 

(a) Defeat of the Allies. 

(b) La Hoyne, Steinkirk, and Landen. 

8. Beginning of the National Debt (1692). 
9a Origin of the Modern Cabinet ; 

(a) Magnum Corwllium. Regni or Great Council. 

(b) Concilium Ordinarium or Continual Council, being a 

committee of the Great Council; nineteen mem- 
bers in the reign of Henry IV., — three Bishops, 
nine Peers and seven Commons. 

(c) PRIVY COUNCIL; 

A confidential committee of the Continual Council 
formed by Henry VI., with all the powers of the Con- 
tinual Council, save judicial. In time of Edward 
VI., the Privy Council was the most influential only 
of five committees of the Continual Council. It con- 
sisted of eleven noblemen, two bishops and seven 
Commoners. 

(d) CABINET COUNCIL: 

(1) Charles increased the number of the Privy Coun- 

cil to please his friends. 

(2) He formed, for the despatch of business, a Cab- 

inet Council, or Cabal, of five or six of the 
most influential members. 

(e) THE CABAL MINISTRY OF 1671 : 

(1) Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale; how did this work? 
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( f ) PRIV y COUNCIL REORG A NIZED ; 

(1) Sir William Temple's scheme, thirty members; 
property qualifications. 

(g) Cabinet system resumed and continued; 

(1) Essential characteristics. 

(2) The Junto. 

(3) Distinct from Privy Council, yet every member 

is also a member of the Privy Council. 

(4) Members of the legislature. 

(5) Secrecy of the Cabinet. 
(G) The Premier. 

(7) Powers, responsibilities, etc. 

10. Bank of England. 

11. Death of Mary (1(594). 

II. William III. (alone) (1694-1702); 

1. Liberty of the press. 

2. Surrender of Xamur (1()05). 

3. Restoration of the currency. 

4. Assassination Plot (1^96). 

o. Peace of Ryswick (1G97), and reduction of the army to 

7,000 men. 
0. First Partition Treaty (1()98-1()99). 

7. Irish Grants and Fall of Somers (17(X)). 

8. Act of Settlement and the Crown (1701). 

9. The Tory Ministry and Foreign policy. 

10. Second Grand 'Alliance; death of James (1701). 

Greerif 681-682, 

11. Death of William (1702). 

12. Estimate of William as a statesman and as a soldier. 

13. Condition of England. 

14. Relationship to the Colonies. 

III. Anne (1702-1714); 

Authorities : Burton^ HiMory of the Re'ujn of (Ineeu Amif {an rj-CfUent 
pii'ct' of workf vith many stnircfUy hriff on Mni'UHfnntgh); Karl Stitit' 
hop*', HiMory of Enghmd from 17 13-17 83 , 7 raU, [the htsf for the 
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time); Gardiner, 676-702; Grefm, 68^-706 ; Cope, Lii^» of Marl- 
borough, Walpdi', and Henry Pelham (best for sources); Alimn, 
Life of Marlborough {a panegyric of Marlborough); Mardulay^n 
Life of Marlbonmgh as found in his **HiMon/*^ should be read 
with Alison as an antidote; Hale, Tlie Fall of the IStiiarts, and 
MoiTis, The Age of Anne (E. S, ), are both excellent short works; 
Creighton, Life of Marlborough; Scott, The Black Dwarf; Thack- 
eray, Henry Esmond ; Bulwer, Devereaujc; Ains worth, St. James, 

1. Character of Anne. 

2. Her choice of Tories as luiiiisters. 

3. Marlborougrh ; 

(a) Marlborough and the Tories. 

(b) Marlborough and Louis XIV. 

(c) First campaign in the Netherlands; 
(1) Keiserworth and Bonn. 

(d) Progress of the war in Italy; 

(1) Augsburg, Old Breisach, and Landau. 

(e) Campaign of Blenheim. 

(f ) Operations in Spain. 

(g) A Whig Parliament. 
(h) Campaign of 1706; 

(1) Ramillies; siege of Turin, 
(i) Campaign of 1706 in Spain. 
( j) Campaign of 1708 in the Netherlands, 
(k) Malplaquet. 

(1) The trial of Dr. Sacheverell (1710). 
(m) Peace of Utrecht (1713), and its effect. 

4. Union with Scotland (1702-1707); 

(a) Act of Security (1703). 

(b) Retaliation on part of England. 

(c) Union on basis of equality; 45 members of the 

House of Commons; 16 members of the House 
of Lords elected for life. 

5. Condition In Ireland; 

(a) Irish penal laws. 

(b) Irish commerce crushed by tarift laws. 

6. ProgresH of cabinet government. 

7. Literature and Politics. 
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8. Jonathan Swift. 

O. Eng:laiid a8 a sea-power (1713). 

10. Death of Anne (1714). 

11. Position of parties. 

IV. George I. (1714-1737); 

AiTHORiTiES : Ijecky, The HiMory of England in the Eighteenth ( 'e)Uury, 
I (excellent for the social and economic changes in tfie condition of 
the people^ as well as for Parliament and tlie press); Earl Stan- 
hope^ History of England {Tory, but, in the main, excellent ); 
Jjeslie Stephen,' Hi^try of Englisli Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ; Thackeray, Lectures on the Georges. 

CoNSTiTimoNAL HISTORIES : HoUam, II, entire; TaswelUIjangmead, 
716'7S0. 

Illustrativb : Henty, Thf Cornet of Horse; Ainsuvrth, St. James; Scott, 
Rob Roy {1716)y The Heart of Midlothian ; James, Henry Stneaton, 
The Gypsy; Ainsf^orth, Pre^on Fight, Strnth-Sea Bubble ; Reade, 
Peg Woffington. 

1. Character of George I. 

2. George I. and the Whigrs. 

3. The Whig:s and the Nation. 

4. The Whigs and Parliament; 

(a) Impeachment of Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond. 

(b) Mar's Rising; Sheriflfmuir and Preston. 

(c) Septennial Act (1716). 

5. Lord Townshend, Secretary of State (1714-1716). 

6. England and France (1716). 

7. A break among the Whigs. 

Gardiner, 708. 

8. The Quadruple Alliance (1718-1720). 

9. The Peerage Bill. 

HaUam, I, 442-446. 

10. The South-Sea Bubble and how it burst. 

11. Sunderland as successor to Townshend (1716-1721); 

part taken in relief to Dissenters and South-Sea 
Bubble. 

12. Walpole, First I^ord of the Treasury and Chancellor 

of the Exchequer (1721); 
Morley, Walpole. 

(a) Corruption under Walpole. 
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(b) Struggle for power between Whigs and Tories, and 

the policy represented by each. 

(c) Walpole and corruption ; openly set up government 

agencies for the purchase of votes. 

(d) '* Qwieta non iiwverey 

(e) The Prime Ministership created by Walpole. 

(f ) Walpole and Carteret (1723, 1724), 

(g) Ward's half-pence and Walpole. 

13. The last years of George !• (1727). 

14. A i>ea<»e poliey. 

V. George II. (1727-1760); 

AuTJiORiTiEs : Gardiner and Green for 1 he general facts ; HaUaniy Il.y 
405-504; M'orka referred to for the «tudy of George I,; Jjjrd Her- 
reiff Memoirs; Horace WaljH>lej Letters to Sir Horaxie Mann; 
King, Anecdoten of His (hvn Times (an excellent sketch of the Pre- 
tender); (h.ref Life of Wal}H)le ; Macaulai/, Essays (jn Walpole 
and Adam Smith. 

Illustrative: Thackeray^ The Virginians; Ain^worUi^ TheT/yrd Mayor of 
T/mdon; Scotl, TVar^/V//, Guy Mann^ring^ Jiedgauntlet ; Misa 
Edf/eworthf Castle Rackrent; James^ Ticonderoga, The Gypsy. 

1. Character of Geoi-gfe II. 

2. Walpole continues in office. 

8. Breach betAveen Walpole and Townshend. 

4. Tories and disappointed Whigs organized into the 

Opposition by Bolingbroke and Pulteney. 

5. The Excise Bill (1733,; 

(a) Aim of the Bill. 

(b) What Walpole promised. 

(c) Defeat of the Bill by the Opposition. 

G. I>isruption of the Opposition. 

7. The Family Compact (1733). 

8. Common sense in politics. 

9. Smuggling in the West Indies and what came of it. ' 

Gardiner, 7^0-7^9. 

lO. The Spanish War; 

(a) Walpole's peace policy. 

(b) William Pitt (1738), and the so-called Patriots of 

the Opposition. 
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(e) Jenkins's ear. 

(d) designation of Walpole (1742). 

11. Walpole and England. 

12. The New Administration (1742). 

18. Carteret and Newcastle. 

14. Beginning of the War of the Austrian Succession and 

the part taken by England. 

15. Carteret; his policy and fall (1744). 
1(). The Broad-bottomed Administration. 

17. Tli€» Younjc PreteiMl«*r; 

(a) In Scotland. 

(b) Preston Pans, Falkirk, and Cullodcn (1746). 
IS. The Pelhams and the king (1745). 

19. End of the War (1748); Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

20. End of Henry Pelham's ministry (1748-1754). 

21. The fall of the Wliigs and rise of the new Toryism 
(1754-1789); 

Gardiner, 744-764 ; Green, 700-709. 

" The new constitutional doctrine that England was gov- 
erned by the Cabinet, and that the Cabinet could retain office 
irrespective of the king's good-will if it could secure the sup- 
port of Parliament, was now fully established.'' 

23. The Church and the GeorifeH. 
23- The Religrlous Revival; 

(a) Butler. 

(b) John Wesley and Methodism. 

(c) Whitefield. 

24. The Evangelical movement and its result in the Eng- 

lish Church. 

25. Fielding and Hogarth. 

2(). Newcastle, Pitt, and Fox — sketch each. 
27. The French in America (1754). 

{See map of North America.) 
2S. The loss of Minorca. 

29. Beginning of the Seven Years' War (175G;. 
80. Fall of Newcastle (175()). 
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31. Ministry of Devonshire and Pitt ; , 

(a) Change of policy. 

(b) Activity of Pitt. 

(c) Pitt's popularity — what based on? 

(d) Pitt's dismissal — its cause. ^ 

(e) Pitt as a party man. 

32. Coalition between Pitt and Newcastle (1757); 

(a) Newcastle, First Lord of the Treasury. 

(b) Pitt, Secretary of State. 

(c) Fox given a place to make money. 

33- Pitt to the front (1767); 

(a) Disasters in the field. 

(b) Pitt makes an alliance with Frederick the Great. 

(c) Pitt and the army; new system of promotion. 

(d) The war in France and Canada (1759). 

(e) The conquest of Canada (1760). 

(f) Naval successes; progress of the war. 
eg) The East India Company (1600-1698). 

(h) Break-up of the Great Mogul's Empire. H 

(i) The English and French in India; 

(1) Dupleix and Clive. 

(2) The Black Hole. 

(3) The Battle of Plassey (1757). 

(4) Pondicherry and dominance of the English. 

34. Death of Georgre II. 



LECTURE III 



FRANCE FROM 1648 TO 1702 

Authorities: Kilchin, Illy entire; Hassall, Eunmean History. 17X6- 
1789; Airy, The Engluih Restoration and Louis XIV.; JtfbmVf, 
Tfie Age of Anve; Mcnzel, II, 410-530 ; Lodge, 162-173, 215-267, 
288-M4; Duruy, History of France, 40S-6S8 ; Duruy, History 
nf Modem -Times, 311-385; Martin, History of France, IV, entire. 
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I. Review of French History from Cliarles VIII- to 
Louis XIV. (1498-1643). 

II. Minority of Louis XIV. (1643-1601); 

Authorities : Lodge, 153-173 ; Duruyj Modem Times, c. XX; Duruy, 
Hiistory of France, 404-410; Kitchin, III, l-W; Airy, The 
English JRestoration and Louis XIV., 1-88. 

1. Prelude to the formation of the Fronde or Parlia- 

mentary Party; 

Airy, 9-S8. 

(a) Richelieu and privilege. 

(b) Mazarin and the reaction under him. 

(c) The Prince of Cond6. 

(d) The English Revolution and the Fronde. 

2. Fronde or Parliamentary Party; 

(a) C(yn cessions of the Court; 

(1) Character of the Fronde. 

(2) Demands of the Chamber of St. Louis. (A 

body of Deputies from the Parliament which 
formed, after 1648, a permanent political 
assembly.) 
(8) Concessions of the Court. 

(b) Beginning of Revolution ; 

(1) Victory of Lens, 1648, over Spanish. 

(2) Arrest of Broussel and Blancmesnil. 

(3) Riot in Paris created by their partisans, and 

barricade of the city. 

(4) The Cardinal de Retz; 

(a) Character and influence. 

(b) Control over the mob. 

(5) The CouH is compelled to gii-e way and release the 

jtriiiona's. 

(6) Departure of the Court from Par in; 

(a) A plan of Mazarin to restore royal power. 

(b) Effect of this movement. 

(7) Mazarin and Conde; 

(a) Conflict between these two. 

(b) Cond6 won over to the side of Mazarin. 

(8) Return of the Court to Paris. 
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(e) The Twelve Weeks' War; 

(1) Second departure of the Court to St. Germaine. 

(2) Organization of Paris by the Parliamentary 

party. 
(S) Desertion of leading nobles from the Court. 

(4) Revolt in Normandy. 

(5) Reaction in Paris in favor of the Court. 

(6) Cardinal de Retz intrigues with the Spanish 

government and causes disaflFection in his 
own party. 

(7) Concessions ot the Court. 

(8) Negotiations with the Fronde leaders and re- 

turn of the Court to Paris. 
(9.) End of the Parliamentary Fronde. 

3. The Xew Fronde ; 

(a) Disaffection of Cond^. 

(b) Character of the New Fronde. 

(c) Quarrel between Conde and Mazarin, and reconcili- 

ation. 

(d) Breach between Cond6 and the Frondeurs. 

(e) Arrest of Cond6, Conti and Longueville. 

(f ) The Fronde in the provinces ; 

(1) Danger in Normandy. 

(2) The Court in Normandy. 

(3) The Court in Burgundy. 

(4) Progress of the Spaniards and Turenne. 

(5) Treaty of alliance formed between Turenne 

and Spain, followed by royal declaration of 
treason against Turenne and hit? compan- 

i ions. 

its;) Battle of Bethel and defeat of Turenne. 

(h) Rebellion of Conde ; 

(1) Mazarin driven into exile. 

(2) Cond6 released from prison. 

(3) He strives to obtain the chief power. 

(4) Queen forms an alliance with the Frondeurs 

against Cond^. 
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(5) Parliament forms an alliance with Cond^. 

(6) Cond6 takes up arms and tries to form an alli- 

ance with Cromwell and the Duke of Orleans. 

(7) Mazarin recalled and Turenne joins the Court. 

(8) Defeat of CondS. 

(9) Reaction in Paris and the formation of a royal 

party. 
(10) Flight of Cond6 and the return of the Court 
and Mazarin to Paris. 
(i) Conclus'hn of the Fronde and its main results, 

4. Close of the War with Spain; 

(a) Defeat of Cond6 and complete success of France. 

(b) Assertion of the royal authority. 

(c) Alliance with England; 

(1) Terms demanded by Cromwell. 

(2) Treaty of Westminster (1655). 

(3) Victory of Cond6 at Valenciennes. 

(4) Treaty of Paris, in accordance with which the 

English took a hand the war. 
(6) Fall of Dunkirk. 
(6) Death of Cromwell (1658). 

(d) Peace of the Pyrenees; 
(1) Conditions. 

5. Death of Mazarin, March 1, 1061* 

III. The Rule of Louis XIV. (I66I-I7I5). 

Authorities: Lodge, S 16-267 ; Duruy, Modem Times, cc. XXI-XXII; 
Duray, History of France, 416-468 ; Airy, 88-277 ; KUchin, III, 
148-517 ; Wakeman,, European History, 1598-1716, 18S-264 ; 
Morris, Age of Anne (entire); Memel, History of Oermany, II, 
462-472; Martin^ History of France, wltime IV, entire, 

1. Altered political Ideals ; 

"The eighteen months which followed the peace of the 
Pyrenees, form the turning-point of the seventeenth century. 
Up to that time the ideas and the policy which sprang from 
the controversies of the sixteenth century had made them- 
selves felt, albeit but dimly. * * * But the years 1660 
and 1661 saw a great change, not so much in the motives 
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and ambitions which really actuated nations, as in the men 
who were called upon to express them in politics." 

2. Personal power and territorial aggrandizement, the mo- 

tives of policy. 

3. Unique position of the Crown; 

(a) The king was young and personally popular. 

(b) The nobles thinned and impoverished by war, were 

not in a condition to dispute his authority. 

4. LK>ui8 XIY., the type of Seventeenth Century Kingr- 

8hip; 

(a) Nothing original in Louis. 

(b) A man of second rate ability. 

5. Liouis determined to have no rival, hut to do all 

the groverningr himself. 

6. Louis's kingly qualities. 

Wakemafif 189, 

1. His theor^*^ of Kingship; 

(2) The king, the sun, the centre, the life-giving princi- 
ple of the system in which he ruled. 

8. The French Court at the head of civilization. 

9. Louis's attention to business. 

10. Colhert; 

(a) Trained by Mazarin. 

(b) Thoroughly fitted for his work, 

(c) Appointed to succeed Fouquet. 

(d) Financial measures of Colbert; 

" He was one of the first of ministers to realize how 
intimately the greatness and prosperity of a 
nation are bound up with a good financial sys- 
tem, to trace the wonderful eflFect in developing 
the national wealth and promoting the national 
happiness, produced by a system of taxation 
which carefully adjusts the financial burden to 
the shoulders of those best able to bear it." 
WakeTnan, 196-197, 
(c) Character of Colbert's protective system. 

11. Condition of France after ten years of Colbert's 

policy. 
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12. Dangers of the protective system. 

13. Louis chose military rather than commercial supremacy. 

14. ExteriwU history and conquest ; 

(a) First acts of the foreign policy of Louis; 

(1) An insult to Louis's ambassador at London by 

the Spanish ambassador. 

(2) Action of Philip IV. 

(3) Humiliation of Pope Alexander VII. 

(b) War in Flanders, caused by the claim of the Right 

of Devolution. 

(1 ) Spanish law of inheritance ; 

The crown descended to the daughter where 
there was no male heir in direct line, and 
was by her carried to her husband. It was 
the custom of the Netherlanders for the in- 
heritance to pass to children of the first 
marriage to the exclusion of the second. 

(2) Louis declared the renunciation made by his 

wife invalid, and claimed the Netherlands 
and Spain. 

(3) Results. 

TABLE ILLUSTRATING THE CLAIM OF LOUIS XIV; 

Philip III. 



liouis VIII.=Anne of Austria. 
(Renounce Spanish Succession.) 



Maria— Eiiip. Ferdinand III. 

(No renunciation.) 

Mar>\ Leopold I. 



Elizabeth = Philip IV. = (2) Maria Anna d. 
of France. | I of **ordlnand III. 



Louis XIV. =. Maria Theresa. i T 

(Renounce Succession.) Margaret Theresa. Charles II. 

m. Leopold I. 17()0. 

(c) War with HoUand ; 

(1) Causes. 

(2) Alliance formed against Holland. 

(3) Invasion of the Netherlands. 

(4) First coalition against France. 
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(5) Campaign. of 1673, and capture of Maastricht. 

(6) Conciuest of Franche-Comt^, (1674). 

( 7 ) Last campaigrn of Turenne and Conde (1G75 ); 

(a) Death of Turenne. 

(b) Retirement of Cond^. 
(<S) Campaigns of 1676 and 1677. 

(0) Treaty of Nimuegreii (1670); 

(a) Spain yields Franche-Comt6 to France and 
gives up some twelve cities in the Neth- 
erlands. 
(10) Results. 

Dnriti/, Frano', 4SS-4'iO. 

15. The last years of the reign of Louis ; 

(a) Conquests in time of peace ; 

(1) Chambers of Reunion. 

(b) Bombardment of Algiers and Cienoa. 

(c) League of Augsburg (16<S()). 

(d) Death of Colbert (1688) and internal condition of 

France. 

(e) Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1G85) and 

tlie results. 

(f) The Revolution in England (1688) and its influence 

in French politics. 

(g) Character of William III. See p. 235. 

(li) War of tlie Leagrue of Au^^sburgr (1088-1697); 

(1) Attempts to re-establish James II. on the throne. 

Failure. 

(2) Defensive war on the Rhine; 
(a) Burning of the Palatinate. 

(8) Catinat and the war in Savoy and Piedmont. 
(4) War in the Netherlands. 

(i) Treaty of Kyswiclt (1697) ; 
(1) Conditions. 

( J ) Accession of a Frencli prince to tlic tliron<' of 
Spain (1700); 

(1) (Question of the Spanish Succession. 
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(2) Importance of the European interests in- 

volved; destruction of the Balance of 
Power. 

(3) The First Partition Treaty (1698); 

(a) Assigned the Spanish monarchy to the 
Prince of Bavaria, who died in 1699. 

(4) The Second Partition Treaty (1699) ; 

(a) Gave Spain to the Archduke Charles and 

increased the French portion by the 
addition of Lorraine. 

(b) Treaty without eflFect. 

(5) WiU of Charles II. (1700); 

(a) Called to the throne of Spain Philip of 

Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. 

(b) Louis accepts for his grandson, though in 

violation of the agreement entered into. 

(c) England and Holland recognize Philip V. 

(d) Louis violates the terms of the will. 

(k) War of the Siianish Succession (1701-1713); 

(1) Third Coalition against France {1701-1713); 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Parties. 

(0 LEADERS OF THE COALITION ; 

(1) Marlborough. Sketch. 

(2) Prince Eugene. Sketch. 

(3) Heinsius. Sketch. 

(d) LEADERS OF THE FRENCH : 

(1) Villeroi. Sketch. 

(2) Vend6me. Sketch. 

(3) Villars. Sketch. 

(e) First campalgrns in Italy, in the Nether- 

lands, and in Germany; 

(1) French successes at Luzzara, Friedlin- 
gen, and Hochstiidt. 
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(2) Successes of the Allies at Blenheim, 
Ramillies and Oudenarde. 

(1) Treaty of Utrecht (1713), and of Rastadt and 

Baden (1714); 

(1) Conditions. 

16. Death of Louis XIV., December 1, 1715. 

17. Government of Liouis XIV.; 

(a) Consolidation of the absolute monarchy. ** / am the 

Stater 

(b) Suppression of the States-General; 

(1) Never convened. 

(c) Submission of Parliament. 

(d) Submission of the nobility. 

(e) The Third Estate; 

(1) Cultivated but controlled. 

(f ) The Clergry; 

(1) Honored but given no power. 

(2) Declaration of 1682; 

(a) God hns not given to St. Peter and his mccmors 

any power, either direct or indirect^ over 

temporal maiters. 
(6) Ecuvienical councils are superior to the Pope in 

spiritual affairs. i 
{c) Usages and rules received in the kingdom and 

in the Gallican Church shall remain the 

same. 
(d) Decisions of the Pope in matters of doctrine are 

not absolve until accepted by the Church. 
(5) Protestants, Jansenists and Quietists. 

(gr) Creation of Police and Standing Army. 
(h) Tlie Court at Versailles. 

18. Literature and Art in the Ag:e of Louis XIV.; 

Duruy, 4^0-479, 

(a) Academies and pensions. 

(b) Prose writers. 
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(c) Poets. 

(d) Philosophy. 

(e) Sciences. 

(f) Painting, sculpture and engraving. 

(g) Architecture, 
(h) Music. 

IV. Regency of the Duke of Orleans (1715- 

1723); • 

1. Lionis XV. only four years old. 

2. Duke of Orleans gets himself appointed regent. 

3. State of France. 

4. Alliance formed with England (1717). 

5. War with Spain (1719-1720). 

6. The influence of Dubois. 

7. Death of the Duke of Orleans, and the majority of 

Louis X|V. (1723). 

V. Reign Of Louis XV. (1723-1774); 

Authorities: Duruify HiMon/ of France , 4S7-52J ; Dunniy Modem 
ThwA^ 405-409^417 J 418, 499; I /xltje, -^88-4^4 ; KUchiu, 364- 
476, 

1. Ministry of the Duke of Bourbon (1723-1726); 

(a) Scheme of marriage of the young King to the In- 

fanta of Spain, then only four years old. 

(b) Plan rejected and the King married to Marie, the 

daughter of Stanislas Leczinski, ex-King of Po- 
land. 

(c) Trouble with Spain. 

2. Ministry of Fleury (the younger) (1720-1 743); 

(a) Character of this minister. 

(b) Policy a reaction from the princij)les of the Rc^gency 

to that of the later days of Louis XIV. 

(c) Foreign affairs; reconciliation with Spain (1726- 

1739). 

(d) War of the Polish Succession (1733-1735); 

(1) Death of Augustus II. of Poland. 
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(2) Throne claimed by Stanislas and by the Elector 

of Saxony. 

(3) Throne won by Augustus III. 

(4) Fleury forced to go to war to uphold his candi- 

date. 

(5) Treaty of Vienna (1735-1738); 

(a) Conditions favorable to France. 

(b) '^ France the arbiter of Europe." 

(e) War of the Austrian Succession (1741-1748); 

(1) Charles VI. died in 1740 leaving his possessions 

to his daughter, Maria Theresa; secured by 
the Pragmatic Sanction of 1713. 

(2) Various claimants to the crown; 
(a) Relative value of these claims. 

(3) Frederick II. of Prussia lays chiim to Sile?^ia 

and forms an alliance with France. 

(4) First Silesiau War (1741-1742); 

(a) French canrpaign in Bohemia and capture 

of Linz. 

(b) Hungarians rally to the aid of Maria Ther- 

esa. 

(c) Frederick defeated the Austrians at Chotu- 

sitz (1742) and wins from Austria th(i 
cession of Silesia. 

(d) He retires from the contest for a time leav- 

ing France to continue alone. 

(e) England aids Maria Theresa. 
(/) The war disastrous to France; 

(1) Lost 42,(X)0 men out of the 52,0(X) that 
engaged, 
(g) Death of Fleurv, prime minister of France 

(1743). 
(h) Battle of Dettingen and total defeat of 
the French. 

(5) Second Silesian War (1744-1740); 

(a) Frederick II., afraid of the advance of 
Austria and loss of Silesia, again takes 
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part in the war and invades Bohemia 
and captures Prague. 

(b) Makes a second treaty with Maria Theresa 

(1746). 

(c) French win the battle of Fontenoy (1745). 

(d) Naval operations between England and 

France. 

(e) Treaty of Aix-larChapelle (1748); 

(1) Conditions of the treaty. 

3. The Seven Years' War (1756-1763); 

(a) The diplomatic resolution. 

(b) Reversal of alliances; 

(1) Prussia and England unite. 

(2) France and Austria unite. 

(c) Causes of tlie war chiefly colonial. 

(d) Conquest of Minorca. 

(e) Difficult position of the King of Prussia; 

(1) Wins the battle* of Lobositz and of Prague; is 
defeated at Kollin. 

(f ) Capitulation of Kloster-Zeven (1757). 

ig) 3attles of Bossbach and Krefeld (1757, 1758). 

(h) Battles of Zomdorf , Hochklrchy Kunersdorf and 
Mlnden. 

(I) French reverses on the sea and In the colonies. 

( j) The Family Compact (1761); 

(1) Arranged by Choiseul. 

(2) A union of all the branches of the Bourbon 

family. 

(3) Provoked a declaration of war against France 

on the part of England. 

(k) Treaties of Paris and Hubertsburgr (1763); 

(1) Conditions. 

(2) Lettres de Cachet ; bankruptcy. 

(3) "After us, the deluge." 
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(4) Condition of France at the end of the reign of 
Louis XV. 

VI. Louis XVI. (1774-1789); 

AirTHORiTiBB: Duruy^ 622-6S4; Lodge, 476-6S4; KUchin^ 111,476-494* 

1. Character of tbe kinsr* 

2. Malesberbes and Tiirsrot (1774-1776); 

(a) Character of each of these men. 

(b) Influence upon the administration. 

3. Reforms of Turgot. 

4. Weakness of the administration. 

5. Necker (1776-1781); 

(a) Made director of the finances. 

(b) Success in cutting down expenditures. 

6. The American War and LaFayette. 

7. Siege of Gibraltar. 

8. Treaty of YersaiUes (1783). 

9. Progress of the sciences; 

(a) Invention of the air balloon (1784). 

(b) Animal magnetism; 
(1) Mesmer (1779). 

10. Queen Marie Antoinette. 

11. Calonne (1783-1787). 

12. Brienne (1787-1788). 

13. Second ministry of Necker and convocation of the 

States-General. 

LECTURE IV 



THE LESSER EUROPEAN STATES FROM 16^8-1702 
I. Spain (1648-1792); 

Authorities : Art, in Brit, on Spain ; Lodge, 174-184; Morris, The Age 
of Anne, c. I; Hatsall, SO-U; Duniy, 267-365; Airy, The Eng. 
Rettoration and Louis XIV., 1-9, 109-126, 
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1. GEXEAL.OGICAL. TABLE OF SPANISH SOVER- 
EIGNS : 

FROM FERDINAND II. TO CHA8. II., (1479-1700). 



Isabella Ferdinand II. Maxmllian I.==Mar7 of Burgundy. 

Queen of '" ' "" ~ "^ 

Castile. 



(1474-1504). 



King of £mp. and 

Aragon. Arcnduke 



147»-161«. of 

Austria. 



Isabella, m. Catharine, m. Joauna=Phili'p (the Fair). 

King of Henry VIII. 2d Dau. I 

Portugal. 



Charles (I. of Spain, V. ad £mp.) Ferdinand, 

(ISW). (Emperor 

PhlUp II., 1598. in 15S6). 

PblUp III., 1621. 

Philip IT., 1665. 

Charles II., 1700. 

2. Review of Spanish History from 1479 to 1598 ; 

(a) Union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon. 

(b) Conquest of the Moors. 

(c) Beginning of absolutism. 

(d) Charles I. (or V.) and the struggle with Protestant- 

ism. 

(e) Loss of the Netherlands by Philip II. 

3. Oecline of Spain in tlie 17th Century ; 

(a) Character of Philip III. (1598-1621). 

(b) Extent of his empire. 

(c) All Moriscoes and Jews driven from Spain. 

(d) Lerma as chief adviser to Philip III. 

(e) PHILIP IV. (1621-l«ky6); 

(1) Only seventeen when he came to the throne. 

(2) Government handed over to Olivarez. 

(3) Spain involved in the Thirty Y'ears' War. 

(4) War with France. 

(f) Disastrous reign of Charles IL (16()5-1700). 



J 
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BOURBON KINGS OF SPAIN. 

PhUip v., Grandson of Louis XIV. 



Louis. 
1724. 



Ferdinand, 
17S9. 



>rle« ] 



Charles III., 

17»8. 



Philip. 



Chariefi IV., 

I 1819. 



I. ofNa 



Ferdtaiand VII., l>^i. 



Don 



Carlos. 



Ferdinand I. of Naples. 



Francis I. 



Isabella II. 



Alfonso XII., IHS:.. 



Louisa. 



Anton. 



[ 

Juan. 



Carlos. 



Ferdinand II. 



Francis II. 



4. Philip v., grrandnon of Liouis XIV., chosen King 

(1700-1746); 

(a) For a discussion of the question of succession to- 

gether with a table showing the relationship of 
the various claimants, see outline of French his- 
tory', page 246. 

(b) War of the Spanish Succession and its effects in 

Spain. 

(c) Treaty of Utrecht; 

(1) Terms. 

(2) Results. 

(d) Administration of Alberoni. 

(e) Abdication of Philip in favor of his son Don Luis 

(1724). 

(f ) Resumes the crown in 1725, upon the death of Don 

Luis. 

(g) War of the Polish Succession, 
(h) War of Jenkins's ear. 

(i) War of the Austrian Succession (1741). 
(j ) Death of Philip V. (1745). 

5. Ferdinand VI. (1746-1759); 

(a) A weak and sickly man. 

(b) The Seven Years' War (175(>-1763). 
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(c) Died in 1759. 

6. Charles III., third son of PhiUp Y., (1759-1788); 

(a) Ruler of the two Sicilies since 1735. 

(b) Friendly to France. 

(c) Involved in war with England. 

(d) Revival of Spain in the 18th century under the 

Bourbon kings. 

7. Charles IV. (1788-1819); 

Period of the French Revolution. 

II. Italy (1648-1792); 

AuTHORiTiBs: Huntf Hist, of lUdy; Enc. BriLf art. on Italy; Lodge , 
176-184; Fisher f Outlines of Universal History ^ S74-SS1. 

1. The Acre of Invasion (1492-1527); 

(a) Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France; 

(1) Easy conquest. 

(2) Return without results. 

(b) Louis XII. who succeeded Charles in 1498, set up 

a claim to Milan ; 

(1) Made a treaty with Ferdinand the Catholic to 

conquer Naples and divide the spoils. 

(2) Ferdinand takes the two Sicilies. 

(c) Pope Alexander VI. strives to convert Italy into a 

central power for his son. 

(d) Julius II., who succeeded Alexander in 1503, enters 

into the contest for the Church; 

(1) Forms an alliance with Spain, Venice, and the 

Swiss against the French. 

(2) The French, although at first victorious, were 

finally expelled from Lombar'dy. 

(e) The Medici return to Florence (1512). 

(f) Triumph of Charles v.; 

(1) Struggle for supremacy in Italy resumed be- 

tween France and Spain. 

(2) Battle of M^rignano, in 1515, resulted in Milan 

falling to France. 
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(3) Battle of Pa via, 1525, overthrew the French and 

opened Italy to the armies of Charles. 

(4) Sack of Romey 152 7 , by the troops of Charles V. 

(5) Fall of Florence (1530). 

2. Spanish- Austrian Ascendency (1527-1706); 

(a) Settlement of Italy by Spain; 

(1) Pope and Emperor made terms in 1529 by the 

treaty of Barcelona. 

(2) The treaty of Cambray yielded all French 

claims of Italy to Spain (1520). 

(b) Foreign dominion. 

(c) Pontificate of Paul III.; 

(1) Object in the mind of Paul. 

(2) Changes in the Church. 

(<l) Beigrn of Philip II. In Italy; 

(1) Had the crown of the two Sicilies. 

(2) Was Duke of Milan. 

(3) French intrigues for power in Italy. 

(4) Philip established. 

(e) The House of Savoy. 

(f ) Extinction of old ducal families. 

(g) Decline of Venice and Spain. 

(h) Influence of the Wars of Succession ; 

(1) Spanish. 

(2) Polish. 

(3) Austrian. 

(i) A period of peace (1755-1792). 

III. Sweden (1648-1792); 

Authorities: Ixnlgey 17S-:316; Wakeman^ European Hist. {lo9S~17 Jo), 
165-183, 289-310; Enc, Brit, art, on Sweden, 

1. Review of Swedish history to the death of Gustsiviis 
Adolphus. 

2. Boundary of Swedish possessions by the treaty of West- 
phalia. 
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GENEALOGICAL. TABLE OF SWEDISH KIXGS. 

GustavuB Vasa. 



III., 



Eric XIV., John IIlI., 1092. Charles IX., 1611. 

Deposed 

In 1.VJ8. Slgismund, 

King of Poland. 
(Dethroned In 1600.) 



GiutaTos Adolphufl, 1082. Catharina. 

Christina, 1654. Charles X., 1660. 



Charles XI., 1607. 



Hed^ 



wijf. Charles XII., UIrieaEleanora=Frederick I., 

1718. (1718-1720.) of Hesse. 

Transferred the 1751. 

crown to her 
husband. 



3. Christina (daugliter of GustavuH Adolphus) (1032- 

1654); 

(a) Life and character. 

(b) Sketch of reign. 

(c) Resigned the throne to her cousin in 1654. 

4. Charles X. (1054-1660); 

(a) A brilliant and able king. 

(b) Devoted chiefly to war. 

5. Charles XI. (1000-1007); 

(a) Only four years old when he succeeded to the throne; 

government carried on by his mother and by the 
chancellor De la Gardie and four ministers. 

(b) Charles assumed affairs in 1672: 

(1) Engaged in war on the side of Louis XIV., and 

was defeated. 

(2) Resumed one-fourth of the crown lands. 
Ql) Became ahnost absolute. 
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6. Charles XII. (1697-1718); , 

(a) An alliance formed against him by Russia, Poland 

and Denmark. 

(b) Northern War and battle of Narva. 

(c) War with Russia and battle of Pultowa (1709). 

(d) Decline of Sweden. 

7. Ulrica Eleanora, 

A sister of Charles chosen queen by the nobles (1718- 
1720); 

(a) Gave up the crown to her husband. 

(b) Sweden lost most of her possessions. 

8. Adolphos Frederick (1751-1771). 

9. Giutavus III. (1771-1792). 

IV. Russia: Rise and Progress to 1792; 

Authoritieb: Ijodge, c. XIV; Durny^ 164, 1S6, 221, 4S^-498; Enc. 
Brit,, art, on Russia; Wilson^ The State; Rambaud, Hxit. of 
Ruuia, 2 rols, 

1. Origin of the RuAHian people ; 

(a) Mongol. 

(b) Slav. 

(c) Norse. 

2. WeakncHHeH and reanons for the same. 

3. Peter the Great (1682.9-1725); 

Durtufj 388-S95; Motlei/s Emuj on Peltr the Great, 

(a) Boyhood and early training. 

(b) Character and plans. 

(c) Lefort brings about a revolution which culminates 

in the retirement of Ivan V. and the sole rule of 
Peter. 

(d) Peter declares war against Turkey and captures 

Azov (1696). 

(e) First visit to the West; 

(1) Learns ship-building in Holland and England. 

(2) Studies the military organizations of Germany 

and France. 
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GENEALOGICAL. TABIiE OF THE ROMANOFFS. 

Nicetas. 



Theodore. 
Michael, 161&-1645. 
Alexis. 1645-1676. 



Theodore, 

1676-1682. 



Ivan v., 1682-1689. 



Chas. Iieopold=Catharine. 

Duke of 

Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin. 

Anna. 



Ivan VI., 

1740-1741. (1) Eudocia 



Anna, 1730-1740. 



i^Peter the Oreat=(2) Catharine I., 



Anna. 

I 



1689-1725. 



Alexis. 



Peter II., 
1727-17:W. 



1725-1727. 



Elizabeth, 

1741-1762. 



Peter III.£=rCatharine II., 

Ruled five I 1762-1796. 
months. 

Paul, 1796-1801. 

(f) Peter's reforms ; 

(1) His sister Sophia stirs up a rebellion of the 

Streltzi. 

(2) Peter hastens home and puts the whole body of 

mutineers to death. 

(3) Reforms the whole army on the European 

model. 

(4) Founded schools. 

(5) Established an order of chivalry. 
((5) Built a fleet. 

(7) Founded St. Petersburg fl703). 
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(g) Contest with Charles XII. of Sweden ; 

(1) Sweden's supremacy in Northern Europe. 

(2) Union of Russia, Poland and Denmark against 

Sweden. 

(3) Battle of Narva and complete overthrow of 

Peter's army. 

(4) Peter's comments reveal the man. 

(5) Invasion of Russia by Charles XII. 

(6) Battle of Pultowa and complete overthrow of 

the supremacy of Sweden. Results to Russia. 
(h) Close of the reign of Peter the Great. 

4. Catharine I., widow of Peter (1725-1727); 

(aj Confusion and strife. 

(b) Catharine nominated her husband's grandson, Peter, 
to succeed her. 

6. Peter II. (1727-1730); 

(a) Only twelve years old when he comes to the throne. 

(b) A reactionary policy pursued under the regency. 

(c) Peter died of smallpox in 1730. 

6. Anna of Courland, second niece of Peter the Great 
(1730-1740;; 

(a) Frees herself from the dominion of the nobles. 

(b) War with Turkey; Azov finally won by Russi^. 

(c) Domestic government; German influence. 

(d) Death of Anna (1740). 

7. Ivan VI., infant Hon of Anna of Mecklenbui^, niece 

of Empress Anna (1740-1741); 

(a) His mother made regent. 

(b) Russia takes sides with Austria in the War of the 

Austrian Succession. 

(c) Conspiracy formed to dethrone Ivan VI. and place 

Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, on the 
throne (1741). Succeeds. 

8. Eliaibeth (1741-1702); 

(a) Policy of Elizabeth. 
O. Peter III., a nephew of Elizabeth (1762); 
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(a) Carried Russia to the support of Frederick II. 

against Maria Theresa. 

(b) Deposed and murdered, probably at the instigation 

of his wife. 

10. Catharine II., the Great (1762-1706); 

(a) Character of Catharine. 

(b) Policy that of Peter the Great. 

(c) Subjugates the Crimea and so reaches the Black Sea. 

(d) Interferes in German politics and enters Into a plan 

with Frederick II. and Maria Theresa of Austria 
to divide Poland, an act which was absolutely 
necessary on the part of "Prussia, natural on the 
part of Russia, land-grabbing on the part of Aus- 
tria, and fraught with momentous results; 
Lecky, F, 5S9-699. 

(1) The Theory of the Balance of Power was un- 

dermined. 

(2) The three powers concerned were involved in 

more bitter mutual jealousies which par- 
alyzed their efforts to arrest the French Rev- 
olution. 

(3) An example of interference and territorial ag- 

gression was furnished, destined to be eagerly 
followed by France. The right of the strong- 
est took the place of legal and moral restraint. 

V. Prussia: Rise and Progrress to 1792; 

Authorities : Enc. Brit, articles on Oermany and Austria; TuUle, Prus- 
sia to Frederick the Great {an ercelient work); Fyffe, Modem 
Europe, I. c. I; Lodge, c. XVII; Lewis, Hisfjory of Germany, 
cc. XX- XXI; Seeley, Life and Tinws of Stein (admirable), 2 vol- 
umes; Bryce, c. XIX; Menzel, III, 41~193 ; Wakeman, 289-340; 
Wilson, the State, S82-392; Fi.^her, 387, 372, 474, 506, 

1. Prussia in Grerman History. 

Wilson, 382-393. 

2. The Mark Brandenburg: ; 

Bryce, 402-404. 
(a) Begins with Albert the Bear (1139-1188. 
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GEXEAI^OGICAI^ TABLE OF THE HOHEXZOI^ 

L.EBNS; 

FROM FREDERICK WILLIAM, THE (tREAT ELECTOR, TO FREDERICK WIL- 

LIAM II. 

Loulm^Frederlfk William, the Great Elector, 1640-1AH8. 

Frederick I., Ifl88-1718.— Sophia Charlotte of 
(King of Prussia, 1700.) I the Palatinate. 

Sophia Dorothea of the Palatinate.— Frederick William I., 1713-1740. 



Frederick the Great (II). August William. 

1740-17S«5. I 

Frederifk William, 
1786-1797. 

(b) Four Periods of the history of Bmiulenburgr; 

(1) Ascanian period (1184-1320). 

Ixxlgey r. A 17/. 

(2) The Bavarian or Wittelsbach i)eriod (1320- 

1371). 

(3) The Luxemburg period (1375-1416). 

(4) The HohenzoUern period (1415- ). 

(c) The rhic of Staichx>d; 

(1) Absorbs Cleve, Mark and Ravensberg, 1666. 

(2) Adopts Calvinism, as the State religion, but 

grants religious liberty, becoming the chief 
Protestant state. 

(3) Incorporates Prussia, a secularized cKiclesiastical 

dutchy, governed by the Teutonic knights 
(1525), thus being placed at feud with Rome. 
Bryce, 403. 
3. Frederick William, the Great Eleotor of Braitdeii- 
biir8:(1040-1688); 

Authorities: Tvitle, cc. IV-VIT; Lewis, c. XXI; IjuJge, 22fi-3Z'7; H'i7- 
8on, £47-^^40; Carlyk, Hist, of Frederick II, Vo/. /; Harper' a 
Magazine^ Vol, LXVIII, May, 1884 — an excellent article. 

(a) Obtains Magdeburg and Pomemnia by the Treaty 

of Westphalia (1648). 

(b) Poland yields her feudal rights over Prussia to Fred- 

erick in 1657. 
fc) Infuses a modern and inde|>endent spirit into his 
people. 
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4. Frederick T, (1088-1713); 

Lodge, c. XV 11. 

(a) Made king of Prussia in 1700. 

(b) Brandenburg and Prussia now change places in im- 

portance. 

6, Frederick WiUiaiu I. (1713-1 740); 

(a) Character. 

(b) Money getting. 

(c) Regiment of Giants. 

(d) Tobacco Parliament. 

0. Frederick II., tlie Great (1740-1786); 

Carlyle. 

(a) Early training and character. 

(b) First Silesian War (1740-1742). Results. 

(c) Prussian neutrality. 

(d) Second Siiesian War (1744-1748; 

(1) Causes. 

(2) Results. 

(e) The Seven Years' War (1766-1763); 

(1) Causes. 

(2) Results. 

(f ) Prussia has by this time proved her right to a place 

among the great European nations and forced a 
readjustment of the Balance of Power. 

VI. Turkey from 1648 to 1792; 

Tj<Kl(ji', 199-214; Enc. Brit. art. on Turkey. 

1 . Review of TurklHli history to the reigrn of Solinian 

the Magiiificeiit (1513). 

2. Soliman the Magnificent (1513-1566); 

(a) Contemporary with Charles V. of Spain, Francis I. 

of France and Henry VIII. of England. 

(b) War with Hungary; 

(1) Capture of Belgrade (1521). 

(c) Capture of Rhodes from the Knights of St. John 

(1522). 

(d) Second invasion of Hungary; 

(1) Battle of Mohacz is fought (1526), and the 
king of Hungary slain. 
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(2) Buda-Pesth taken (1526). 

(e) Called to the aid of Zapolya in his contest with 

Ferdinand for the throne of Hungary, Soliman 
besieges Vienna (1529). 

(f ) Annexes Armenia and Irak and the old capital 

Bagdad. 

(g) (1542). Again besieges Vienna in vain, 
(h) Annexes Algiers and Tripoli. 

(i) (1566). His army is defeated at Malta. 
(j) Turkey reached the highest point of its glory in 
the reign of Soliman. 

GENEALOGICAL. TABLE OF OTTOMAN 
SOVEREIGNS. 

FROM 1299 TO 1792. 
Ertoghrul. 128U. 

OHman, 1826. 

I 



Orchan, 1850. Alaeddin, the Law Giver. 



Soliman. Murad I., 1.389. 

«1858. I 



Bajazeth 1 , 1402. 
Mohammed I., 1421. 
Murad IL, 1451. 
Mobammed II., 1481. 
Bajazeth II., 1512. 
Selim I.. 1620. 
Soliman I., 1546. 
Selim II., 1574. 
Murad III., 1595. 

Mohammed III., 1603. 

I 



Ahmed I., 1617. Mustapha I., 1628. 

I 



Osman II., 1622. Murad IV., IWO. Ibraham I., 1640. 
1_ _ 

Mohammed IV., 16«7. Soliman II., 1«91. Ahmed II., 169.'). 



Mustapha II., 1703. Ahmed III., 17:«. 

I I 



Mahmond I., 1754. Osman TIL, 17.')7. Mustapha III.. 1773. Harald L. 1789. 
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(k) Died during the siege of Sziget (1566). 
( 1 ) Extent of Turkish empire. 

3. Seliin II. (1566-1574); 

(a) A man of ignoble character. 

(b) The first conflict between the Turks and Russians 

took place in 1 569, when the Turks were defeated . 
at Astrakhan. 

(c) Cyprus taken in 1570. 

(d) Turkish fleet destroyed at Leponto by Don John of 

Austria (1571). 

(e) Tunis taken by the Turks in 1574. 

4. I>ecline of the TurkiHli power; 

(a) This decline begins in the reign of Selim II. 

(b) Amurath III. engages in a fourteen years war with 

Persia. 

(c) In 1645 a war with Venice was begun for the pos- 

session of Crete which culminated in 1669 in the 
fall of Candea and annexation of Crete to Tur- 
key. 
d) Soliman II. (1687-1691) checked the decadence 
of Turkey; took back a large part of the territory 
^vhich had been lost and reorganized the govern- 
ment. 

(e) War between Turkey and Austria (1695-1699);' 

(1) Mustapha II. undertook to re-establish Otto- 

man ascendancy. 

(2) Successful at first. 

(3) Prince Eugene defeats him on the Theiss near 

Zenta. 

(4) Peace of Cariowitz (1699). 

(f) Capture of Peter the Great and his army at Hush 

(1711) by the Turks under Baltaji Mohammoud; 

(1) Treaty released Peter and his army without 

ransom. 

(2) Peter released Azov which he had taken in his 

first campaign. 

(g) Renewed war with Austria (1716-1718) which re- 
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suited in the loss, to Turkey, of Turkish Hungary 
and a large part of Servia and Wallachia by the 
treaty of Passarowitz (1718). 
History from 1718 to 1792 ; 

(a) War with Persia. 

(b) Conquest of the Crimea by Russia (1771); 

(1) Made independent. 

(2) Annexed by Catharine II. in 1783. 

(c) War with Russia and Austria (1788); 

(1) Scheme on the part of Catharine II. and 

Joseph II. of Austria to divide the Ottoman 
empire. 

(2) Successful war. 

(3) Trouble in Austria. 

(4) Peace of Jassy (1792) added the seaboard as far 

as the Dneister to Russia. 



LECTURE VI 

A RESUME OF THE STATUS OF THE BALANCE OF 

POWER TO THE EVE OF THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION 

I. The subversion of the doctrine ; 

[. The doctrine of the halance of power 

Was not discarded in theory till its weakness had been 
proved by a series of political transformations. Louis XIV. 
misapplied the right to be a shifting ballast in the Ship of 
State in furtherance of his own aggressive policy. This led 
to the devastating war of the Si)anish Succession. The 
allied forces fought only in accordance with Von Gontz's 
theory, to keep France from becoming so strong as to domi- 
nate all the others. 

2. The Peace of Utrecht 

Once more adjusted with legal nicety the relations of all 
European States (1713), but anyone could sec danger ahead. 
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3. The 18th century wltneKsed 

A radical change in the theory. This was brought about 
by; 

(a) The rise of Russia (1G82). 

(b) The rise of Prussia (1701). 

4. Tlie rise and overtlirow of tlie Colonial System; 

(a) The rise of the great maritime states had contributed 

to the maintenance of the Balance of Power. 

(b) These states depended largely on their colonies and 

commercial interests. Over these arose wars. As 
a consequence there followed ; 

(1) An attempt to annihilate the commerce of the 

hostile states, giving rise to privateering. 

(2) Restrictions upon trade with colonics and re- 

pression of neutral trade. 

(3) Extension of European wars to the colonies. 

(4) Rise of new states by reason of colonies becom- 

ing independent. 

5. Results of these varied movements; 

(a) Readjustment of the scales. 

(b) Admission into the family of states of several new 

ones. 

IL The French Revolution ; 

Destined to smash to atoms this whole ancient fabric of 
Europe. 



LECTURE VII 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Authorities: The iMKtks on tlw Ftrnch Revolution arealmod irithoiH nurn- 
her. The foUomng h a lint of wme of the more iiiijmrtant onei^, 
eiuibj obtainable J in Enqlimh : Taine, Ancient Regime; Fifffe, 
Mixlnni En.ropey cc. /, ///; Min'}<e }<tep}icm, Revolutionortj Europe 
{1789-1815); Kitchin, III, 405-516; lio^^y The Hevolutionanj and 
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Napoleonic Era; MorrU, TJie French RewlvHon; Mrs, 6". B, 
Gardiner J Tfie French Revolution (exceUeni); Von Sybel^ The 
French Rerdution, 4 Vols,; Seeleij, Tlie Life and Times of Stein^ 3 
Vols,; Seeleif] Life of Napoleon {art. in Brit); Burke j Reflectiom 
on the French Rei'oluiion; Ixtdge, cc. XXI-XXIII; I^iruyf Hiit- 
tory of France, 5S5-624; KingsJey, Three Lectures on the Ancient 
Regime; Mackintosh, Sir James, Vindiciae GaUicae {antidote to 
Burke); Smyth, Lectures tm the History of the French Rewlufion, 
2 Volumes; Stephens, Sir Jame», Jjectures rm the History of Franc*; 
2 Volumes; Young, Travels in France; Dickens, A Tale of Two 
Cities; Hug<t, Les Miserahles, 

I. Introduction; 

1. The state of Europe before the Revolution; 

Authoritibb; Morris, 1-18; Stepliens, 1-17; Taine, Ancient Regime; 
Lowell, The Ere of the French Revolution ; Fyffe, I, 1-4L 

(a) The monarchy of France before the Revolution. 

(b) The church and the nobility; 

(1) Fallen into disrepute and hatred. 

(2) Causes for this condition. 

(c) State of the commons of France; 

(1) The middle classes cut off .from the common 
people on the one side, and the nobility on 
the other. 

(d) Condition of the peasantry. 

(e) Condition of the population in towns. 

2. Political and social weakness of Europe ; 

^Uf^i i-41 ; Rose, 1-30 ; Stephens, c, II, 

(a) The Holy Roman Empire; 
(1) Rule of the Hapsburgs; 

(a) Reforms of Maria Theresa. 

(b) Reforms of Joseph II ; 

(1) Attempts unification of the Empire 

after the pattern of Prussia, 
(c) Policy of Leopold II. 

(b) Fnmia under Frederick William II. {1786-1797); 

(1) Policy of Frederick William II. toward Austria 

and Russia. 

(2) Social condition of Prussia. 

(c) Secondary states of Germany. 

(d) Triple alliance between England and Prussia and 

Holland. 
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(e) England and the policy of Pitt. 

3. Importance of the French Revolution ; 

** The two most striking and important events in the history of 
the eighteenth century are the establishment of the United States 
of America, and the outbreak of the French Revolution.^' 
— Mrs. Gardiner. 

^ ' The period filled by the French Revolution is, without doubt, 
the most important in modem historyj^ — Stephens' Pref- 
ace. 

* ' The French Revolution marks the beginning of a new era in 
the history of the ivorld. A rising in one of the great states of 
Europe against a long-settled order of things, it overthrew so- 
ciety in France, and wrought violent changes in the Continent; 
and, at last, directed by military genius, it culminated in 
domination and conquest, folloived ultimately by a terrible 
retribution. During the progress of this wonderfxd movement 
ancient landmarks of reason, of thought, and of faith, wo^e 
suddenly set aside or effaced; the birth of a neii^ age wais 
ushered in by atrocious deeds of disorder and blood ; and in 
the gigantic strife which ensued the boundaries of Empirei< 
were wildly shifted and war was seen in unparalleled gran- 
deur.^' — Morris, c. I. 

4. Causes of the French Revolution ; 

*Taine, Ancient RSffime, specially lik. Illy c. IV, Bk. IV, c. Ill, and Bk, 
V, entire ; BucHe, Hilary of Cinlizaiion in England, /, cc. VII- 
XIV; Mn. Gardiner, cc. I-lII; Lodge, c. XIII; Ftfffe, 1, 1-40, 

(a) Impatience of feudal oppressions ; 

(1) The French peasant had become an owner 

of the soil. 

(2) He had escaped from the personal govern- % 

ment of the great landlords. 

(3) Notwithstanding all this he was subject to 

all the petty exactions of feudalism. 

(h) Administrative centralization; 

(1) The old monarchy conceived the design of 
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making every detail of business subject to 
authority. 
(2) Central authority had finally destroyed all 
intermediate authorities and had left only 
a vast blank between itself and the indi- 
viduals constituting the nation. 

(c) The omnipotence of Paris; 

"Nothing is left in France but Paris and the 
distant provinces, because Paris has not yet 
had time to devour them." — Montesquieu. 

(d) Real similarity and artificial differences be- 

tween classes. 

(e) Political leadership assumed by the literati; 

(1) They were invested with no authority what- 

ever; they filled no public office; they 
did not, however, like the majority of 
their brethren in Germany, keep aloof 
from the arena of politics and retire into 
the regions of pure philosophy and polite 
literature. They busied themselves with 
matters appertaining to government, and 
this was, in truth, their special occupation. 

(2) There was no reconciling the views of these 

men, save on one point, viz: That it wan 
expedient to mhstitvie simple and elementary 
rules, deduced from reason and nature, for 
the complicated traditionul customs which gov- 
erned the society of their time. 

(f ) Tlie prevalence of irrellgion ; 

(1) Observe these reasons for opposition to the 
Church ; 

(a) The Church was adverse to the principles 

which the writers wished to establish 
in civil government. 

(b) The Church was the first political power 

in France. 

(c) The Church annoyed the writers by its 

censorship over books. 
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(d) Results of all this. 
(g) Ill-advised agritations; 

Durnyj 56-58, 

(1) People aroused by the discussions of the up- 

per classes. 

(2) Influence of the policy of Louis XIV., Louis 

XV., Louis XVI. "T/ie monarchy gave to 
the Revolution many of its fonnSy the latter only 
added to these the alrocity of its ov>n spiiit" 
(h) Summary; 

Tiling, A. R,, c. Ill, Bk.lV. 

(1) Two leading passions dominated; 

(a) A violent and inextinguishable hatred 
of inequality. 

(b) A desire to live, not only equal but free. 

(2) These two passions united for awhile. 

(3) Results. 

II. French Revolution Proper; 

Authorities : Gardiner, c, II; Lodge, cc. XXI-XXIII; Morris, 19- 
168; Mom' Stephens, 40-^12; Rose, 30-148. 

1. Approach of the crisis ; 

(a) Frequent issue of lettres de cachet by which obnox- 

ious persons were imprisoned without trial. 

(b) Increasing usurpation of the powers ot the parlia- 

ment of Paris by the king. 

(c) Fickleness and weakness of the king, Louis XVI. 

(d) Dislike of Marie Antoinette as an Austrian. 

(e) Hunger and idleness of the people. 

(f ) Successful revolution in America. 

(g) Public debt; 

(1) Expenses borne chiefly by the common people. 

(2) Tax burden unbearable. 

2. Stiites-General convoked, at Versailles, May 1, 1789; 

(a) The last time this had assembled was when Louis 

XIV. was declared of age, in 1614, at Paris. 
(6) Composition; 

(1) King and princes of the blood. 
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(2). Ckrgy\ 291 members, composed of 48 bishops 
and archbishops, 35 abbots, 204 curates, and 
3 monks. 

(3) Nd)iiity; 270 members, 1 prince of the blood, 

240 gentlemen and 28 magistrates of the su- 
perior courts. 

(4) The third estate; 584 inenibers. 
(r) Struggle between th^ orders; 

(1) Met separately. 

(2) Third estate remained in the hall while the no- 

bility and clergy retired to separate chambers, 

(3) Attitude of the third eMate under the leadership 

of Le Chapelier and Rabout de Saint-Etiene. 

(c) The third estate declare themselves the National As- 

sembly; 

(1) Mirabeau favored the name " Rei)resentatives 

of the People." 

(2) Name above finally adopted. 

(d) The National Constituent A8(<enihli/ ; 

(1) The Tennis Court Oath (June 20). 

(2) The Assembly having pledged themselves to 

form a new constitution became known 
henceforth as the National Constituent As- 
sembly. 

(3) Church of St. Louis opened to the meetings of 

• the assembly. 
(/') Fiitiion oj the three orders (June <*!). 
(/) Revolutionary action begun; 

Necker dismissed; Paris mob; custom houses 
ol)literated; nobles hung; castles burned; mon- 
asteries pilLaged; laws abolished; Rastile 
stormed; national guard ; the tri-color cockade; 
median'al institutions wiped out. 

(«:) Tho Conntitution (1700-»«1) ; 

AiTHORiTiKs: SO'phensff 7, rr.' IX and X; Taim., Ueviflutiun^ Bk. 11^ c. 
Ill ; BurkCf Brffcrtiouiff Ft. II; Mrn. Gnrdimr^ c. IV. 

(1) Assembly's declaration of the rights of man. 

18 
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(2) Provinces are abolished and all France divided 

into 83 departments. 

(3) Limited franchise. 

(4) Confiscation of church and corporate property 

and abolition of titles. 

(5) Electors to be chosen by popular vote. 

(6) Assembly to be monocameral. 

(7) The National Property; Assignat. 

(8) Judical refonn^s; 

(a) Abolished all the old courts of justice. 

(b) Separated administrative and judicial 

powers. 

(c) Established a Court of Cassation which 

decided appeals in the last resort. 

(d) Established a criminal court in each de- 

partment, which was assisted by a jury. 

(e) Provided for the framing of a uniform 

civil code. 

(9) Financial refonm; 

(a) Abolished the old plan. 

(b) Established a tax on patents, a personal 

tax and a land tax. 
(10) Exeattlvc reforms; 

(a) Limitations placed upon the king. 

(h) PoUticiU grrouping ; 

Frenchmen were, at this time, grouped according to polit- 
ical ideas held. The old strife between the old order and the 
new had given way and the battle was now on between mon- 
archy and republicanism, which changed again to a struggle 
between moderate and extreme republican factions. Frafice 
was in this way split up into (1) Clubs, and (2) Parties. 

(1) OF CLUBS THERE WERE ; 

(a) The Feu illants, or constitutional monarch- 
ists, with LaFayette and Bailey at their 
head. 

(1)) The Jacobins; all the great revolutionists 
of every stripe. 
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(c) Cordeliers; anarchists, nihilists; red repub- 
licans, led by Danton at first, then by 
Hebert. 

(2) THE LE(;iSLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Which succeeded the Constituent As- 
sembly, in 1791, was divided into Jive 
paiiieft; 

(a) The Extreme Right; favoring the king, but 

loyal to the constitution. 

(b) The Right; men from the middle ranks, 

moderate royalists, constitutionalists, 
but inclined to ally themselves with the 
privileged classes. (LaFayette, leader.) 

(c) The Center; timid members, voting gener- 

ally with the Left. 

(d) The Left; the Girondists, earnest republi- 

cans who were the upholders of popular 
government upon a firm basis. (Roland, 
Vergniaud, Brissot, Condorcet, leaders.) 

(e) The Extreme Left; or Mountain; ultra re- 

publicans, embracing the extremists o 
all the clubs. 

3. War of tlieHe political factions ; 

(a) Feuillants disappear. 

b) Girondists and the Mountains (Left and Extreme 
Left) struggle for the mastery; in this struggle 
there are four types represented, by 

(1) Roland, pure Girondist. 

(2) Danton, Conservative (became so). 

(3) Robespierre, Socialist, but believer in order. 

(4) Hebert, Nihilist. 

(Make a careful study of each of these.) 
The Girondists fell first, then Hebert and his 
followers, last Danton; leaving Robes- 
piere victor and practical dictator of 
France. 
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4. The I..egrislatiYe Ansembly (1791-1792); 

Dary, 650-565 ; Morrit^, 64-75; Boge^ 59-78; Mor^e Sfrpheiuf, 105-116, 
(a) Constituent Assembly dissolves upon the completion 
of the constitution, none of the members being 
rerelected. 

(b) Composition of the legislative assembly. 

(c) The non-juring priests and the emigrants. 

(d) Approach of war between France and the emperor; 

(1) Declaration of Pilnitz and its influence upon 

the French. 

(2) Causes of war between France and the emperor. 

(3) Policy of Dumouflez. 

(4) Declaration to the foreign powers. 

(e) Girondist ministry ; 

(1) Unsuccessful war. 

(2) Ministry fails. 

(f) Feuillant ministry ; 

(1) The horrors of August 10 (1792). 

(2) Louis XVI. imprisoned in the temple. 

(3) Paris mob with Dan ton at its head became mas- 

ter. 

(4) Massacres of September, 1792. 

(5) Battle of Valmy, Sept. 20, 1792; victory over 

the Austrians. 

(6) Demand for a national convention. 

6. The National Convention (1792-1796); 

Duruy, 565-566 ; Mor^ Stephoi^, 116-151. 

(a) Two parties contended in the convention for the di- 

rection of affairs, the Girondists and the Mount- 
ains. 

(b) The Republic proclaimed. 

(e) Execution of I^ouis XVI., June 31, 1793. 

(1) Method of trial and procedure. 

(2) Vote and execution of the decree. 

(<l) First Coalition (1793-1797); 

(1) Prussia, Austria, England, Spain and the Neth- 
erlands for a coalition against France. 
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(2) France appeals to all persons wanting liberty 

and promises them aid. 

(3) War on all sides. 

(e) Extreme dangers to France; 

(1) Rebellions in Southern France against the Revo- 

lutionary government. 

(2) Dumouriez deserts the cause of the Republic. 

(3) England attacks the colonies. 

(f ) The Terror (June 2, 1793- July 28, 1794); 

(1) Method taken against enemies. 

(2) A sort of dictatorship established in the hands 

of nine persons known as the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

(3) Proscription of the Girondists. 

(4) The Guillotine. 

(5) Execution of Hebertists and Dantonists. 

(6) 1400 persons put to death in forty-seven days. 

(7) The 9ih Thermidor (July 28, 179^); 

(a) PLxecution of Robesi)ierre and his asso- 

ciates. 

(b) End of the Terror. 
(f/) Energy of the meaifures for defenne. 
(h) Abolition of the Rerobitionai^y IdUfi. 
(i) Glorious campaign of 1793. 

(j ) Campaign of the summer of 1794. 
(k) Campaign of the winter of 1794-1795; 

(1) Conquest of the low countries. 

(2) Invasion of Spain (1795). 

(1) Peace with Prussia and Spain (1795). 

(m) ConHtitution of 1795; 

(1) Old democratic constitution abolished. 

(2) Council of Five Hundred; 

(a) Duty to propose all laws. 

(3) Council of Ancients; 

(a) Office to examine and accept the laws pro- 
posed by the Five Hundred. 

(4) Executive vested in a directory of five members. 
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(11) The 13th Vencl^miaire (Oct. 5, 1796); 

(1) Outbreak of the National Guard. 

(2) Tuileries fortified and the Guard routed by 

Napoleon, 
(o) Achievements of the National Convention. 

(6) The Directory (1705-1709); 

(a) Situation of the Republic at the end of 1795; 

(1) England and the Republic. 

(2) Desire for peace in France; 

(a) Shown by the surrender of Madame Royale 
to the Austrians. 

(3) France and the smaller States. 

(4) Policy of the Directory. 

(5) National bankruptcy virtually declared. 

(b) Rise of Napoleon ; 

Authorities: Fyffe, I; Ijanfrey, Xapoleon L, 4 mbniies; Seeley, Life 
of Xapoleon /., 3 volumes ; (a separate publicatum of ike art. 
in Enc. Brit. ); HazHtty The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte^ 3 ixdumes; 
Abbott f The History of Xajjohvn Bonaparte, 2 volumes; RopeSy thr 
First Xapoleon. Of tliese, the first three are very unfavorable to 
Xapoleon, critical in spirit, and from recent scmrces. The others 
are very favorable, to Napoleon ; Ilazliti is oUl, but fair, Abbott, 
rerif misleading, Hopes, modern and critical. Durut/, 666-623 ; 
Morris, 142-^5; Morse SUpliens, 176-362. 

(1) First appearance of Napoleon. 

(2) His character as a soldier. 

(3) The Siege of Toulon. 

(4) Appointed general and serves with the army in 

Italy. 

(5) Revolt of the Sections, 13th Vend^niiaire. 

(6) Xapoleoris first campaign in Italy {1796-1797); 

(a) Invades Piedmont from the seaboard and 

divides the Piedmontese from the Aus- 
trians. 

(b) Marches to the Adige and lays siege to 

Mantua. 

(c) Battles of Lonato and Castiglione. 

(d) Battles of Arcole and Rivoli. 

(e) Napoleon marches on Vienna from Italy. 
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(f) Treaty of Campo Formio (Oct. 17, '97); 

(1) Conditions. 

(2) Gains for France. 

(g) Napoleon returns to France. 

(7) Napoleon's campaign in Egypt (1798); 

(a) Reasons for this campaign; a stroke at 

England which still continued the war. 

(b) Battle of the Nile and destruction of the 

French fleet, Aug. 1, 179S,by Nelson. 

(c) Goes to Syria, after his pacification of 

Egypt, and besieges Acre. 

(d) Defeats the Turks. 

(e) Returns home, leaving his army in com- 

mand of Kleber, Octo])er, 1799. 

(f) Hoeoncl ooalition tigftiliist Fraiicu* (1790); 

(1) Austria, England, Russia, Naples and Turkey. 

(2) The Conscription or Ime en imuMC. 

(8) Defeats of the French ; 

(a) At Stochach, March 5, 1799. 
(I)) At the Trebbia and Novia, June 17, IS, 19, 
and Aug. 15, 1799. 
(4) Successes of the French; 

(a) Battle of Zurich, Sept. 25-28, 1799. 
(d) Lame nf Me internal Mate of the Repnhlk; 

(1) Strife of factions. 

(2) Combination against the Directory. 
(8) Desire for a stronger government. 

(4) Enthusiastic greeting given to Napoleon on his 
arrival from Egy})t. 
(€') TIu* IHth Bruimiire (Nov. », 1700); 

(1) Napoleon prepares a coup cV itat to change the 

government. 

(2) Assembly under ruse of danger meets at St. 

Cloud ; 
(a) Scenes in the assembly; 

(1) Council of 500 angry because it finds 
itself fooled. 
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(2) Refuse to hear Napoleon in his own 

behalf. 

(3) Soldiers raid the assembly. 

(f ) Provisional grovernmeiit formed; 

(1) A committee of three — Si6yes, Ducos and Na- 
poleon appointed; Napoleon being First Om- 
8ul. 

(g) Comments on the conduct of Napoleon, 
(h) Was the coup d' eiat a crime? 

7. The Consulate^ (Nov., 1790-May, 1804); 

(a) THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF 1731) . 

(b) Napoleon's forty days' campaign in Italy; 

(1) Battle of Marengo, June 14, 1800, and recovery 
of Italy for France. 

(c ) Napoleon marches against the Austrians ; 

(1) Battle of Hohenlinden, Dec. 3, 1800. 

(2) Peace of Luncville, Feb. 9, 1801. 

(d) Peace of Amirm with England, 1802. 

(e) Advantages gained by France in these peaces. 

(f ) Napoleon made Consul for life. 

(g) T/ie Reform of the Constitution; 

(1) Reform of the Judicial System; 

(a) Appointment of judges secured to the 

executive. 

(b) Appellate tribunals established. 

(c) Special courts for political offences. 

(2) The Code. 

(8) Centralization of local powers; 

(a) Powers of provincial and municii)al as- 
semblies wholly suppressed. 

(1)) A bureaurocracy of sub-prefects and pre- 
fects dependent upon the central gov- 
ernment. 

(4) The Concordat between Church and State. 

(5) Public instruction. 

(h) General results of these reforms. 
(i) Creation of a new aristocracy. 
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( j) Foreign policy of the First Consul. 

(k) Renewal of the war with England, May 18, 1808 ; 

(1) Causes. 

(2) Napoleon plans an invasion of England. 

(3) The flotilla and camp of Bologne. 

^ (4) Execution of the Duke of Enghien, March 21, 
1804. 

8. The Empire (1804-1814); 

Morris, 203-278; Duruif, 590-623, Base, 143-371: Fiiffr, /, 
266-490; Bojm, 96-309. 

(a) Third Coalition agrainst France (1805); 

(1) England, Austria, Russia, Sweden. 

(2) Plan of the allies. 

(3) Campaign of 1805; 

(a) rim taken, October 19, 1805, and the Aus- 

trian army surrenders. 

(b) Battle of Trafalgar; England mistress of 

the sea, October 21, 1805. 

(c) Battle of Austcrlitz won over the allied 

forces, December 2, 1805. 

(4) Peace of Pressbitrg, December 15, 1S05; 

(a) Results to Austria. 

(b) Results to Russia. 

(c) Results to Prussia. 

(d) Confederation of the Rhine. 

(h) Prussia declares war iigrainst France, Septeni- 
her, 1800; 

(1) Campaign of 1896; 

(a) Jena and Auerstiidt, October 14, 1806. 

(b) Ruin of the Prussian army and monarchy. 

(c) Kussia declares war, 180CJ ; 

(1) Winter campaign in Poland. 

(2) Winter quarters on the Vistula. 

(3) Attack of the Russians on the winter quarters. 

(4) Battle of Eylau, J^ebruary, 1807; 
(a) Bloody but undecisive. 

(5) Peril of Napoleon. 
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(6) Reorganization of the Grand Army. 

(7) Battle of Friedland, June 14, 1807. 

(8) Peace of Til»U, July 7, 1807; 

(a) Dismemberment of Prussia. 

(b) Alliance between Russia and France. 

(d) Napoleon at the height of his power. 

(e) Continental blockade ; 

(1) Berlin Decree, Nov. 21, 1806. 

(2) Milan Decree, Dec. 17th, 1807. 

(3) Results. 

(f ) Condition of France. 

(g) Fifth CoaUtion, 1809 ; 

(1) England still at war with France. 

(2) Conquest of Portugal, 1807, by the French. 

(3) Bombardment of Copenhagen. 

(4) Invasion of Spain, 1808; 

(a) Abdication of Charles IV. and his son in 

favor of Napoleon. 

(b) Joseph Bonaparte made King of Spain. 

(c) General rising in Spain. 

(d) Capitulation of Baylen, July 20, 1808. 

(e) Appearance of Sir Arthur Wellesley on 

the scene. 

(f) Napoleon invades Spain and enters Madind, 

Dec. 2, 1808. 

(5) Austria declares war and joins England in the 

struggle against France. 

((>) Canipaigrn of 1809 in Grermany; 

(a) Defeat of Napoleon at Aspern, May 21, 22, 

1809. 

(b) Battle of Wagram and victory of the 

French, July 6, 1809. 

(c) Trcatij of Vienna. Oct. U, 1809. 
(h) England continues the \\tir alone ; 

(1) Successes of Sir Arthur Wellesley in Portugal 
and Spain ; 
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(a) Oporto and Talavera. 

(b) Busaco and Torres Vedras. 

2 ) Great results of this campaign and its influ- 
ence on Europe, 
(i ) Jealousy of the Czar and disputes with Russia. 
( j) Napoleon prepares to invade Russia. 
(k) Campaigrii of 1812 ; 

(1) Grand army crosses the Niemen. 

(2) Retreat of the Russians. 

(3) Method followed by Napoleon. 

(4) Battle of Borodino, Sept. 7, 1812. 

(5) Grand army in Moscow, Sept. lo, 1812. 
(()) Retreat and loss of the grand army. 

9. Downfall of Napoleon; 

(a) Suc*ee8He» of Welliii|^oii in Spain ; 

(1) Battle of Vittoria, June 21, 1818. 

(2) Pyrenees crossed, and Wellington in France. 

(b) Sixth and last coalition; 

(1) England, Russia, Prussia, Austria and Sweden. 

(2) Plan of the allies. 

(8) Battle of Dresden, August 27, 1813. 

(4) Battles of Culm, Katzbach, Grossbeeren and 

Dennewitz. 
(o) Battles of Leipsic, Oct. 10 and 18, 1818. 
(G) French driven to the Rhine. 
(7) Successes of Napoleon, 

(5) Capitulation of Paris, Marcli 80, 1814. 

(9) Abdication of Napoleon, April 4, 1814. 

(<•) Various estimates of the eharaeter of N'aiH>leon. 

(d) Peace of Paris, May 30, 1814. 

(e) Congrress of Vienna, Sept. 1814; 

(i) Restoration of the Bourboru (AjvilO, ISH; March 
26, 1816); 

(a) Louis XVIII. called to the throne. 

(b) The Charta forced upon Louis by Alexan- 

der of Russia. 
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(c) .A weak government. 

(2) Questions of Poland and Saxony. 

(3) Formation of the kingdom of the Netherlands 

and compromise between the parties of the 
congress. 

(A careful studf/ of the maps should be made for this whole pe^nrtd 
and an outline map of Europe before and after the Revolutimi, 
made. ) 

(f ) Return of, Napoleon from Elba, March 20, 1815 ; 

(g) The rinndred Days (March 20— June 22). 

(h) The Battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815. 

( i ) Second abdication of the emperor, June 22. 

( j ) St. Helena. 

(k) Treaties of 1815. 

( /) Death of Napoleon, May, 1821, 

lO. Permanent results ; 

(a) The congress of Vienna re-established the European 

'* balance of power" by increasing the strength of 
the first-class powers and diminishing the num- 
ber and power of the smaller ones. 

(b) Greatly increased the interference of the powers in 

the political life of the various States, especially 
Italy and Spain. 
.(c) *'This feeling of conscious nationality was the result 
of the French Revolution and the wars of Napol- 
eon; its existence is the strength of England, 
France, Russia and (lermany, its absence is the 
weakness of Austria." — Morse Stephens, 361. 
( (1) ^'The i^iniary results of the French Revolution, — the 
recognition of individual liberty, which implied 
the abolition of serfdom and of social privileges; 
the establishment of political liberty, which im- 
plied the abolition of despots, however benevo- 
lent, and of political privileges; the maintenance 
of the doctrine of the sovereignty of* the people, 
which implied the right of the people, through 
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their representatives, to govern themselvej^*- 
have also survived the Congress of Vienna. * * 
The French taught these principles to the'rest of 
Europe, and the history of Europe since 1S15 
has been the history of their growth side by side 
with the idea of nationality." — Stephens, 302. 
** It was indeed within a distinct limit that the 
Revolutionary epoch effected its work of political 
and social change. * * * Like other great 
epochs of change, it bore its own peculiar char- 
acter. * * * It was a time of changes directly 
political in their nature, and directly effected by 
the political agencies of legislation and war. In 
the perspective of history the Napoleonic age will 
take its true place among other, and perhaps 
greater, epochs. Its elements of mere .violence 
and disturbance will fill less space in the eyes of 
mankind; its permanent creations, more. As an 
epoch of purely political energy, concentrating 
the work of generations within the compass of 
twenty-five years, it will perhaps scarcely find a 
parallel."— i^//^-, /, 5^5. 



LECTURE VIII. 



/ 



FRANCE, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE WAR 
WITH PRUSSIA {1815-1870) 

Authorities : Martin, History of France, HI, 1-504; Duruy, 6SJ-6o7; 
Lodge, cc, XXV, XXVI; Taine, Modern Rigime, ';? Vulnuiex; 
Frnffe, Modern Europe, H, cc. H-V, III, cc. 1-VI; Enc. Brit 
art. on France; WnUef History of France, 477-654- 

1. The Restoration, Louis XVIII. (1815-1824); 

1. Death of Ney and Lab«doyere. 

2. The White Terror. 

3. The Chamber of Deputies ; 
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Undertook to suppress the Charter and undo the social 
work of the Revolution by restoring to the clergy and the 
aristocracy the political role which they had played under 
the old regime. 

4. AsHaHHiimtioii of the Duke of Berry ; 

(a) A reaction against the liberals who were held re- 

sponsible for this action. 

(b) Jesuits returned to France (1820). 

5. Expedition into Spain (1823). 

6. Death of Louis XVIII. (1824). 

7. Charles X. (1824-1830); 

(a) " Had learned nothing and forgotten nothing." 

(b) A reactionary policy. An attempt to re-establish 

the ancient regime. 

(c) Gains made by the liberal party. 

(d) Disbanding of the national guard. 

(e) Fall of the minister, Vill6te (1827). 

(f ) Ministries of Martignac and Polignac. 

(gr) Revolution of 1830; 

(1) Ordinances suppressing the liberty of the press, 

annulling the last election and, creating a 
new electoral system. 

(2) Revolution of July and exile of Charles X. 

(3) Duke of Orleans made king under the name of 

Louis Phillippe. 

8. Louis PliiUippe (1830-1848); 

(a) Character of this king. 

(b) Abolition of heredity in the peerage and the censor- 

ship of the press removed. 

(c) Suppression of Catholicism as the religion of the 

state. 

(d) Ministry of Casimir P6rier (1831-1832); 

(1) Dutch forced to give up Belgium. 

(2) Austrians checked in their interference in the 

Papal States. 
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9. Ministry of Brogrlie, Guizot*and TliierH ; 

(a) Socialistic agitation. 

10. Foreign affairs ; 

(a) Quadruple Alliance of 1832; 

(1) A treaty between England, France, Spain and 
Portugal. 

11. Internal afifairH ; 

(a) Organization of primary instruction. 

(b) Ruin of the republicans. 

12. Parliamentary coalition ; 

(a) G uizot and Thiers form a coalition against the min- 

istry of Mole. 

(b) Cabinet formed by Marshal Soult. 
IS. The Eastern Question. 

14. Ministry of Thiers (March, 1840) ; 

(a) Restoration of the remains of Napoleon to the 

French government. 

(b) Treaty of London, signed by England, Russia, and 

Austria. 

(c) Fortification of Paris. 

15. Ministry of Guizot; 

(a) Death of the Duke of Orleans (1<S42). 

(b) Recognition of the "right of search" (1841). 

(c) Defeat and capture of Abdel-Kader. 

(d) The Spanish Marriage. 

(^e) Switzerland and Italy given up to Austria. 

16. Revolution of 1648; 

(a) Abdication of Louis Philippe and departure from 
France. 

II. The Second Republic (1848); 

Dnruif, 644-649; Fnffe, III, 34-47; Martin, III, W-'>S1. 
1. Provisional grovemment ; 

(a) A commission of six. 

(b) Proclaims a republic (Feb. 24, 184<S). 
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2. Opening: of the National AsHembly ; 

(a) Elections by universal suffrage; 

(1) 9,000,000 votes cast. 

(b) Constituent Assembly thus chosen met on May 4 

and proclaimed the republic; 

(1) Confided authority to a committee of five mem- 

bers; 

(a) Outbreaks of May and June. 

(b) 12,000 transported to Africa. 

(2) New Constitution ; 

(a) Elective president to hold office for ten 

years. 

(b) A single legislative assembly. 

(c) Universal manhood suffrage. 

3. Presidential election in accordance with the ne'w 

constitution ; 

(a) Louis Napoleon 6,434,226 votes. 

(b) Cavaignac 1,448,107. 

4. Presidency of Louis XaiH>leon (1848-1852); 

(a) Birth and early training. 

(b) Imprisoned in the chateau of Ham. 

(c) In the French army in Italy. 

5. The Legislative Assembly (1849-1851); 

(a) Composition. 

(b) Discussion takes the place of business. 

(c) Pass a law limiting the franchise by calling for 

proof of residence for three years in the electoral 
district. 
O. Progress in art and education ; 
Martin, III, 151-161, 

7. Tlie Coup d' etat of Dec. 2, 1851; 

(a) Leaders of parties arrested in their homes, and the 

Assembly rooms occupied by soldiers. 

(b) Decree from the president dissolves the Assembly 

and declares for universal suffrage. 

(c) Proposed the outline of a new constitution with a 

responsible head for ten years. 
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S. New election ; 

(^a) Gave Napoleon 7,437,216 votes and adopted the 

new constitution, 
(b) New constitution published in 1852. 

S>. Administration remodeled; 

10. National Guard reorganized. 

III. The Second Empire (1852-1870); 

Duruy, 649-651 ; Fyffe, III, 172-177, 178'64U 

1. lle-estiiblisliment of the Empire; 

(a) A senatus-consultum proposed to the people the re- 

establishment of the Empire in the person of 
Louis Napoleon. 

( b) People so voted 7,888,552 strong. 

2. Benevolent institutions ; 

3. Public workH; encouragrements to agriculture, in- 

dustry and the arts. 

(a) Paris almost rebuilt. 

(b) Gardens and promenades. 

(c) Railroads, canals roads and ports. 

(d) Organization of Boards of Agriculture. 

4. Education; 

(a) Great increase in the number of children educated, 

(b) Technical schools established. 

5. Foreign policy; 

(a) CRIMEAN WAR (lft>4-1856): 

(1) Causes. 

(2) Results. 

(b) THE ITALIAN WAR (18.%); 

(1) Causes for this war. 

(2) Battles of Montebello, Magenta and Solferino, 
(8) Peace of Villafranca; 

(a) Austria abandons Lombardy. 

(b) The Mincio becomes the boundary of the 

Austrian empire in the peninsula. 
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(0) CHINESE WAR (IWW) ; 

(1) Results. 

(<1) MICXICAN WAR (1862): 

(1) Results. 
(e) Beginning of the Suez Canal (1860). 

O. Liberal eliangres oiade ii^ the Imi>erialgrovernmeiit; 

(a) Renounced the right to decree extraordinary cred- 
its in the intervals between the sessions (1861). 

.(b) Admitted the ministers to the chambers (1867). 

(c) (irreater freedom given to the press and public as- 
semblies. 

^. Approach of war with Prussia. 



LECTURE VIII 

THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND 

(1760-1866) 

I. George III. (1760-1820); A Review; 

AuTFioRiTiKS : Gardiner^ 765-880; Greeti, 7S7-796 {the bed part of 
Green); BrUjht, IH^ 1034-1364 [exeellenl); Adolphm, HiMoiy 6/ 
Emjlaiiil in Uw Reign of George III, 7 rolnmes (A Tory UTiter; a 
hijok hard! If vorth readimj); Mwineyj Hisfori/ of England in tlw 
Reign of George HI, 4 rolnmes ( Whig ; ei<peciaily gotnl on the 
Aynerican war); MacauJag, Essaga on Warren Hasiinga, William 
Pittf Boi^n-eW ^ Johnson ; lA'ttern of JaniuA ; Trerelgany Early His- 
tory of Charlea Jame-s Fox. 

CoNOTiTUTioxAL HiSTOiiY *. Moyj Conittitnti(nial Hidory of England, 1760- 
1860, :^ rolA.y i. cc, /, III- VII; TasneU-Langmeatl, 716-803; 
(ineiM, II, 304-488. 

Illustrative Readings: GaHkell, Sylria^A I/trer.^; Blacknunr, The Maid 
ofSker; Marryat, The King^'x Oim {1797) ;' JScotl, The Antiquary, 
St. Ronan^» Well; George Eliot, Adam Bede ; ViHrjkr, Wing ayut 
Wing; Ijercr, Charlex Malley, Tom Burke of Oun< ; Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair ; Jlenfy, The Yonng Buglerx ; James, Aims and Oh- 
HtarleH. 

1. Character of George III. 

Bright, III, 1035-1036. 

2. The fall of Pitt (1761). 

3. Resignation of Newcastle and Peace of Paris. 

4. The king and the Tories. 

5. The three Whig parties (1763). 
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6. Grenville and Wilkes (1763, 1764); 
(a) North Britati, "Number 45." 

7. Grenville and George III. (1763, 1764). 

8. General suppression of smuggling. 

9. The Stamp Act (see Gardiner, Green and Bright on 

this topic). 

10. The Regency Bill (1765). 

11. The Rockmgham Ministry (1765); 

(a) Rei)eal of Stamp Act. 

(b) Pitt and Burke (1766). 

12. DiHiuisHal of Boekiiigrhain and the Minintry of Chat- 

ham (Pitt) (1766);^ 

(a) All kinds of men in office. 

(b) American Import Duties (1767). 

(c) Middlesex election (1768, 1769). 

(d) Wilkes and liberty (1769). 

13. Lord Xorth, Prime Minister (1770-1782); 

(a) North and the Opposition. 

(b) North and the tea duty. 

(c) Freedom of reporting. 

(d) Repressive measures (1774). 

(e) Boston tea 8hii)8. 

(f) War. (Outline omitted, as the field is a fiimiliiir 

one.) 

(g) American success. 

(h) Last days of Lord North's Ministry (1782). 

14. The KtKkiiigham Ministry (1782); 

(a) Irish religion and commerce (1778). 

(b) The Irish volunteers. 

(c) Irish legislative independence (1782). 

15. Shell>uriie Ministry and the Peace of Paris ; 

(a) Terms of the Treaty of Paris. 

16. The younger Pitt. 

17. The resigrnation of Shelhurne (1783). 

18. Tlie Coalition Ministry (1783) of Fox and Xorth; 

(a) Anger of George III. 
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(b) Fox and North Secretaries of State ; Portland Prime 

Minister. 

(c) Foundation of the India Company (1600). 
fd) Competition with the French Company. 

(e) Dupleix and Clive. 

(f) Warren Hastings (1775-1795). 

(g) India Bill of the Coalition (1783). 
(h) Fall of the Coalition (1783). 

10. Pitt made Prime Minister by Georgre III.; 

(a) Failure of Pitt's scheme for commercial union 

with Ireland (1785). 
b) French Commercial Treaty (1786). 

(c) Population and prosperity ; 

(1) Growth in population. 

(2) Improvement in agriculture. 

(3) Cattle breeding. 

(4) Bridge water Canal (1761). 

(5) Cotton-spinning: 

(a) Hargreaves' spinning-jenny (1767). 

(b) Arkwright and Crompton's water-power 

spinning machine. 

(c) Cartwright's power-loom (1783). 

(d) Watt's steam engine. 

(e) General result of the growth of manufactures. 

(f ) Material antecedents of the French Revolution. 

(g) Intellectual antecedents of the French Revolution. 
(h) Louis XVI. (1774-1789). 

(i) The National Assembly (1789). 
(j) England and France (1789, 1790). 
(k) Fox, Burke, and Pitt. 

Lord Rweheri/j Pitt, 
(1) Clarkson and the slave trade (1783-1788). 
(m) Pitt and the slave track (1788-1792). 
(n) The French Republic and the Reign of Terror. 
(o) Reaction in England (1792, 1793). 
(p) Coalition between Pitt and the whigs (1794). 
(q) Treason Act and Sedition Act (1795). 
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(r) Pitt and the Irish government; 

(1) Irish government and Parliament. 

(2) United Irishmen and Parliamentary Reform. 

(3) Impending revolution. 

(4) Mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

(h) Pitt and Napoleon; 

(1) Napoleon in Italy. 

(2) Pitt's first negotiation with the Directory. 
(8) Battle of St. Vincent (1797); mutiny. 

(4) Pitt's second negotiation with the Directory 
(1797). 

(0) Bonaparte in Egypt (1798). 

(6) Battle of the Nile. 

(7) The Consulate (1799-1804). 

(8) Marengo and the Peace of Luneville (1801). 
(t) The Irish Rebellion (1708); 

(1) The Reign of Terror. 

(2) The Irish Union (1801). 
(u) Pitt resigns (1801). 

20. The AddingrtonMiuiHtry (1801) ; 

(ci) Malta and Egypt. 

(b) The Northern Confederacy — Copenhagen. 

(c) The Treaty of Amiens (1802). 

(d) Rupture of the Treaty and fall of the Ministry. 

21. Second Minintry of Pitt <1804); 

Gaitlhier, 849-855, 

(a) Napoleonic Empire (1804). 

(b) Threatened invasion. 

(c) Trafalgar campaign (180o). 

(d) Austerlitz (1805); Treaty of Pressburg. 

(e) Death of Pitt. 

22. Ministry of All the Talents (1806); 

(a) Lord Grenville, Prime Minister. 

(b) Fox, Foreign Secretary. 

(c) Downfall of Prussia. 

(d) End of the Ministry (1807). 
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23. Duke of Portland, Prime Minister ; 

(a) Canning and Castlereagh, Secretaries. 

(b) The Treaty of Tilsit (1807). 

(c) The Colonies. 

(d) Overthrow of the Mahrattas (India). 

(e) Recall of Wellesley. 

(f ) The ContineiUal System; 

(1) Berlin Decree (November 21, 1806). 

(2) Orders in Council (November 11, 1807). 

(3) Milan Decree (December 17, 1807); 
(a) Its eflfect. 

(g) Bombardment of Copenhagen (1807). 
(h) Napoleon and Spain ; 

(1) Dethronement of Charles IV. 

(2) Capitulation at Baylen. 

(3) Battle of Vimeiro and Convention of Cintra. 

(4) Sir John Moore and Corunna (1809). 
( i ) Napoleon and Austria ; 

(1) Aspern and Wagram. 

(2) Walsbeeren (1809). 

24. Perceval Prime Minister (1809-1812); 

(a) Talavera (1809). 

(b) Torres Vedras (1810-1811). 

(c) The Regency. 

(d) Death of Perceval (1812). 

25. Lord Liverpool, Prime Minister (1812-1827); 

(a) Napoleon at the height of his power. 

(b) Wellington's resources ; 

(1) Superior troops. 

(2) Spaniards favored Wellington. 

(c) Wellington's advance. 

(d) Battle of Salamanca (1812). 

(e) Napoleon in Russia. 

(f ) Napoleon driven out of Germany and Spain. 

(g) Restoration of Louis XVIII. (1814). 
(h) Position of England (1814). 
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( i ) War with America. 

Gardiner, 87^. 
( j ) Congress of Vienna. 
(iv) The Hundred Days (1815). 
(1) Waterloo (June 18, 1815). 
(in) Second Restomtion of Louis XVIIL 
(n) Enghind after Waterloo; 

(1) Corn Law (1815), and abolition of Property- 

Tax. 

(2) Manufacturing distress. 
(8) The Factory System. 

(4) The Radicals. 

(5) Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act (1817- 

1818). 

(6) Prosperity and renewed distress. 

(7) The Six Acts (1819). 
(o) Death of George IIL (1820). 

II. George IV. (1820-1830); 

AuTMORiTiKs: Bright, III, ISdo-UlS; Gardiner, 8S 1-909; L'ckt/, V- 
VII; Massey, IV, 

1. Ijiv€»riM>or8 MlniHtry (coiitiiiued); 

(a) Queen Caroline. 

(b) ('astlereagh and Canning. 

(c) Peel as Home Secretary. 

(d) Criminal Law Reform (1823). 

(e) Combination Laws. 

(f ) Robinson's Budgets. 

(g) End of Liverpool's Ministry (1827). 

2. Burns, Byron and Shelly; Scott and Wordsworth. 

3. Jeremy Bentham. 

4. Canning, Prime Minister (1827); 
(a) Battle of Navarino (1827). 

5. Ministry of Goderich. 

O. Welling^ton's 3Iiidstry (1S28); 

(a) Lord Russell and reform. 

(b) Re])eal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
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(c) O'Conneirs election. 
(cl) Catholic Emancipation. 
7. Death of George IV. (1830). 

II. William IV. (1830-1837); 

1. Second French Revolution. 

2. Lord Grey's Ministry (1830); 

(a) Reform Bill of 1831; withdrawn. 

(b) Bill reintroduced. 

(c) Public agitation. 

(d) Reform Bill becomes law; 
(1) Its chief characteristics. 

(e) Roads and coaches. 

(f ) Vessels and locomotives. 

(g) Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
(h) Abolition of Slavery (1833). 

(i) Liberals and Conservatives, 
f j) First Factory Act (1833). 
(k) New Poor Law (1834). 
( 1 ) Foreign policy of the reformers. 

3. Peel's First Ministry. 

4. Melbourne's Second Ministry. 

5. Death of AVUliam IV. (1837). 

III. Queen Victoria (1837 ); 

Authorities: Bright^ IV; Sprurn' WaJ/xjlf, A JlitUon/ of Kwjlaml from 
the Conrjusinn of ilu> Great ir<n' in 18l0y 11^ 159, V entire; (wren- 
rille, Mnnoin*; Morh^n Life of Othden; Kinghke, The Crimean 
War, Jive ntbinien. 

1. Canada. 

2. Ireland. 

3. Post Office reform. 

4. ICducation. 

o. The (Queen's marriage. 

6. Palmerston and Spain. 

7. Palmerston and the Eastern Question. 

8. Condition of the poor. 

9. The People\«? Charter. 
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10. Anti-Corn-Law League (1838-1840). 

11. Fall of the Melbourne Ministry.' 

12. Peel'H new Minintry (1841-1840); 

Thumfieldy Peel, 1^J45. 

(a) P'ree-trade Budget. 

(b) Returning prosperity. . 
((•) Peel and OX'onnell. 

(d) Peel's Irish policy (1848-184o). 

(e) Second Free-trade Budget. 

(f) Peel and Disraeli (1845). 

(g) Spread of the Anti-Corn-Law licague. 
(h) Irish famine (1845). 

( i) Abolition of the Corn-Law. 
( j) Close of Peel's Ministry. 

13. RusHeirH MiniHtry (1840-1852) ; 

(a) Irish Emigration. 

(b) Landlord and tenant in Ireland. 

(c) Encumbered Estates Act (1848). 

(d) R(^ volution of 1848. 

(e) Chartists on Kennington Common (1848). 
(f ) (Jreat Exhibition (1851); 

(1) Crystal Palace. 
(g) End of the Russell Ministry. 

14. First Derby MiniHtry (1852); 

(a) Protection buried. 

15. Aberdeen Ministry; 

(a) (irowth of Science. 

(})) Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Grote. Mill, and 
Carlyle. 

(c) Tennyson and Turner. 

(d) Eastern Question. 

(e) Crimean War; sketch. 
1«. Pnlnierston Ministry (1855); 

(a) Close of the Crimean War. 

K'niglake, 

(b) India after the recall of Wellesley. 
(v) Russia and Afghanistan. 
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LECTURE IX 



GERMANY FflOM 1815 TO 1866 

Authorities: Menzel, III, 368-450; Lewh, 666-776 \ Sime, Hii^toni of 
Germauii, 22^-210; Fy^ffe, III ; Bryce; 3o9-396 ; WiUon, Tlie 
State, 250-300. 

I. Result to Germany of the Congress of Vi- 
enna (1815); 

1. Boundaries remained about the same, save Austria, as 

given in the outline. 

2. la place of the Empire^ there was formed, June 8, 1815, 

a German Confederation composed of thirty-nine 
states; Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, electoral Hesse, Darnstadt, Den- 
mark on account of Holstein, the Netherlands on ac- 
count of Luxemburg, Brunswick, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Nassau, Saxe- Weimar, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe- 
Coburg, Saxe-Meinigen, Saxe-Hildburghausen, Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, Holstein-Oldenburg, An halt- Dessau, 
Anhalt-Bernburg, Anhalt-Kothen, Schw^arzburg-Son- 
dershausen, Schw^arzburg-Rudolstadt, Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen, Lichtenstein, Hohehzollern-Sigmaiingen, 
Waldeck, Reuss the elder and Reuss the younger, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe-Detmold, Hesse-Homburg; 
finally the free towns, Liibeck, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. 

3. Pcrvianent diet, consisting of plenipotentiaries from the 

thirty-nine states, was to sit at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

4. Permanent presUlency to be held by Austria. 

o. "Each of the confederated states will grant a constitu- * 
tion to the people." — Art, IS of the Fundamental Laics. 

The history of Germany will be made sufficiently clear by 
tracing in detail the history of Prussia and Austria, the dom- 
inating states of the confederation. 
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II. Prussiafrom 1815 to 1866; 

1. Frederick WiUiam III. (1797-1840); 

(a) Review of the history of Prussia during the revolu- 

tion. 

(b) Condition of Prussia at the close of the war; 

(1) Boundaries according to the treaty of Vienna. 

(2) Constitution. 

(3) Economic and social condition. 

(c) Influence of Hardenberg upon the policy of Prussia. 

(d) Delay in constitutional reforms; 

(1) Policy of Metternich. 

(e) Material and Hocial progrreHHof PruHsla from 1815 

to 1840; 

<1) Rapid development of resources. 

(2) Consolidation of the people into one nation. 

(3) Military organization. 

(4) Intellectual progress of the pe^yide ; 

(a) Higher education encouraged; 

(1) Old universities fostered. ♦ 

(2) University of Berlin greatly built iip. 

(3) University of Bonn founded. 

(b) Religious freedom. ^ 

(c) Encouragement 6i art. 

(f) The ZoU-Vereln or CuHti>ni8-uiilou (1828-1834); 

(1) Prussia at the head of this. 

(2) Austria shut out. 

(3) Produced a common national interest through- 

out Germany. 

(4) Products of Germany begin to compete with 

other nations. 

(g) Death of Frederick William III. 

2. Frederick William IV. (1840-1801) ; 

(a) Character and early training. 

(b) Policy of Frederick William IV.; 

(1) Grants amnesty to political offenders. 

(2) Very conservative. 
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(3) Attempts to modify the constitution of the 
German Confederation; 
(a) Opposition of Austria and Russia. 

(c) Agritation for a new conHtitutiou for Prussia; 

(1) Formation of a new party. 

(2) Summoning of the Diet (1847). 

(3) Religious excitement. 

(4) Constitutional agitation increased by the French 

Revolution of 1848. 

(5) Metternich forced to flee from Austria and 

take refuge in England. 

(6) King of Prussia yields and grants a constitution 

based upon democratic princij^les (Jan. 31, 
1850). 

(d) King becomes mentally unsound and his brother 

William is made regent in 1858. 

(e) Death of the King (1861). 

3. WiUiain I. (1861-1888); 

Lewis J cc, XXXII-XXXVI ; Enc. Brii.^ art on Prusgia and also art. on 
Germany; Sime^ 24^-270, 

(a) Dispute of the Prussian government with the house 

of representatives over the army. 

(b) Von Bismarek made prime minister (Oct. 1863); 

(1) First appeared in public life as a member of 

the Prussian Diet in 1847. / 

(2) Prussian ambassador at the courts of St. Peters- 

burg and Paris. 

(3) A reactionist and despot, but a man of won- 

derful energy and ability superior to any 
man of his time in Europe. 

(c) Relations of Austria and Prussia; 

(1) Bismarck's policy of "Blud und Eisen." 

(2) The Schleswig-Holstein question; 

(a) Federal action against Denmark for viola- 
tion of the fundamental law of the 
Dutchies of 1460. 
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(b) Defeat of Denmark by the forces of Prussia 

and Austria, 1864, and cession of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

(c) Dispute between Austria and Prussia over 

the disposition of the conquered ter- 
ritory. 

(d) Outbreak of the War of 1^00; 

(1) Nominal causes of the war. 

(2) Real causes of the war. 

(3) Battle of Koniggriitz (Sadowa) July 3, 1866. 

(4) Peace of Prague, August 2S, 1866. 

(a) Retiremeht of Austria from German affairs. 

(b) Austria pays 40,000,000 thalers. 

(c) Resigns all claim to Sf^hleswig-Holstein. 

(e) Prussia annexes to her own territory Hanover, Hes- 

sen-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfurt. 

111. Austria from 1815 to 1866; 

\. Eini>eror Francis II. (1792-1835); 

Authorities: Euc. Brit,, art, on AnMria; (hxey Hinm^itf Awftria, 3 
^i-oliirrm^ entire; J^irisj 666-1712; Fijff*', Illy 1-S95 ; Brifce, 
359-400 (excellent), 

(a) Review of the part played by Austria in l^e French 

Revolution. 
s 

(b) EflPect on AuHtria of the Treaty of Vienna. 

(1) Received Milan, Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, 

the Illyrian provinces, Salszburg and Tyrol. 

(2) Guaranteed constitutional liberty to the various 

states. 

(i) >tetternich. Prime MiniBter (1815-1848); 

(1) Character and training. 
■ (2) Political views. 

(3) Prevents the re-establishment of the Holy Ro- 

man Empire. 

(4) Formed the German Confederation. 
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(d) Influence of the French Revolution of 1830 on 

Austria ; 

(1) Lombardy, Pavia and Modena revolt. 

(2) Revolt suppressed. 

(e ) Improvements in internal affairs ; 

(1) Public schools. 

THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA FROM CHARI^ES VI. TO 
THE PRESfiXT TIME (1740-1897). 

Emperor Charles VI., 1740. 

Maria There8a=-Francl«, Archduke of Tuscany; 
I afterwards Emperor 

as Francis I., 1765. 



I Emp. Leopold II., 1790-1792. 

£uip. •loMefili II., I 

17fl5-179(>. Marie Ant6inette=Louls XVI. 



Eiup. FraiiclB II., l-»2r-mv>. John, 1859. 

(Emperor of Holy Roman Empire to 1S06, afterward.s 
known a.s Emperor of Austria ) 



Emp. Ferdinand I., Francis Charles. Maria Loui>a. 

JKS5-1875. I 



Emp. Francis Joseph, 1875—. Maximilian of Mexico. 

J Executed June 19, 1S«7. 

olf, born in 1858, 
Committed suicide in 18— 

2, Fierdinand I. (1835-1875); 

(a) Demand on the part of the people for free institu- 
tions. 

(h) Insurrection of Galicia (1848); 

(1) Forced resignation and flight of Metternich. 

(2) Abolition of the censorship of the press. 

(3) Milan and Venice rise and expel the Austrians. 

(4) Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, heads the 

movement of the Italian provinces. 

(5) Submission of the provinces. 
(G) Death of Charles Albert. 
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(c) End of tlu^ Xational A^ssembly (1849). 
(dj The Revolution In Hungrary (1849-1850); 

(1) Causes of the Revolution. 

(2) Provisional government established with Kos- 

suth at its head. 

(3) Successes of the Hungarians. 

(4) Russia aids Austria and the Hungarians are 

forced to submit. 
(2) The German Union of 18o0. 

(f ) Frankfurt Diet restored (1851). 

(g) War witli Denniarlc (1851); 

(1) No results. 

(li) Treaty of commerce between Prussia and Aus- 
tria (1853). 

(i) Italian War of 1859; 

(1) France and Sardinia join forces against Austria. 

(2) Battles of Montebello (May 20), Palest ro (May 

31), and Majenta (June 4). 

(3) Milanese rise and drive out the Austrian forces. 

(4) Battle of Solferino, June 24. 

(5) Peace of Villafranca, July 11, LSoO; 

(a) Austria surrenders Lombardy. 

(b) Italy formed into a Confederation with 

the Pope at its head. 

(c) Tuscany and Modena restored. 

( j ) Relations of Austria and Prussia ; 

(1) Schleswig-Holstein question. 

(2) Prussia and Austria make war on Denmark 

and take Schleswig-Holstein. 

(3) Quarrel over Ihe disposition of the spoils, 
(k) War of 1666. 
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LECTURE X 



ITALY FROM THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TO THE 
WAR OF 1866 

AuTHORiTiBs: HurU, History of Italy, J::i0~261; Lodge, 681-704; Enc, 
Brit., art on Italy; ^ Fyffe, 11, 178-237, 401-421, III, cIV. 

I. Italy and the Congress of Vienna ; 

1. Di vicious of the territory ; 

(a) Austria received the Lorn bardo- Venetian Kingdom 

and Milan. 

(b) King of Sardinia received the Kingdom of Sar- 

dinia and Genoa, which he united and held with 
his capital at Turin. 

HOUSE OF SARDINIA. 

Charles Emanuel, 1(>30. 



Victor Amadeas I., 1037. 

I 



.^ 



Francis Hyacinth, 
1638. 



Charles Emanuel II., 1675. 

Victor Amadeus II., 1732. 
Charles fimanuel III., 1733. 
Victor Amadeus III., 1706. 



Francis of Carignao 



Emanuel PhiliberL 

Victor Amadeus. 

Louis. 

Victor Amadeus. 

I 
Charles Emanuel. 



Charles Emanuel IV., 
1810. 



I Charles Albert, 

Victor limanuel, Charles Felix, 1831-1840. 
1824. 1831. 



rEn 



Victor ISmanuel 



, 1840-: 



1878. 



Humbert, 1878. 

Victor Emanuel, 
b. 1869. 



Amadeus. 



(c) Panna and Piasensa were given to Maria Louisa, 

the wife of Napoleon. 

(d) Modena, Lucca and Tuscany were united and given 

to Ferdinand, the second son of Leopold IL of 
Austria, who thus became the third grand-duke 
of Tuscany who bore the name of Ferdinand. 
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HOUSE OF TUSCAXY. 

Emp. Charles VI. 

Maria There8tt=:;Francis, grand-duke of Tiiaeany 
I (afterwards Emperor of Austria). 



Emperor Jo5wf II. Leopold, grand-dukc of 

TuBcany (iTto-lTOO), 
(afterwards Emperor 
of Austria.) 



Emp. Francis 11. Fenlinand (179&-1824), John. 

(1835). grand-duke of Tuscany. 

U'opold (1824-1860). 
DeiMosed. 



(e) Pope Pius VII. regained all the Papal States includ- 

ing Bologna, Forrara, Forli, and Ravenna. 

(f) Kingdom of Naples was restored to Ferdinand I. 

of Sicily. 

HOUSE OF XAPI^ES. 

Ferdinand I., the second son of Charles III. of Spain. 

Francis I. 

Ferdinand II. 

Francis II. 

Driven out in 1801 and the Kingdom united to that uf Sardinia. 

Thus Italy was divided up among six diflferent powers, of 
which Austria was by far the most powerful. It would 
seem that nothing had been accomplished toward Italian 
nationality by the tremendous struggles of the revolutionary 
period. But Italy had learned the method of revolution 
and the seed of nationalism had been sown. Timq, patience, 
and courage alone were needed to make Italy united and 
free. 

II. The insurrection of 1820-1821; 

1. Italy at peace for five yeai*s. 
20 
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2. The Carbonari; 

(a) Stirred up the Neapolitans to revolt and demanded 

a constitution from Ferdinand. 

(b) Austrians help quell the revolt. 

3. Insurrection in Piedmont ; 

(a) Victor Emanuel resigned his crown to his brother 

Charles Felix (1819). 

(b) In the absence of Charles Felix at Modena, Charles 

Albert of Carignano acted as regent and granted 
the liberties for which the people asked. 

III. Central Italy (1830-I83I); 

1. Attempts on the i>art of the Austrians to have Charles 

Felix name Francis of Modena as his heir. 
*2. Insurrection in Modena and Parma. 

3. Insurrection in Romagna. 

4. Austrians aid in the suppression of the insurrections. • 

5. Death of Charles Felix, 1831, and accession of Charles 

Albert to the throne of Sardinia. 

IV. Young Italy; 

Huut, '228-230, 

1. A i)arty styled Young Italy was organized by Giuseppe 

Mazzini. 

2. Aim of this party was to make Italy united and rei)ub- 

lican. 

3. Mazzini hoped to drive out the Austrians with a vol- 

unteer force of patriots from all parts of Italy. 

4. Kaid on Savoy, 18;*)3. 

5. General failure of this movement. 

V. The Moderate Party; 

1. Made up ot pei*sons of intelligence who strove to accom- 

plish their aims through agitation and by i)eaceful 
means. 

2. Strongest in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
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3. Books and pamphlets written for revolutionary pur- 
poses. 

VI. A Constitutional Pope; 

1. Pius the Ninth. 

2. Amnesty to political oflfendere. 

3. Liberty of speech and petition granted. 

4. Dissatisfaction and distrust of the liberal party. 

5. Outbreak of troable ; 

(a) Austrians send troops into the Pope's territory. 

6. Charles Albert takes up the cause of the people. 

VII. The First War for Independence, 1848; 

1. Lucca sold to the Grandduke Leopold by Charles Lewis. 

2. People rose in rebellion. 

3. Insurrection of Galicia and fligrbt of Mettemich. 

4. Italians rise and strike a blow for liberty. 

5. Suppression of the Rebellion. 

6. Abdication of Charles Albert in favor of his son, 

March 23, 1849. 

7. Death of Charles Albert. 

8. Pope driven out of Rome by the citizens. 

9. France aids the Austrians and the Pope. 

10. Citizens aided by Garibaldi fought for their city but 
were forced to capitulate. 

VIIL King Victor Emanuel (1849-1878); 

1. Champions the cause of the people. 

2. Terms made with Radetzky and the Austrian army 

withdrawn from Piedmont. 

3. Carries out reforms in the government ; 

(a) Jesuits driven out. 

(b) Ecclesiastical courts and privileges abolished. 

(c) Corporations forbidden to buy or receive landed 

property. 
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4. Count Cavour made minister; 

(a) Character and training. 

(b) Political views. 

(c) Policy to unite Italy into a strong power ; 

(1) To accomplish this he proposed to build up the 
Sardinian kingdom into a useful ally and by 
alliance to secure her freedom. 

(d) Re-organization of the army . 

(e) Alliance with England and France against Ruasia 

in the Crimean War. 

5. Freedom of Lonibardy and Central Italy (185d- 

1860); 

(a) War of France and Sardinia against Austria. (See 

page 303). 

(b) Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and Romagna added to 

Sardinia by vote of the people. 

(c) Savoy and Nizza joined to France. 

6. Freedom of Sicily and Naples (I860) ; 

(a) Francis II. came to the throne in 1859. 

(b) Demand made by his people for constitutional gov- 

ernment. 

(c) Refusal of the king to grant this. 

(d) General Garibaldi 

With 2,000 volunteers sails from Genoa to the 
conquest of Sicily. He lands at Marsala and de- 
clares himself Dictator of Sicily. 

(e) Overthrows the king's troops at Melazzo. 

(f) King Francis sails away to Gaeta and Garibaldi 

enters the capital city. 

(g) Overthrow of royalist forces. 

(h) King of Sardinia proclaimed " King of Italy" (Feb- 
ruary, 1861). 

7. Difficulties of the grovernment ; 

(a) Clash between the extreme democrats and the more 

conservative subjects of the king. 

(b) People generally looking to Garibaldi as their leader. 
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(c) Jealousy between Garibaldi and Cavour. 

(d) Death of Cavour, 

8. September Convention ; 

(a) Causes leading to this convention ; 

(1) Endeavor of Garibaldi and other, patriots to 

overthrow the Papal States and Venetia, the 
only territory now in foreign hands in Italy. 

(2) The unwillingness of France to allow the 

Treaty of Villafranca to be broken. 

(b) Terms of the Convention. 

O. Freedom of Yenetia (1866) ; 

(a) Italy joins Prussia against Austria on condition of 

receiving Venetia. 

(b) Venetia is added to free Italy. 

10. Garibaldi's Htrugffle for Boiiie ; 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Failure. 

11. Rome the Capital City (July, 1870). 

(To get anything like a correct understanding of the his- 
tory of this period in the development of Italy a careful use 
of maps must be made. Make a map of Italy illustrating 
each political change, and the whole will then appear as truly 
progressive.) 



LECTURE XI 

RUSSIA FROM 1815 TO 1866 

Authorities: Rambaudj HiMory of Btuvia, III, 1-246; Fyffe^ III^ cr. 
Ily III, Vy 324-S4S; iMcUje, c, XXVIII; Enc. Bnt., art, on 
Russia. 

I. Alexander I. (180I-I825); 

1. Review of the history of Russia during the French Rev- 
olution. 
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2. Conquest and annexation of Finland ; 

(a) Sweden compelled to give up Finland, East Both- 

nia, and a portion of West Bothnia to Russia by 
the Treaty of Frederickshamn, September 17, 
1809. 

(b) Fins allowed autonomy. 

3. Annexation of Georgia. 

4. War with Persia caused by tliis latter increase of 

Russian territory; 

(a) The province of Shirvan annexed. 

5. Invasion of Russia by Napoleon (1812). 

6. War with Turkey; 

(a) Invaded Turkey (1809-1812). 

(b) Terminated by a congress held at Bucharest in 1812. 

7. Internal grovemment; 

* (a) Improvement of the condition of the serfs, 
b Publ ic education. 

(c) Universities of Kazan, Kharkoff, and St. Petersburg 

founded. 

8. Death of Alexander (1825). 

II. Nicholas I. (1825-1855); 

1. Suppression of all liberalism. \ 

2. Codification of the laws of the Russian Empire 

completed in 1830. 

3. War with Persia (1828) ; 

(a) Persia ceded to Russia the provinces of Erivan and 
Nakhitchevan by the Treaty of Turkmantchal. 

4. Polish insurrection of 1831 ; 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Revolt suppressed. 

5. Crimean War (1853-1856); 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Battles of Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, and Sebas- 

topol. 
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(c) Results. 
6. Death of Nicholas I. (1855). 

III. Alexander II. (1855-1881); 

1. Trtnity of PariH (1850) ; 

(a) Russia gave up the protectorate over Eastern Chris- 

tians. 

(b) Promised to keep no vessels in the Black Sea. 

(c) Yielded a portion of Bessarabia to the Danubian 

principalities which afterwards became Ron- 
mania. 

2. Kniaiioipatioii of tlK^ Herfs in 1861 ; 

(a) Planned by Nicholas. ^ 

(b) Carried out by Alexander II. 
J5. Fai'iH<ratiou of t!it» CaucaHUN. . 

4. IiiHurriHtiou of Uu- Poles (1803-1865); 

(a) Poles, disappointed in their expectation of local lib- 

erties from Alexander, revolted. 

(b) G uerilla warfare carried on for two years. 

(c) England, Austria, and France tried to secure liber- 

ties for the Poles from Russia, but in vain. 

(d) Prussia formed an alliance with Russia. 

5. Russia's conquests in Asia (1801-1804) ; 

(aj Gortchakotrs circular note explaining the position 

of Russia in Asia. 
(b) Condition of central Asia; 

(1) Soil and climate. 

(2) Condition of the people. 

LECTURE XII 



THE LESSER EUROPEAN STATES, SPAIN. SWEDEN, 
TURKEY AND GREECE {1815-1870) 

I. Spain (1820-1870); 

Authorities: Enc, BriL, nii, on Sim in; Fnfff, lit ''<'• HI ''^^' !'/» 
Lod4jej 681-750 {jH)rtiom); BoUacrt^ The ]Vair» of ISiicreKi<ion in 
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Portugal and Spain (1826- 187 0)^ .i volumes {pow, but lite best 
thiuff in Engluh) ; Baumgarten, Gesihichte Spaniens vom Au^- 
bnich tier franzdniitchen Revolution his awf mniere Tage, 2 Bande^ 
{an excellent uwk). 

1. Joseph Bonaparte driven from Madrid by Wellingr- 

ton (1812). 

2. Ferdinand VII. restored to the throne (1814) ; 

(a) The worst of all the Bourbons. 

(b) Abolished the new constitution. 

(c) Sold Florida to the United States (1819). 

(d) Revolt of 1820; 

(1) King forced to accept a new constitution (that 

of 1812). 

(2) Some reforms undertaken. 

(e) The Holy Alliance of 1822; 

(1) Fmnce, Austria and Russia agreed upon armed 

intervention in Spain. 

(2) One hundred thousand French soldiers enter 

Madrid, May 28. 

(3) Canning acknowledged the independence of the 

Spanish colonies. (Beginning of the Mon- 
roe doctrine.) 

(4) Absolutism re-established in Spain. 

(J^ Ferdinand isaned a pragmatir sanction abolishing the 
Salic law in Spain (1829) ; 
(1) This was contested by his brothers, Carlos and 
Francisco. 
(g) Death of Ferdinand V II. and accession of his daugh- 
ter, Isabella (IS;^^). 

3. Isabella II. (1833-1870); 

(a) Isabella only four years old; mother, (yhristina, made 

regent; 
(1) Grants a new constitution; 

(a) Two chambers chosen by direct election. 

(b) Don Carlos, who considered himself the legal heir 

to the throne, set up the standard of revolt in the 
Basque provinces and was joined by the unsatis- 
fied Liberals ClS^o-lSlU)); 
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(1) Basque provinces forced to submit. 

(2) Don Carlos renounced his claim in favor of his 

son, Carlos. . 

(c) Christina forced to retire from the regency and Es- 

partero placed in her stead (1840-1843). 

(d) Isabella declared of age in 1843 and married to her 

cousin, Francis of Assis. Her sister was married 
on the same day to the son of Louis Phillippe 
(1843). 

(e) Isabella made Narvaez prime minister (1843-1868); 

(1) Reactionary policy. 

(2) Prominent liberals exiled. 

(f) Gonzales Bravo, minister (1868-1870). 
(gr) Revolution of 1868-1870; 

(1) Queen dethroned, 1870. 

(2) Amadeus, second son of Victor Emanuel of 

Italy, made king of Spain (1870-1873). 

II. Sweden from 1815-1870; 

Authorities : Dunham, Historj/ of Denmark, Svfdeu and Xonray, S 
rohimeSy 1840 (a jxmtdar hiftory ^omeirkat verhm, hfii thrf*e«t b<H>k 
in English; Enc, Brit., art, on Sudden; Fifffe («r index). 

KINGS OF SWEDEX. ^ 

Adolphus Frederich, 1771, 



GiLstiiviis III., 17SW. Charles XIII., 1818. 

I > 

GasUvus IV., 1«09. g- 

Charles XIV. (Bt-rnadolte), l&i4. 

Oscar I., 1859. 

I 



Charles XV., 1872. Owar II., 1872. 

1. GuHttivuH IV. (1702-1809); 

(a) A pig-headed king who almost ruined his country 

by his stubbornness. 

(b) War with France (1803). 

(c) War with Russia and Denmark. 

(d) Dethroned in 1809 and his uncle made king. 
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3. Charles XIII. (1809-1818); 

(a) A man of good ability. 
^ (b) Makes peace with Russia, Denmark and France, 
ceding to Russia the whole of Finland, by the 
Treaty of Frederickshamn (1809). 

(c) Adopts Marshal Bernadotte as his heir and suc- 

cessor at the in-sstigation of the nation. 

(d) Joins the coalition against France. 

(e) Conquers Norway and unites that country to Swe- 

den (1814) ; 
(1) Terms of union grant Norway complete control 
over internal affairs. 

3. Charles XIV. (Bernadotte) (1818-1844) ; 

(a) Great material improvements ; • 

(1) Roads and canals constructed. 

(2) Agriculture fostered. 

(3) Industrial and naval schools founded. 

(b) Not liked by the people because of his French ways 

and language. 

4. Oscar (1844-1859) ; 

(a) Attempts made to reform the constitution, but 

without avail. 

(b) Reform of criminal procedure. 

(c) Laws of inheritance made the same for both sexes 

and all classes of the i)eople. 

(d) Increased freedom for industry and trade. 

(e) Railroads built. 

(f ) Sweden aided Denmark in the Schleswig-Holstein 

war (1848). 

(g) A party to the Peace of Paris in 1856. 

III. Turkey (1815-1861); 

Ff/ffCf Jf*c. cit.; Ene, Brit., art, on Turkeg ; Uamlmud, III, c. XI IL 
1. Selimlll. (1789-1807); 

(a) Internal condition of the country ; 

(1) Provincial governors making themselves inde- 
pendent of the Sultan. 
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(2) Janissaries in rebellion. 

(8) Christian subjects ready to strike for inde- 
pendence. 

(b) Difficulties of Selim's reign ; 

(1) War of the Third Coalition gave France a pre- 

ponderating influence. 

(2) Russia sends troops into the Turkish principal- 

ities. 

(3) Turkish army untrained. 

(c) Selim undertook reforms in all lines. 

(d) His reforms raised a rebellion against him, in 1807, 

and he was dethroned and the puppet of the 
Janissaries, Mustafa, was raised to the throne. 

2. Mustafa IV. (1807-1808); 

(a) Dethroned by a rebellion of a general, Bairaktar by 
name. 

3. Mahmoud II. (1808-1830); 

(a) Struggle with Ali Pasha and other rebellious gov- 

ernors. 

(b) Greek Revolution. (Seeoutlineof Greece, page 816) 

(c) Battle of Navarino ( 1827). 

(d) Suppression of the Janissaries. 

(e) War with Russia (182<S). 

(f) Treaty of Adrianople, September 14, 1828. 

(g) Alliance with Russia. 

(h) Renewal of the war with Mehemet AH {18-39); 

(1) Mahmoud overthrown and his army destroyed. 

(2) Dies within the year, leaving the empire to his 

son, Abd-ul-Mejid. 

4. Abd-iU-Mejid (1839-1861); 

(a) Mehemet Ali recognized as hereditary governor of 

Egypt. 

(b) Reforms undertaken; 

(1) An attempt to put Turkey in harmony with 

the rest of Europe. 

(2) Free institutions promised. 

(8) Impossibility of carrying these out. 
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(c) Crimean War (1853-1855); 

(1) Part taken by Turkey. 

(2) Results to Turkey. 

(d) Internal disorder and misgovernment. 

IV. Greece (1815-1862); 

AurnoRiTiEs: Fyffe, 11, 237-366, III, c. I; Lodge, 740-752; Martin, 
HiMory of France, II, 601-636; Enc, Brit,, art, on Greece; Fin- 
lay, A History of Greece, from the Conquest by the Romans to the 
Present Time, 7 mlnmes ; volumes VI and VII deal irith the Greek 
Revolution of 182 1-183 J, There is no good shoii histonj of Modem 
Greece, 

1. Resume of Greek history from the Fall of Constan- 

tinople to the strugrgle for indei>en<lence in 1821. 

Enc. Brit., art. on Greece. 

2. Steps preparatory to the strugrgle for liberty ; 

(a) Influence of the Greek clergy. 

(b) Positions of eminence gained by Greek scholars. 

(c) Communal system allowed by the Turks. 

(d) Mercantile superiority. 

(e) Influence of the patriotic poets. 

(f) Klephts. 

3. Tlie Strugrsrle for independence (1821-1832); 

(a) Hypsilantes, a Greek in the service of Russia, and 

head of a secret society organized for securing 
Greek liberty, crossed the Pruth on March 6, 1821, 
and unfurled the banner of indepepdence. 

(b) Position taken by the great powers. 

(c) A more liberal policy inaugurated by Canning 

(I82;i). 

(d) Battle of Navarino, Oct. 20, 1821. 

(e) Capodistrias made president of (ireece for seven 

years. 

(f ) Otho of Bavaria made king of Greece in 1832, the 

date of final independence. 

4. Otho of Bavaria (1832-1862); 

(a) Troubles besetting the government. 

(b) The Klephts. 
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(c) Otho's training that of despotism, and he knew 

nothing else. 

(d) Bavarians placed in all government oflBces. 

(e) Revolution of 1843; 

(1) Agreement on the part of Otho to rule by means 
of a responsible ministry and a representa- 
tive assembly. Failure to keep his word. 

(£) Second revolution (1862) ; 

(1) Otho driven from the throne and forced to leave 

France. 

(2) George, the second son of the king of Denmark, 

made king of Greece. 



NATIONALISM; NON-INTERVENTION 

LECTURE I 



EXPLANATION OF THE THEORY OF NON- 
INTERVENTION 

Enc, Brit., art on Balance of Power, 

I. Status of the Balance of Power after the 
Congress of Vienna In 1815; 

1. "Upon the fall of Napoleon in 1814 it became the com- 
mon interest, and the universal desire, of all the sovereigns 
and nations of Europe to restore peace upon a settled basis, 
to re-establish the authority of public law, to reinstate the 
rightful owners in the possession and dominions they had 
been forcibly deprived of, to reduce the military establish- 
ments which weighed so heavily on the finances and on the 
population of Europe, and to create anew a balance of Y)0wer 
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between the states of Europe, by which the greatest of them 
might be restrained and the least of them protected. * * * 
For the fii*st time, * by this general act of the Congress of 
Vienna, tlie territorial possessions and frontiers of the conti- 
nental states were defined in one document, to which all the 
governments of Europe were parties; the constitution of the 
Germanic body was incorporated in the same instrument, 
and the neutrality and independence of the smallest cities 
and commonwealths were established and guaranteed. Every 
state in Europe had, therefore, an equal right and interest to 
invoke the authority of the treaty, and to claim the execu- 
tion of all its conditions. A complete fabric of European 
polity, such as had never existed before, was thus literally 
established by natural contract; and every infraction of it 
might justly be brought under the consideration of the high 
contracting parties, or might even have been the ground of 
a declaration of war." 

Thus, after the devastating and destructive Napoleonic 
wars, we have again established a balance of power which is 
the nearest approach ever made to a practical working out 
of the theory. This preserved the peace of Europe for thirty 
years. 

2. New iiiterprettition given to this theory by the Htates 
of the Holy Alliance ; 

(a) " The construction they put upon the system re- 
cently established in Europe was that it gave the 
allied powers a right to interfere,. not only for the 
prevention of quarrels, aggressions, and war, but 
in the internal government oi states, for the pur- 
pose of preventing changes which they chose to 
regard as injurious to their own security and 
eventually to the balance of power." 

( I)) These doctrines were avowed and acted upon to their 
fullest extent in several conferences and con- 
gresses. In accordance with this right, popular 
movements and constitutional progress were 
crushed in Italy; France overran Spain with an 
army of 100,000 men to restore the authority of 
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the despot, Ferdinand VII.; Russia sent an army 
to the aid of Austria against the Hungarian pa- 
triots; the independence of the South American 
colonies was opposed by them as a blow struck at 
the balance of power. 

3. OpiMKsitioii of Kiig:lancl to thiH interpretation of tlie 

tlieory ; 

(a) Expressed in the Congress of Verona, where the 

declaration was made that England could be no 
party to such an application of the doctrine. 

(b) Declined to join with Prussia to exclude Bonai)arte 

in 1852. 

(c) Joined with Fmnce in opposing the invasion of 

Schleswig and the incorporation of non-German 
provinces into the confederation. 

(d) Germ of the doctrine of non-intervention. 

4. PruHHia tlie chief power in tlie overthrow of tlie 

balance of power; 

(a) Withheld her assistance from Austria when France 

and Sardinia combined against her, in 1859, to 
despoil her of her Italian possessions. 

(b) Tore Holstein, Lauenberg, and eventually, Schles- 

wig from Denmark, although these possessions 
were guaranteed her by the Congress of Vienna, 
and again pledged in 1852. 

(c) Overthrow of the Germanic confederation and oust- 

ing of Austria from that body (1866), the greatest 
blow thus far inflicted upon the balance of power 
and one that proved fatal. 
5. InHuence ofKuMsia; 

(a) Abrogated a portion of the Treaty of Peace of 1856 
without consulting the other powers. 

II. Non-intervention; 

1. "The balance of power as it was understood fifty years 
ago, and down to a more recent time, has been totally de- 
stroyed; no alliances can be said to exist between any of the 
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great powers, but each of them follows a distinct course of 
policy, free from any engagements to the rest, except on some 
isolated points/' 

2. This spirit of "every one for himself" can be easily 
traced in the history of the century, when rivalry has built 
the armaments of the world to an extent hitherto unheard 
of. 



LECTURE II 



THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND 
{CONTINUED) 

Authorities cm given in praiom lecture on England, 

I. Victoria (1837 ) (Continued); 

1. The Third Derby Ministry ; 

(a) Second Reform Act of 1867 (Disraeli): A synopsis of 
the law prepared from Anson's Equitable Juris- 
prudence^ 102; 

(1) THE HOUSEHOLD FRANCHISE; 

To be entitled to this a man must occupy as 
oicner or tenant, for twelve calendar months 
before the 31st of July in the year in which 
he claims to be registered, a dwelling-house 
in the borough. He must have been rated to 
the Poor Rate, and, paid by the 20th of July 
so much rate as had accrued up to the pre- 
ceding 5th of January. 

(2) THE LODGER FRANCHISE. 

This was given to one who has resided in the 
same lodgings as a sole tenant for twelve 
months next preceding the 31st of July in 
the year in which he claims to be registered, 
such lodgings being of the clear yearly value 
unfurnished of £10. 
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(b) Bills for like reforms in Scotland and Ireland car- 
ried in 1868. 

2. First Oliulstone Ministry (1868-1874) ; 

Omarif Hiitory of England^ 706-709. 

(a) Disestablishment of the Irish Church (1869). 

(b) Irish land act (1870); 

(1) Granting to Irish tenants, compensation for im- 
provements. 

(c) Agrarian troubles continue. 

(d) Education Act of 1870; 

( 1) Providing school accommodation for the whole 
infant population and compelling attendance 
of the Siime. 

(c) Abolition of Army Purchase (1872). 
(f) Ballot Act of 1870; 

(1) Providing a secret ballot. • 
(^g) Foreign affairs; 

(1) Ladowa in Bohemia. 

(2) The Franco-Prussian War (1870). 

(3) Alabama Claims ; 

(a) Courtof Arbitration at (leneva. The award 
made to the United States of £8,000,( KM), 
(h) Fall of the Gladstone ministry. 

3. Tlie Disraeli (Bcaconsfield) Ministry (1874-1880); 

(a) Formation of the "Home Rule'' party in Ireland. 
<b) Egypt and Ismail; 

(1) Purchase by England of nearly one-half of the 
stock of the Suez Canal for £4,000,000. 
((•) Foreign affairs; 

(1) Russo-Turkish War (1877). 

(2) Attitude of England. 

(3) The Treaty of St. Stephano. 

(4) The Berlin Conference, June-.July (1S7S). 

(d) Fall of the ministry. 

4. Second OlaclHtone MiiiiHtry (1880-1885); 

(a) Foreign affairs; 

(1) The Boer War (1880-18S1). 
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(2) Arabi's Rebellion (1882). 

(3) Egyptian War (1882-1883). 

(4) The war in the Soudan (1882); 
(a) Death of Gordon. 

(b) Internal affairs; 

(1) Land Act of 1S81. 

(2) Land Jjcagv^; 

(a) Pha^nix Park murders. 

(b) No-Rent manifesto. 

(3) Death of Disraeli (1881). 

to Third Reform Act (1884); 
A synopsis of this law prepared from Anson; 
(1) Property qualiftcatioiis; 

(a) IN EN (» LAND ; 

^ (1) Freehold of 40s. clear yearly value, if 
an estate of inheritance, or in occu- 
pation or acquired by marriage set- 
tlement, devise, benefice or office. 

(2) Freehold of £5 clear yearly value, if an 

estate for life, not in occupation or 
acquired as above described. 

(3) Copyhold ; (a) of £5 clear yearly value 

not created for less than fifty years; 
(b) of £50 clear yearly value if 
created for a term of twenty years. 

(b) IN SCOTLAND ; 

(1) All lands and heritages in proprietor- 

ship of £o yearly value. 

(2) Leasehold of £10 clear yearly value, if 

for life or originally created for not 
less than fifty-seven years. 

(c) IN IRELAND; 

(1) Freehold of £o annual value. 

(2) Rent charges and life leases of £20 an- 

nual value. 

(3) Leasehold of £20 annual value if cre- 

ated for sixty years. 
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(2) Ooi'upatioii qualification ; 

Throughout the kingdom there is a uniform 
qualification given to the occupier for twelve 
months before registration, of lands or tene- 
ments of the value of £10. 

(3) KeHldence qualification; 

The household qualification is now uniform 
throughout the kingdom and is given to the 
inhabitant occupier of a dwelling house or 
any part of a house occupied as a separate 
dwelling which has been rated and for which 
rates have been paid in accordance with the 
law. 

(4) Liodsrer qualification ; 

Uniform throughout the United Kingdom and 
is given to everyone who occupies, as lodger, 
lodgings of £10 yearly value. 

(d) The Home Rulers and the balance of parties. 

(e) End of the second Gladstone ministry; 
{1) Defeated on the budget. 

5. First Salisbury Ministry (Conservative) (1885) ; 

(a) Went into office by the resignation of Gladstone, 

with a combination at his back. 

(b) Dissolves Parliament and the new elections give 

the balance of power to the Home Rulers. 

(c) Conservatives turned out (Jan., 1886). 

6. Third Gladstone Ministry (1886); 
(a) Home Rule Bill of 1886; 

(1) Thrown out by House of Lords. 

(2) Unionists returned to office by the general elec- 

tions held. 

7. Summary of events ; 

Omauy 718-740. 

(a) Colonial expansion. 

(b) The North American Colonies. 

(c) Australasia. 
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(d) South Africa. 

(e) Advancement made in education, science, art, etc. 



LECTURE III 



FRANCE FROM 1870 TO 1890 
Martin, III, c, XXIL 

L The Third Republic (1871-18—) ; 

1. For an outline of the Franco-Prussian War and the 

events leadinsf to the overthrow of the French 
Empire, see outline of Prussia, pa^es 326. 

2. September 4, 1870, the Empire was succeeded by 

the ^^ €k>vernment of National Defense.'' This 
g^ovemment arose out of a street riot, but it was 
the only grovemment possible ; 

(a) Made peace and agreed to get a National Assembly 

to sanction their act. 

(b) Elections held in all districts where it was possible. 
3 Assembly met February 2, 1871, and elected Thiers as 

President or chief of the executive; assembly con- 
sisted mostly of monarchists. 

(a) Thiers President (1871-187B). 

Jvlea SimoUy The Government of Af. ThierSj 2 volume*. 

(1) Condition of the country. 

(2) Struggle with the Paris Commune; vengeance 

taken by the Assembly. 

(3) Thiers leaned toward republicanism and so lost 

the support of the Assembly. 

(4) Forced to resign, May 24, 1873. 

(b) McMahon chosen president (1873-1879); 

(1) Tried to carry on the government in favor of 

the monarchists. 

(2) Discredited. 

(3) Resigned in 1879. 
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(c). Assembly adopted a new constitution, February- 
25th, 1875; 

(1) President of the Republic; 

(a) How chosen ; term of office. 

(b) Powers. 

(2) Cabinet Council; 

(a) How composed. 

(b) Powers. 

(3) Senate; 

(a) Hovv composed; length of office. 

(b) Powers. . 

(4) Chambei' of Deputies; 

(a) How chosen. 

(b) Term of office. 

(c) Powers. 

(d) Retirement of National Assembly, Marcli Sth, 

1876. 

(e) Grevy chosen as successor to McMahon (1879- 

1885); 

(1) Government of M. Cirevy. 

(2) Internal condition. 

(3) Foreign Policy. 

(£) M. Grevy re-elected (1885-1892); 

(1) National advancement. 

(2) Literature and art. 

(3) Education. 



LECTURE IV 

GERMANY FROM THE AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN WAR TO 

1S90 

I. William I. (1861-1888), continued; 

1. The North German Confederation (1867-1871); 
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(a) Formed after the Austro-Prussian War, of all the 
German States north of the Main with Prussia 
at the head. 

(h) Constitution of the Confederation ; 

(4) Affairs of the Confederation to be regulated by 
a Diet elected by the people of North Ger- 
many, and by a Federal Council made up of 
the representatives of the North German 
Governments. 

(2) King of Prussia president of the confederation. 

2. Customs Parliament of all Germany (May, 1868); 

(a) Arranged a customs-scheme for all Germany. 

(b) Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt signed a convention 

regulating their military system. 

3. Obstacles to full union of all German States. 

4. France and Germany; 

(a) France alarmed at the growth of Prussia. 
(\)) Demands the left bank of the Rhine as compensa- 
tion for the growth of Prussia. 

(c) Prussia refuses. 

(d) Peace secured by the separation of Luxemburg from 

Germany and formation into a neutral state, by 
the convention of London, March, 1867. 

5. Trouble over the l^panisli Succession; 

(a) Leopold, Prince of Hohenzollern, requested by the 

Spanish peox^le to be their king. Invitation ac- 
cepted. , 

(b) France raised complaint. 

(c) Leopold withdraws from the contest. 

(d) France not satisfied. 

G. Declaration of war on the part of France ; 

Madin, III, c. XXII. 

(a) Condition of Prussia; 

(1) Thoroughly prepared with the finest army in 

the world. 

(2) North Germany a unit. 
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(0) South German states true to Prussia; their 

armies immediately set in motion. 

(4) Every sheep-walk in France known to King 

William. 

(5) Number of men ready to take the field. 
(I)) Condition of Franre ; 

(1) In no way prepared for war; the declaration of 

which was a gigantic blunder. 

(2) Number of men ready to take the field. 

7. <icrmaiiMuc!e<»H«eH in the field; 

(a) Plan of German military organization. 

(b) Method of mobilization ; 
(1) In three armies. 

(c) Battles of Weissenburg and Worth, Aug. 4 and (5, 

won by the third army. 

(d) Battle of Saarbriicken won by the firM and f<ca)tHl 

armies. The whole German army on French soil. 

(e) Battles of Mars-la-Tour, (Jravelotte, Sedan, and fall 

of Metz. 
( f ) Siege of Paris. 

8. Union of Germany ; 

(a) Feeling in the South German States. 

(b) Treaties signed by Hessen, Baden, Bavaria, and 

Wiirtemburg. 

(c) Treaties received the approval of the North (Terman 

Diet and the South German Parliament, thus 
forming the German Confrderation. 

(d) Louis II., King of Bavaria, proposed, on Dec. 4, to 

the other sovereigns and to the Senates of tlie 
free towns, that the President of the Confedera- 
tion should be known as Em])eror. 

(e) This was agreed to and King William of Prussia 

was proclaimed Emperor of Germany on Jan. 18, 

1871. 
iK Peace of Frankfurt, 28tli of January, 1871. 
10. Feeling in Germany. 
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LECTURE V 

RUSSIA FROM 1856 TO 1890 
Rambaml, III, cc. IX-XVI. 

I. Alexander II. (1855-1881), continued; 

1. Kuropoaii relations (185G-1877); 

(a) Austria and Italy. 

(b) Pnisnia and Denmark. 

(c) Franco-Prussian War. • 

(d) The circular note of GortchakofF, in 1S71. 

2. Internal improvenienti^ ; 

(a) Roads and rail-roads. 

(b) Re-organization of the army. 

(c) Inland trade. 

3. The Eastern question (1875-1877) ; 

(a) Subjugation of Turkestan; 

(1) Peace of Ta*kend, 1865. 

(2) Government of Turkestan, 1867. 

(b) Insurrection of Herzegovina and Bosnia. 

(c) Turkish massacres. 

(d) Diplomatic measures; the Berlin Memorandum, 
(ej War with the Serbs. 

(f ) Russia gets back the portion of Bessarabia lost in 
the Crimean War. 

4. Turko-Uussian War (1877); 

(a) Causes for this war seen in the outline above. 

(b) Russia declares war; 

( 1) Chief events of the war. 

(2) Treaty of San Stefano. 

5. Gain to Russia from this war. 

O. AssaHsination of the Emperor ; 

(a) Dissatisfaction among the Russian people. 

(b) Severe police measures. 

(c) The Nihilists. 

(d) The hated ^^Tliird Section." 
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(e) Assassination of Emperor Alexander II., March 1, 

1881. 

II. Alexander III. (1881-1896); 

1. Make a general survey of the political and social con- 

dition of Russia. 

2. Advance in Literature and Art. * 



LECTURE VI 

A I STRIA FROM 1S66 TO 1890 
Enc. Brif., art. <m Austria. 

I. Francis Joseph (1875-18—), continued ; 

1. Condition of Austria upon tlie close of the war with 

Prussia, 18G6. 

2. Internal affairs ; 

(a) Dissatisfaction in Hungary; 

(1) Passive resistance. 
(l>) Diet at Pesth, December 14, 1805; 

(1) Promise of self-government for Hungary. 

(2) Pragmatic Sanction as the base for the settle- 

ment of difficulties. 

3. Tlie new constitution of 1807; 

(a) King:doin known as Austria-Hungary. 

(b) A dual monarchy of two constitutionally and ad- 

ministratively independent states. 

(c) The laws are divided into three parts ; 

(1) LAWS OF THE UNION ; 

(a) Laws concerning succession. 

(b) Pragmatic Sanction of 1713. 

(2) LAWS OF AVSTRIA: 

(a) Royal decrees, etc., determining the mem- 
bership privileges, acts of the Reichsrath 
and Landtags. 
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(b) Five fundamental laws. 

(:j) LAWS OF IirNGARV ; 

fa) Rest on Golden Bull of Andreas II. 
(1)) Upon certain laws of 1790-1791 concerning 
political independence. 

(c) Laws of 1847-1848, granting ministerial 
* responsibility, etc. 

(cl) The coiniuoii ffovcrnmeiit; 

( 1 ) Eitipcror-King ; 

(a) Powers and duties. 

(2) The common inhmtrw that assist the Emperor- 

King ; 

(a) Ministry of Foreign Afiairs. 

(b) Ministry of War. 

(c) Ministry of Finance. 

(0) A Court of Audit. 

(4) The Delegfitiom; committees of the Austrian 

and Hungarian legislatures ; 

(a) -Sit and act separately. 

(b) Not subject to instruction and so form an 

independent body. 

(c) Functions. 

(5) Xo common cltizcmhlp. 

(e ) The groveriinient of AuHtrhi ; 

(1) Executive; 

(a) Em[)eror. 

(b) Ministry; seven heads of departments niak 

ing a council. 

(2) TuegriHhitive (Natloiml); 

(a) The Reichsrath, consisting of a House of 
Lords and a House of Representatives ; 
(1) Powers of each. 

(3) LegrlHliitlve (Loeal); 

(a) Landtags; 

(1) A single chamber representing the 

people — one for each province. 

(2) Power. 
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4. Civil marriagrc bill pasHod, making: nuirriagre a civil 

contract. 

5. AD 'creeds put apon a |H*rfect equality. 
O. National advancement of the Empire. 
7. Education, Art, Science. 



LECTURE VII 

SECONDARY STATES OF EUROPE; ITALY. SPAIN, 

GREECE, TURKEY AND SWEDEN, FROM 

1870 TO THE PRESENT TIME 

AnthorifirH an given in prerinnn Icctnrci^. 

I. Italy since I870; 

1. Victor Emanuel (continued) (1849-1878); 

(a) Establishes his capital in Rome, 1870. 
(l>) IMilicult task tol>e accomplished; 

(1) Country run down and disorganized. 

(2) People ignorant and oppressed. 

(3) Pope Pius stirs up strife by cursing the king. 

(4) King's treatment of the Pope. 

(c) Development of the country; 

(1) Marshes drained and the land put under culti- 

vation. 

(2) Railroads constructed. 

(3) Cities and towns built up. 

(4) Manufactures. 

2. Humbert (1878 ); 

(a) Character. 

(b) Political views. 

(c) Development of the country. 

(d) Building up of naval power. 



II. Spain since I870; 
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1. Amadeus, the second son of Victor Emanuel of Italy, 

chosen king (1870-1878); 

(a) Tried to govern by constitutional methods.. 

(b) Found the task too diflScult and resigned (1873). 

2. Sfianish Bepublic (1873); 

(a) Castelar president. 

(b) Don Carlos sets up the standard of revolt in. the 

Basque provinces. 

(c) Government in the hands of the army. 

(d) Castelar resigns in disgust. 

3. Alfonso XII., son of Isabella, made king (1874:- 

1885); 

(a) Suppression of civil war (1814-1816). 
b) Some advancement made and order and peace re- 
stored. 

(e) Death of the king (1885). 

4r« Regency of Christiana of Austria for her son, born 
in 188B; 

(a) Constitutional government. 

(b) Spain and her colonies. 

(c) Condition of the country. 

III. Greece since 1870; 

Glathtonef The Hellenic Factor in the Eaateni Problem {in Gleanings); 
Freanan^ Ottoman Poirer in Europe, 

1. George 1. (1803) ; 

(a) Condition of Greece upon the accession of George. 

(b) Ionian Islands given to him by England. 

(c) Trouble between king and people in 1875. 

(d) Struggle of Crete for independence (1869). 
(1) Subdued after a bitter struggle. 

(e) Attempt on the part of Greece to extend her terri- 

tories at the expense of Turkey during the 
Turko-Russian War; 
(1) Failure through the intervention of England. 

(f) War with Turkey (1897); 

(1) Quickly cru^?hed; negotiations still in progress 
(1897). 
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IV. Turkey since 1870 ; 

1. Merely a history of mis-rule. 

2. Graeco-Turkey War (1897). 

V. Sweden since 1859; 

Enc. Brity art, on Sweden, 

1. Charles XV. (1859-1872); 

(a) Character of Charles. 

(b) Regent for two years before the death of his father; 

very popular. 

(c) Revision of the constitution of Sweden accomplished 

in 1866. 

(d) Dispute between Norway and Sweden; settled by 

the act of Charles. 

(e) Constitution of tlie Dual Monarchy ; 

Wib*(m, Sol-365. 
(1) Fundamental Laws; 

These consist of; 

(a) The separate constitiUianal laws of Sweden; 
(1) Not in any single written constitu- 
tion ; consist of various laws of succes- 
sion (1809-1810); the adoption of two 
popular houses, etc. 

(b) Separate comtUutional laws of Norway; 

(1) Very simple; merely the treaty of 

peace of January 14, 1814. 

(2) The constitution of May 14, 1814. 

(3) Imperial Reichsacte of August, 1815. 

(c) THE COMMON GOVERNMENT; 

This consists of ; 

(1) The king, who is the bond uniting the 

two countries; 
(a) Powers of the king. 

(2) Concurrent legislation ; 

(a) Matters of common interest are 
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conjointly legislated upon in 
the Riksdag and Storthing re- 
spectively. 

( H) Joint councils ; 

(a) Norwegian councillors and Swed- 
ish minister sit together and 
consider things of special ina- 
portance. 

(4) No common citizenship. 

(2) Government of Svi'edeu ; 

tl) EXECUTIVE; 

Consisting of 
(a) The king and council; 
(1) Powers. 

^2) LEGISLATIVE ; 

Consisting of the Reichsdag, or parlia- 
ment of two houses; 

(a) Upper house chosen for nine years; 

134 members. 

(b) Lower house of 222 members, 

chosen for three years. 

(c) Business of these houses. 

(8) JUDICIAL; 

Merged in the king. 

(3) Government of Norway; 

(1) EXECUTIVE: 

(a) King and Council; 
(1) Powers. 

(2) LEGISLATIVE; 

(a) The Storthing ; 

(1) Single body chosen for three 

years; consisting of 114 
members. 

(2) This body divides itself for 

ordinary legislation into 
two sections; the upper 
section consists of one- 
fourth of the members 
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chosen by vote, thus form- 
ing a committee to revise 
laws, etc. 
(f) Death of Charles XV. 

2. OHcarll. (1872 ); 

Sweden has steadily progressed and maintained peaceable 
relations with other powers. 
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A. — Abstract Form. [8x10 inches.] 

ABSTRACT FORM 

FOR irsE IN 



Assigned » Due 

Returned Due, corrected, or rewritten. 



You are requested to prepare an essay of not more than 
four pages on the following subject : 



References : 



Observe the following rules: 

1. Tse paper eiglit by ten inches in size. 

2. Write with ink on but one side. 
?f. Leave a margin of one inch. 

4. Do not fold or roll the paper. 

5. In case of bibliography, state only the title, author, vol- 

ume and page. 

(). Return this paper attached to the work assigned. 

7. Failure to observe these rules may in all canes cause a re- 
turn of the paper for correction. 
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B. — Form of Report op Student's Reading. 
( Paper 8x10 inches, specially ruled. ) 

[Name of student.] 



The following is a list of my readings in Church History, 
covering the period from May Ist, to June 4th, 1897 : 





Vol. 


Incluslr-c 
pp. 


Toixil 


Milman, History of liatin Christianity 
Stephens, Hildebrand and his Times . 
Stille, Studies in Mediteval History . 

Britannica, Renaissance 

Milman, History of Latin Christianity 
Duruy, History of Modern Times . . 


II 

XX 

Bk. XIV 


855-526 

1-220 

276-804 

880-894 

182-185 

160-200 

1-288 

S6 1-880 

1-226 


170 
220 
28 
56 
52 
40 


Seebohm, Era of Protestant Revolution 
Gardiner, History of England .... 


. . . 


238 
19 


Gardiner, Thirty Years' War .... 
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Britannica, Martin Luther 
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€. Sets of Examination Papers. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 



MID-TEAB EXAMINATION IN EUBOPEAN HISTOBT. 



9 A. M., FEBBUABT 10, 1892 



[Read the paper through before beginning to write, and observe the following 
directions: Make your ojiswers brief and to the point; write on but one Hide of 
the paper; write legildy ; arrange your auHwers in the order of the ({uentioMa, and 
number them plainly with Roman numenUs.] 

I. (rt) Mark on the outline map the empire of Charlemagne. (6) Name the 
rivers, (r) Locate Aachen, Tours, Rome, Ravenna, Mentx, and Toulouse. 

II. (a) Outline Charlemagne's civil adminlKtration, both central and local, (b) 
Outline Charlemagne's ecclesiastical administration. 

III. (a) Sketch, in brief, Charlemagne's influence upon civilization. (6) Show 
why he failed in hi.s grand scheme. 

IV. [By comparison i.s meant a statement of the points in common, and of dissim- 
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llarities, and not a mere account of one followed by an account of the other.] Com- 
pare Imi)erialism and Feudalism, making prominent the difTerent baf<eK of govern- 
ment. 

V. (a) Make a scheme of the Carolingian Houdc. (b) Give the reasons leading to 
the battle of Fontenay. (c) Show on the outline map the division of the Caro- 
lingian empire made by the Treaty of Verdun, marking the capital or capitals of 
eac;h division. 

VI. Sketch the history of the War of Invefltitures, and make plain the results. 

VII. Sketch the history of Henry II. of England, showing: (a) his descent; (b) 
hi.s acquisition of French territory; (c) bin struggle with the Church, and its re- 
sults. 

VIII. Sketch the history of Philip Augustus of France, showing : (a) his descent ; 
(b) nature of his government ; (c) his acquisition of territory. 

IX. (a) Trace on the outline map [ Put your name on the face of your map, and 
fold but once.] the line of march of the First and Second Crusades, (b) Who were 
the leaders In these crusatles? (c) What were the results of the crusatles? 

X. (a) Give the reasons for the great struggle between the Guelfs and Qhibelines. 
(b) Characterize, in brief, the two leaders, (r) Give the results, immediate and re- 
mote, of this struggle. 

XI. (a.) Make a scheme of the German Emperors, by houses, from the end of the 
Gsrolingians to the successor of Frederick II . (b) Sketch the history of the founder 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Answers, ten. Time, three hours. 



(n) 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 



MID-TEAB EXAMIHATIOH IN MBDISVAL HISTOBT. 



FBBBUABT 17. 1803, A. M. 

I. Sketch the Saxons in their old home and follow them to their new one, indi- 
cating where the various tribes settled. 

II. Mark upon vour outline map the Empire of Charlemagne, naming all the 
rivers, and show how this empire was divided by the treaty of Verdun. (Do this 
work very carefully.) 

III. Tabulate:— 

(a) The Wars of Charlemagne. 

(b) Clauses of his success. 

IV. Discuss briefly, but logically, the civil administration of Charlemagne, both 
c<Mitral and local. 

V. Ix>cate upon your outline map Toulouse, Polentia, Paris, Orleans, Aquileia, 
Hyppo, Fontenay, Adrianople, Chalons, and Kome, and describe, in a few lines, 
the events connected with each. 

VI. Tabulate Feudal Obligations. 

VII. Theo(!ratic Attempt at Civilization. 

(a) State in extenao the State-Chureh Theory of Government. 

(b) State in extenso the Chureh-State Theory of Government. 

These conflicting theories led to a Dark Drama which we divided into Three Acts. 

VIII. Sketch (or outline) the first of these acts. 

IX. Give an account of the Prussian Crusade. 

Answer questions II, IV, and V, and choose any other four. 
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(Ill) 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 



FINAL BXAMINATIOH IS BUEOPEAH HISTORY. 



JUNB 23. 1803, 9 A. M. TIME, 3 HOURS. 



[ Winte on but one side of your paper. Read the paper through very ccarefvUy, and be 
sure you underhand just what is vtanted. Write in the order iTtdicated, using the tsam e 
numbers and lettera to designate your answers as are ttsed in the que^ions.] 



A. RENAISSANCE. 

I. {Required.) Discuss** Humanism," toaching the following pointe : («) nature 
of Italian humani.Hm; (6) relation of humanism to fine arts; (c) relation of Dante 
to the revival of learning ; (d) relation of humanism to seience and phllasophy. 

B. REFORMATION. 

(Of those not marked " Required,** choose two.) 
( What have you read on the Reformations) 

I. {Required.) X>fo«tM the Political Reorganization, touching upon, (I) dominat- 
ing Ideas ; (2) natural conditions; (3) political situation at the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; (4) the rise of diplomacy. 

II. (a) DwcuM the Protestant Reformation, touching (1) detlnitious; (2) how pre- 
pared ? 

(6) Outline the " Political Phase " of the German Reformation. 

III. Outline the Calvinls^lc Revolution. 

IV. Give a brief account of the Romish Counter-Revolution, touching upon, (a) 
the meatus of resistance resorted to by Rome; {b) the Council of Trent and its lead- 
ing aflirmations. 

V. Outline the Wars of Religion, (a) in France, or (6) in the Netherlands. 

VI. The Thirty Years' War. ( What have you read?) 

(a) Discuss the eau.ses. (6) We have discussed this war in four great groups. (1) 
the Bohemian-Palatine, (2) the Danish-Nethorland, (8) the Swedish, and (4) the 
French. Outline one of these groups. 

VII. .'^ket«h two chief actors, one on each side of the confllet. 

VIII. Di»ciuis the results of the Reformation, and the wars growing therefrom. 

IX. {Required.) Make a map showing Catholic and Prote.stant territories at the 
close of the Reformation. 

C. BALANCE OF POWER. 

(Of those not marke<l " Required,** choose one^ 
( What have you rend f) 

I. {Required.) Discuss the Theory of the BalaniM.' of Power and the Reality of the 
same. 

II. (a) Show the tendency toward the *' Subversion of the Doctrine" by the rise 
of new nationalities. 

(b) Outline Prussia, or Ru8.sia. 
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III. The French Revolution: 

( What have you read.) 
(o) Discuss the causes. (This very briefly.) 
(b) State the formation and chief actions of the National Constitnent As.«embly. 

IV. (Required,) Locate on an outline map the following places, and tell what took 
place there: U) Marengo, (2) Hohenlinden, (3) Jena, (4) Eylau, and (5) Vlmelro. 

(IV) 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY. 
FIHAL EXAMIKATIOir DT EUBOFEAN HISTOBT. 



JUNB 7. 1895 -TIHID, 3 HOUBS. 

(Questions marked with the letter " R" are required.) 

A. BENAISBAirCIC ; (Answer four.) 

I. Outline period two of the Democratic Movement in Italy. 

II. (R) Trace on outline map, and write a concise but complete sketch of, Flor- 
ence, the Papal Stateif, or the Kingdom of Naples. 

III. (a) Define " Renaissance," *' Revival of liearnlng" and " Humanism." 
(6) Define the chronological limits of the renaissance. 

(c) Define the precursors of the renaissance. 

IV. (R) Write a brief sketch of Dante, Petrarch or Boccaccio. 

V. Discuss the nature of Italian Humanism. 

VI. (a) Diflcnss the relation of Iluman).sm to Education. 
(6) DiwMiss the moral defects of the Italian Renaissance. 

B. BEFOBHATION ; (Answer five.) 

I. Discuss the Ecclesiastical Phase of the (ionuan Reformation. 

II. Write an analytical account of the Council of Trent. 

III. Outline the Calvinistlc Reformation. 

IV. (a) Give the clues to the complications In the Religious Wars in France. 
(b) Outline the Eighth Civil War in France. 

V. (R) Write a sketch of Oustavus Adolphus. Tilly, or Wallenstein. 

VI. Outline the French Group of the Thirty Years* War. 

VII. (R) (a) Give the chief facts of the Treaty of Aug8!)urg. 

(6) Give the chief facts of the Peace of Prag. 

(c) Give the chief facts of the Peace of Westphalia. 

C. HBHOBYQUBSTIONS: 

I. Table of English Kings from Henry VII. to George I., or 

II. Table of French Kings from Charles VIII. to Louis XV., with dates. 

D. COIiIiATEBAIiBBADINaS; (Disouss one.) 

Hkusser, Reformation (on Luther); Bulwer, Rienzi ; Thackeray, Henry Esmond; 
Sue, The Wandering .lew; Symonds, Age of Despots; George Eliot, Romola; 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire. 
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